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Preface 


An account is given in this volume of three surveys each designed 
to supply information for the Central Advisory Council for Education 
(England) on certain aspects of the terms of reference remitted to it 
by the Minister of Education in March, 1956—‘‘to consider, in 
relation to the changing social and industrial needs of our society, and 
the needs of its individual citizens, the education of boys and girls 
between 15 and 18, and in particular to consider the balance at various 
levels of general and specialised studies between these ages and to 
examine the inter-relationship of the various stages of education." 


Volume I—the Council's report*—was submitted to the Minister 
of Education in July, 1959 and published in December of that year. 
Among its recommendations is that more information should be 
obtained and made available about education—" . . . attention will 
have to be paid to the inadequacy of the tools that lie to the hand 
of the educational planner. . . . There are the most extraordinary 
gaps in our knowledge of what goes on in the schools and technical 
colleges we have today . . .” (page 473). In emphasising this need for 
more information, as necessary for long-term educational planning 
(the report postulated that a 20 year plan for education was needed), 
the Council was in part thinking of its own difficulties in assembling 
the data necessary for its report. Its terms of reference required 
some consideration of the final school years, the work of the technical 
colleges (both up to 18 or 19 and as a spring-board for further 
courses), the teenager in employment or industrial training, in the 
youth service and in leisure. It was also necessary to bear in mind 
always that two sexes were involved and each presented its own 
educational and social problems. Ignorance about young people 
was widespread in the case of both sexes, but a distinction could be 
made—far less was known about girls than boys, partly because girls 
played such a relatively small part at these ages in part-time day 
release or the youth service, and because so very few of them became 
apprentices. 


To have expected adequate information to be already at hand in 
all these respects would certainly have been unreasonable, yet even 
when the landscape was reduced to those fields of evident importance 
and in apparent need of the educational plough the information was 
sometimes lacking both to gauge the task or estimate the harvest. 
For instance, though an appreciable expansion in the output of 
* “15 to 18” Vol. I, H.M.S.O. 1959, Price 12s. 6d. 
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students through the technical college courses was accepted as a 
major aim in public policy on which economic health on the long- 
term depended, little was known nationally in 1956 about the cir- 
cumstances in which students succeeded or, more often, failed, and 
how many years of study success or failure had cost them. Much 
work had been done about individual colleges but the results 
were so various that it was very desirable to establish the national 
picture. 


With the assistance where necessary of the Ministry of Education 
and the help of other bodies, various special surveys were arranged 
and the Council in its main report made use of their findings, e.g., 
in respect of the relation between home background and length of 
school life, of the progress of students through technical courses, 
the use of leisure, the reserves of latent ability. 


Particulars of these special surveys are as follows: 


Characteristics of the Surveys. 


Title 
| National Service | Technical Courses 
Social Survey Survey Survey 
| 
Agency Central Office of War Office, Technical Colleges 
НИ" Information Air Ministry 
(Government 


Social Survey) 


Time conducted Spring-Summer | 1956-57 (Army) | 1956 and 1958 
1957 1957-58 (R.A.F.) | (National Certificate) 
1958 (City and Guilds 
of London Institute). 


Numbers involved | 1,767 boys and 6,850 recruits 9,000 National Certi- 


1,499 girls (Army) ficate students. 
2,000 recruits | 7,000 City and Guilds 
(R.A.F.) of London Institute 
students. 
Ages of those in 
the Survey 16-20 18-25 16-26 plus. 


Type of sampling | Complex random, Simple random | Complex random 
sample (England) | sample (England sample (England 
and Wales) only). 


Social Survey (Part One). This covers young men and women who 
left school in 1954-55. These young people and their parents were 
interviewed in their homes by representatives of the Social Survey 
Division of the Central Office of Information. This Part is the work 
of Mrs. Muriel Harris, formerly of that Department. 
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National Service Survey (Part Two). This covers a random sample 
of National Service men at the beginning of their National Service. 
Rather more than half had left school two or three years earlier. 
A questionnaire was completed by Service Interviewing Officers or 
N.C.O.s of the Army and the R.A.F. in discussion with the National 
Service man. The analyses of latent ability, (p. 116) and ability in 
its relation to family (p. 124) have been supplied by Mr. С. Е. 
Peaker, C.B.E., H.M. Inspector. The rest of this Part has been 
written by the Council’s Secretary. 


Technical Courses Survey (Part Three). This falls into two distinct 
parts with different times and procedures. The first covers a random 
5 per cent of men who, in the autumn of 1956, were enrolled for any 
National Certificate course at any stage. The second covers the same 
proportion of men who in 1957 enrolled for any of six City and 
Guilds of London Institute courses. The National Certificate students 
themselves completed a detailed questionnaire (covering home back- 
ground, school, further education, employment): by contrast, infor- 
mation on the City and Guilds students was derived only from 
the college records. In neither case were there personal interviews. 
The text of Part Three is supplied by Mr. G. F. Peaker. In the case 
of both Parts Two and Three, the machine analysis of the replies 
was carried out by Mr. A. J. Curtis and his staff of the H.M.S.O. 
Combined Tabulating Installation. 


Since these three surveys have much in common, yet much in 
which they differ, it is desirable at the risk of some repetition to 
make clear the salient and broad similarities and differences. A more 
detailed comparison of the first two surveys follows on page X. 


(a) the common ground is greater in extent and method between 
the Social Survey and the National Service Survey than between 
either of these two and the Technical Courses Survey. This last is 
far more specialist in its intention and method; it is limited solely 
to the part-time route—that minority of young men who studied 
by part-time courses for the National, and certain City and Guilds 
of London Institute, Certificates. Alone of the three surveys it is 
not based on personal interviews. 


(b) the considerable extent of common ground between the 
National Service and the Social Surveys, and the appearance in 
each of some data in apparently comparable form, makes it 
necessary to itemise certain differences— 


(i) The Social Survey deals only with school-leavers from the 
four main types of maintained schools (grammar, technical, 
all-age, modern): it does not touch the independent or direct 
grant schools. With this proviso, the Survey covers a random 
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sample of young men and women educated in England. The 
National Service survey is both wider and yet more restricted : 
wider because it covers boys leaving all types of school in 
England and Wales, narrower because men starting on their 
National Service do not include certain categories, e.g., very 
low medical categories, who would appear in the Social Survey. 


(ii) The National Service Survey alone provides an objective 
measure of ability (p. 113). 


(c) The young people with whom these Surveys deal are in the 
main those born in the late 1930's or the very early years of the 
war, the National Service entrants and Technical students being 
rather older than the Social Survey population. 


Part One Part Two Part Three 
Technical Courses 
Period of Birth Social National Service Survey 
Survey Survey (National Certificate 

Students) 
% % % 
Before 1935 | — 7 30 
1935-1939 68 93 58 
1940-1941 32 — 12 

100 100 100 


In most cases, primary education overlapped one war year or 
more: secondary education with few exceptions started after the war. 
By the time these surveys were conducted, all the young men and 
women had already left school and the great majority had been in 
full-time employment, often for several years. 


These surveys necessarily record facts in the past. Some events lie 
further back in time than do others. The adolescents school life 
precedes his employment or his use of the facilities offered by further 
education. Information relating to school, therefore, may sometimes 
be less up to date by several years than that relating say to employ- 
ment. We are not, however, concerned here to delineate the educa- 
tional scene or the fields of employment or leisure in their exact 
current dimensions, even were this possible, but rather to consider 
broad trends and relations. The surveys provide information not 
otherwise available about the relationship between a school life 
longer than the compulsory minimum and such factors as **parental 
occupation”, “ability”, size of family and the type of school attended. 


, 
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This is more important than the information the tables supply about 
absolute numbers or proportions involved since there has been, for 
instance, in recent years a marked increase in the numbers of pupils 
staying on at school beyond 15. 


The Council stands under a considerable debt of gratitude to the 
staff of the Government Social Survey and the two Services (in 
relation to Parts One and Two), and to many Technical Colleges 
(staffs and students) for their work in connection with Part Three. 
Their painstaking co-operation enabled light to illuminate many dark 
spaces. Мг. G. Е. Peaker's contribution to the sampling design of 
the Social Survey is noted on page 7. He also contributed the 


sampling designs for the other two surveys. 


Notes on Tables in Parts One and Two. 


The following Tables cover some common ground: this is particularly 
true as between the Social, and the National Service, Survey. Many 
Tables appear at first sight to be comparable, and direct comparison is 
tempting. Yet, for various reasons, this is generally impossible without 
some adjustment of one or other of the Tables. In advance of any detailed 
consideration of these Tables, it can be said that there are very few where 
any direct comparison without any adjustment is possible. There is, 
however, an appreciable number where some comparison is both possible 
and profitable given some preliminary work. It is the main purpose of 
these notes to identify each category of Table in Parts One and Two. 


A very broad comparison between the surveys in this volume has been 
made on pages vi-viii. In the following notes we are concerned with Parts 
One and Two—in each case Section A describes the common ground, 
Section B deals with fields in which material for direct comparison is not 
generally to be found. 


COMPARISON OF THE SOCIAL SURVEY AND THE 
NATIONAL SERVICE SURVEY 


CHAPTER 1 OF EACH SURVEY—HOME BACKGROUND AND SCHOOL 
A. Common Ground 


Both surveys are basically concerned to examine the type of school 
attended, home background, age of leaving school and reasons for leaving 
school. 


(i) Type of School attended by child in relation to the occupational 
group* of the father. (Social Survey Table 1, National Service 
Survey Table 10). 


А direct comparison will be found on page 112. The main point to 
notice is that the two surveys offer a complementary picture in terms 
the home background (“parental occupational group") of the pupils and 
the composition of the maintained schools. In both surveys, boys from 
homes of skilled workers form nearly half the school population in both 
categories of school analysed—the grammar and technical on the one 
hand and the modern and all-age schools on the other hand (the proportion 
is rather lower in the first and higher in the second case). In both surveys, 
likewise, boys from the homes of semi-skilled or unskilled workers are 
much under-represented in the composition of the selective schools, 
proportionately to the size of the parental occupation group from which 
they come. Likewise they are over-represented in membership of the 
non-selective schools. The converse is true of boys from professional or 
managerial homes, who have far more than their proportionate weight 
in the case of selective schools and far less in other schools. 


* See pp. 11 and 114. 
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(ii) Proportions of selective school pupils leaving school at the age of 
15, 16, 17 or 18. (Social Survey page 9 and National Service 
Survey Table 11). 

аза 


Аве on Leaving Grammar and Technical 


School (Boys) 

Social National Service 

Survey Survey 

% % 

n i p Table 11 adjusted to 
17 15 14 combine — Grammar 
18 plus 22 19 and Technical School. 
Total 10075 10075 


The National Service sampled population contains а rather larger 
proportion of premature school leavers and a smaller proportion of men 
who stay the full length of the seven year secondary course. This may be 
explained partly by the fact that the population is rather older than that 
of the Social Survey and left Grammar and Technical schools when 
premature leaving was more general than it was later to become. In the 
middle ranges—those men who left school at 16 or 17—the proportions 
in the two surveys are almost identical. 


(iii) Length of school life in relation to parental occupation of the pupil. 
(Social Survey Table 5, National Service Survey Table 14—see 
also 5, 12, 13). 


These tables present pictures agreeing in outline with the Council's last 
report “Early Leaving" ; premature school leaving among boys from main- 
tained selective schools is seen as а problem of relatively small dimensions 
among boys whose fathers were professional or managerial workers but 
of far greater seriousness among boys from the homes of semi-skilled or 
unskilled workers. 


(iv) Reasons advanced by the Pupil for leaving School. (Social Survey 
Table 10, National Service Survey Tables 15a and b). 


Though in appearance comparable, these Tables do not deal with 
identical situations. The Social Survey concerns grammar and technical 
school leavers of all ages: the National Service Survey deals only with 15- 
year-old leavers from those schools where it was not customary to leave 
school so early—grammar, technical and independent efficient schools. 
Put otherwise, the Social Survey deals with all cases of leavers in the two 
types of selective schools it deals with, the National Service Survey deals 
only with the exceptional cases. Despite this difference both surveys show 
broadly similar findings. About 40 per cent of men in the Social Survey 
(37 per cent in Table 15a) said they left school for reasons primarily 
deriving from apparent inadequacies in school or pupil (e.g., feeling that 


“Early Leaving", H.M.S.O. 1954, price 3s. 6d. 
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the school work was irrelevant to one's needs, lack of interest in academic 
work, sense of academic inadequacy), 30 per cent of men in the Social 
Survey (27 per cent in Table 15a) said that they left because they positively 
wanted to start work or had a good opportunity to do so, 23 per cent in 
the Social Survey (21 per cent in Table 15a) mentioned considerations of 
money as a major factor in leaving. Only 1 per cent of men in either survey 
said that they were influenced in leaving by the example of their friends.* 


B. Ground which is not common between these two surveys. 


Social Survey: The sole information about the parents offered by the 
National Service Survey is that of the occupational group to which the 
father belonged. The Social Survey (besides obtaining this information) 
went further; interviews with parents took place in eight cases out of ten, 
and it was generally possible to find out details about the parents' income, 
school life (for the purpose of comparison with the length of school life 
of the child), and their feelings about the age when their children left 

(Tables 2, 3, 4, 6, etc.). Nor is the information obtained by the 
Social Survey from the children in respect of money habits (Table 12), 
part-time paid jobs (Table 13), period of the year when they left school 
(Table 8), or their feelings about school-leaving at the time they left 
(Table 9) paralleled in the National Service Survey. 


National Service Survey: We have seen (page viii) that this alone contains 
an objective assessment of ability. There is therefore no parallel in the 
Social Survey to tables (e.g. 1-4) involving this factor nor does the Social 
Survey record information on size of family (a factor in National Service 
Tables 6, 7 and 8) or the feelings of the recruit now about the age at which 
he left (Tables 16 and 17). Table 9 which shows the types of school 
attended by sons from different types of home, is by the nature of things 
not paralleled since the Social Survey deals only with four types of 
maintained school. 


Comparison of Tables 


Social Survey National Service Survey 
Table No. Table No. 
— 1-4 
1 10 
2, 3, 4а, 46 — 
5 5, 12, 13, 14 
— 6,7,8,9 
6, 7, 8, 9a, 9b — 
Introd. Page 9 il 
10 15а and b 
И, 12, 12а, 13, 13a, 13b, 13c — 
= 16, 17 


* The Social Survey figures are reworked from Table 10, 
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CHAPTER 2 OF THE SOCIAL SURVEY 
("The Employment Record of School-Leavers") 
AND CHAPTER 3 OF THE NATIONAL SERVICE SURVEY 
("Earnings and Occupations") 
A. Common Ground, 

Despite the similarity in the subject matter, there ís relatively little 
material in these chapters which can be directly compared. There are, 
however, some common subjects. One is the analysis of the occupational 
groups of young adults, Another is earnings, though rather diferent 
information was asked for with consequently different results. 


(i) Occupational Groups (Social Survey Table 14a, National Service 
Survey Tables 38, 39). 

Table 14a deals with the occupational classification of the young man 
or woman at the time of interview, Tables 38 and 39 with that of the 
last job held before commencement of National Service. We have already 
seen (page viii) that the National Service sampled population is rather 
older than that of the Social Survey. Direct comparison is not possible 
between these tables without weighting the Social Survey figures to enable 
grammar/technical and modern/all-age figures to be added together.* 
When this is done the comparison is as follows: 


Occupational Groups of Young Workers 


Professional 

Clerical and other non-manual 
Skilled manual 

Semi-skilled and unskilled manual 
Others 


(ii) Earnings (Social Survey Tables 16, 16a, National Service Survey 
Table 36). 


Table 16 of the Social Survey shows the average net weekly wages of 
men from grammar/technical schools to be £4 13s, Od., with a rather 
lower figure—£4 9s. 0d.—for men who had attended modern/all-age 
schools, The National Service Survey figures are higher—£5 16s. 04. and 
£6 10s. 04. respectively. The difference in levels between the surveys is 


* In this adjustment, the modern/all-age school are three times 
In tie Errem бо orem gent red a 
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largely attributable to the fact that the Social Survey asked for information 
on the average net weekly wage, whereas the National Service Survey 
recorded gross weekly earnings. As one might expect, the first is substan- 
tially lower than the second. Yet, this does not explain why grammar/ 
technical school leavers' earnings should exceed those of men from 
modern/all-age schools in the one case but be less in the other case. The 
reason for this probably lies in the technicalities of sampling. In the 
Social Survey boys from selective and from non-selective schools had—by 
the time the surveys took place—left school for about the same length of 
time: for both types of young workers the length of time since earning 
began was generally roughly the same. This was not the case in the 
National Service Survey, where by the age of 18 or 19 the modern or 
all-age school boys had generally had a longer period in paid employment 
than had former pupils from a selective school. 


B, Ground which is not common between these two Surveys. 


Social Survey; "B" covers the relationship between the age of leaving 
school and present occupational status (Table 14b), between academic 
achievement and occupational status (Table 14c), the reasons for taking 
any particular job (Table 15), the length of time in travel to and from work 
(Table 17) and number of jobs held since leaving school (Tables 18 and 
18a). It also covers occupational changes of job since leaving school 
(Tables 19, 19a), whereas by contrast the National Service Survey covers 
other kinds of occupational mobility (see the next paragraph). 


National Service Survey: This survey also concerns itself with occupational 
mobility but in a different manner—it studies the relationship between 
father's occupation and son's occupation before and, in prospect, that 
after, National Service (Tables 38-41). This survey alone gives information 
on gross earnings of higher age groups (Table 37). 


Comparison of Tables 
Social Survey National Service Survey 


14a 38, 39 
14b, 14c, 15 =- 
16, 16a 36 
17, 18, 18a — 
= 37 


19, 19а 40, 41 
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CHAPTER 3 OF THE SOCIAL SURVEY 
("Further Education") 
AND CHAPTER 2 OF THE NATIONAL SERVICE SURVEY 
("Further Education and Vocational Training") 


A. Common Ground. 

Both surveys give a quantitative picture of provision in the field of 
full and part-time further education and refine this picture further by 
some considerations of the type of course, length of attendance and the 
method of attendance (e.g., part-time Day Release), Both deal with a far 
wider field of further education than does the Technical Courses Survey 
in Part Three, but neither attempts an analysis in comparable detail, 


The two surveys do not however deal with identical situations: the Social 
Survey includes men who had left school for a minimum period of a 
year-and-a-half and for a maximum period of three years, The National 
Service analyses in Chapter 2 are of men with at least three years between 
school and National Service, On first consideration it might seem that the 
longer the interval between school and survey the greater the chance of 
participation in further education, but as far as teenagers are concerned, 
it is probable that further education starts fairly soon after leaving school 


~ or not at all. It is therefore not surprising that the two surveys present a 


fairly similar picture of participation in Further Education. 
Participation in Further Education (Approx.) 
* | "Social Survey | National Service 
‘ Survey 


(Men) f 
| % % 
Part-time education | 55 54* 
Full-time further education | 9 5 


Nil | 36 4l 


Even if the 8 per cent attending non-vocational courses (and included 
in the 54 per cent) is a little high (page 146) there is still a close similarity 
in these columns. This similarity does not, however, extend to the full- 
time field, The reason for this is not at all apparent but it is worth noting 
that full-time education is far more liable to distortion in Из pattern by 
arrangements for National Service than is part-time education, since the 
part-time education with which we are concerned all preceded National 
Service, but some at least of full-time education would often follow it. 


Part-time Education in relation to Parental Occupation. 

Table 21 of the National Service Survey shows that a clearly descending 
proportion of men participate in part-time further education as we move 
* i.e., 46 per cent in vocational Р.Е. shown in Table 19, plus 8 per cent in non- 

vocational educatión shown on page 146. 

t Table 20a adjusted as in the Note on page xiii. 
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through the professional to the non-skilled occupation groups. If we 
take those men still participating in part-time education, then Table 20b 
of the Social Survey shows much the same thing—men from the homes 
of non-skilled workers who attended modern schools make a rather worse 
showing in terms of participation than do the others. 


Further Education in Rural Areas. 


Table 20d of the Social Survey suggests that part-time further education, 


is less common in rural than in urban areas; Table 24 of the National 
Service Survey tends to confirm this. 


Full-time Education and the Institutions which provide it. 
Social Survey Table 21а may be compared with National Service 
Survey Table 18. 


B. Ground which is not common between these two Surveys. 


Social Survey: This survey is able to contrast the length of attendance 
at school, the type of course and the occupational background of those 
men who had given up further education with that of those who were 
continuing in it (Tables 20a, et pass.). Such a comparison was impossible 
in the National Service Survey, where the onset of National Service 
invariably terminated full-time education and in most cases doubtless 
terminated part-time education (of the type pursued before National 
Service). The Social Survey also attempts to identify those influences 
conducive to entering part-time further education and making a success 
of it (Tables 24a, 24d, 25a, etc.). In the latter connection it makes an analysis 
of the inducements offered by employers to attend part-time classes 
(Tables 24c, 24d). Besides these, the Social Survey examines the demands, 
in terms of working and studying hours made on students attending part- 
time courses (Tables 25b, 26a, 26b, 26c). 


National Service Survey: This alone is in the position to examine part- 
time further education in relation to the ability of the student (Table 24). 
The main contribution of the National Service Survey, however, is to 
confirm certain findings of the Social Survey or alternatively to qualify 
them, and in particular to examine the field of industrial training. There 
is no equivalent in the Social Survey to this latter series of Tables 
(National Service Survey, Tables 27-35). 


Comparison of Tables 
Social Survey National Service Survey 


20a — 

= 19 
20b-c 20, 21 

20d 24 

21а 18 

21b = 
22a, 22b, 22c 22, 23 
Е: 25-26 

23-27 29 
= 27-35 
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CHAPTER 4 OF THE SOCIAL SURVEY 
(“Leisure Time Interests and Activities”) 


AND CHAPTER 4 OF THE NATIONAL SERVICE SURVEY 
(“Leisure Activities”) 
A, Common Ground, 

Both surveys are concerned to analyse the organised leisure activities 
of youth, with the addition in the case of the Social Survey of some study 
in the use of free time in the evenings and the use of libraries, and in the 
case of the National Service Survey games and noteworthy special 
interests, Though comparison between these two chapters is tempting, 
it can be achieved only in a very limited degree and it is best to consider 
them as complementary rather than confirmatory pictures of leisure. The 
characteristic of the Social Survey is that its analysis centres on the 
word "club", a word used in the widest context, and that it is concerned 
with membership at the time of interview. Per contra the National Service 
Survey deals with three specific types of youth organisation, “mixed”, 
“boys” and “uniformed”, it includes only 15 and 16 year-old leavers 
who had had at least three years between school and National Service 
and—a very important point of contrast with the Social Survey—it records 
only active membership (the Social Survey also includes passive member- 
ship). Since both definition and conditions for inclusion are far more 
restrictive in the case of the National Service Survey, it is not to be expected 
that the proportions of men in club membership would be similar. This 
is borne out both by the general comparison, i.c., between Social Survey 
Table 28 and National Service Survey Table 44 (together with its preceding 
descriptive material) and also particular comparisons. Such a comparison, 
for instance, is possible in the field of uniformed organisations where the 
proportions in membership (by type of schools attended) are 11 per 
cent and 6 per cent for grammar/technical and modern/all-age leavers in 
the Social Survey but about a third less in the case of the National Service 
Survey.* 


B. Ground which is not common between these two surveys. 

The above analysis shows that the treatment of the common ground of 
these chapters is very different in the two surveys. Among specific points 
which appear in one survey but not in the other are the following: 
Social Survey: The study of club membership in relation to participation 
in further education (Tables 28 and 30a), the types of clubs to which 
leavers belong (Table 29) and the organisations which run them (Table 30), 
etc., is not found in the National Service Survey. Nor is there anything 
in the National Service Survey in respect of evening leisure activities in 
a general way (Table 34) and evenings spent at home (Tables 33 (i) and (ii). 


National Service Survey: Two essential distinguishing points of this 
survey have been mentioned above i.e. it concerns active membership 


* Social Survey, Table 29a. This proportion does not appear in the National 
Service Survey but can be worked out for selective schools from Table 47, 
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only and is limited to the three specific and major types of youth 
organisation. 


In addition it concerns itself closely with the home background and 
(in Table 48) the ability of the recruit. There is no parallel to part B 
(Games) or the brief study of special interests which conclude this survey. 


Comparison of Tables 
Social Survey National Service Survey 


= 42-46 
28, 29 ЕХ 
29а 47 
48-50 
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Introduction 


The Purpose 

The aim of this survey, which was carried out during the summer 
of 1957, was to find out more about the 15 to 18 year-olds in educa- 
tion, work and leisure. Within this broad purpose, the interests of 
the Council were rather with girls than boys (since the other two 
surveys in this volume deal primarily with boys) and with school and 
further education rather than employment. But in almost every 
respect there was a paucity of information about the teen-ager, and 
to fill some of these gaps was a major aim. 


The Sample 

The survey covers boys and girls from four types of maintained 
secondary school—grammar, technical, modern and all-age schools 
in England. Direct grant and independent schools were accordingly 
not included. It was found to be impracticable, within available 
resources, to attempt to distinguish between different types of main- 
tained schools other than on a broad criterion whether they were 
selective in their intake or not. In the subsequent tables, therefore, 
grammar and technical schools are treated together, and likewise 
secondary modern and all-age schools. Other types of maintained 
secondary school are not included, but they provided a relatively low 
percentage of intake of secondary pupils. 


(1) Sampling Method (on the advice of Mr. С. Е. Peaker, C.B.E., 
H.M.L) 
Stage (i). A representative sample of local education authorities 
in England was selected. Thirteen. of the chosen authorities were 
County Boroughs and twenty-seven were Counties. 


Stage (ii). The thirteen County Boroughs were treated as whole 
units and schools were selected from them in the ratio of two 
grammar or technical schools to five modern or all-age schools. Each 
of the twenty-seven Counties was broken down into units representing 
150,000 of the population, each unit containing approximately the 
correct proportion of urban and rural population. From the resulting 
units twenty-seven were selected systematically from a random start 
and, within each of the twenty-seven selected units, schools were 
selected, again in the ratio of two grammar or technical schools to 
five modern or all-age schools. 


Stage (iii). Within each unit, forty-four children who left school 
in 1954 and 1955 were selected from the two grammar or technical 
schools and fifty-five who left in 1954 and 1955 were selected from 
the five modern and all-age schools. 
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This resulted in two samples of 
(a) 1,760 grammar and technical school-leavers. 
(b) 2,200 modern and all-age school-leavers. 


The samples were selected from names on the school registers. 
The earliest date of leaving covered by the enquiry was Easter 1954 
(three years prior to the enquiry), and the latest date of leaving was 
Christmas 1955 (eighteen months prior to the enquiry). It was felt 
that those who left school later than December, 1955 would, for the 
purposes of the survey, have too short a post-school record. It was 
not practicable to go back further than 1954 because the addresses 
obtained from the registers were already three years old in the case 
of the earliest leavers in 1954, and with the passing of time became 
progressively less dependable. 


(2) Sample Achieved 

Interviewers were instructed to see both selected leavers and 
parents and in the majority of cases this was possible. There were a 
few cases where they were able to interview the child but not the 
parent, and a considerable number of cases in which they were able 
to interview the parent but not the child. 


Sample Achieved 


Grammar and Technical | Modern and All-Age 

| School-Leavers School-Leavers 

| No. pA No. % 
Parent and child interviewed | 1,066 — 61 1,657 75 
Parent only interviewed 389 22 154 7 
Child only interviewed 15 1 22 1 
No interview at all 290 16 367 17 
SampeSt — | 106 0 | 220 100 


Fortunately there is, from the parents' questionnaires, sufficient 
factual information to be able to assess whether the young people 
who were not interviewed are different from the ones interviewed in 
respect of some of the more important factors by which the results 
will be analysed. This comparison is shown below for the grammar 
and technical school sample. As far as the modern school sample is 
concerned the number of cases in which the parent only was inter- 
viewed is so small that differences, if any, would be unimportant. 


INTRODUCTION 9 
Grammar and Technical School-Leavers interviewed compared with 
Leavers not interviewed 


Factor for Comparison 


(1) Age of leaving school 


Left at age 15 7 
"on" 16 39 49 
" "MT 18 14 


» — MH or over 36 


Number of Cases = 100% 252 
(2) Age Now % 
Now aged 16 1 3 
EN 6 M 
^ ^w AE MH 37 
"ms 32 19 
n м 20 ог over ad 


Number of Cases = 100% 


(3) Occupation of Father 
Professional and Managerial 
Clerical and other Non-Manual 
Skilled Manual 
Semi/Unskilled Manual 
Dead/retired/oce, unknown 


Number of Cases = 100% 


4) Further Education since leaving School 
Some full-time Purther Education 
No full-time Further Education 


Number of Cases 100% 


Some part-time Further Education 
No part-time Further Education 


Number of Cases = 100% 
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In the grammar and technical school sample, the proportion leaving 
school at eighteen years or over is higher amongst the group in 
which the parents only were interviewed, due to the difficulty in 
contacting those away at college or in the Forces, which was more 
common amongst the older leavers. 


The proportion who have had part-time education since leaving 
school is lower amongst the group in which the parent only was 
interviewed. In view of the fact that this group has had more full- 
time education, both before and after leaving school, one would 
expect a lower proportion of them to have been involved in part-time 
education. 


(3) The Interview and the Questionnaire. 

The young people were interviewed in their homes, this being 
preceded by a talk with the parents. It was felt that it would be both 
more courteous and more accurate to obtain facts about home back- 
ground direct from the parents themselves, and at the same time it 
was possible to obtain information about the attitude of the parents 
to the child leaving school, and also the amount paid to parents for 
board and lodging by the young people who were working. All other 
questions concerning the young people were asked of the boys and 
girls personally, except where they were not available for interview 
(often because they were no longer living at home) in which case 
parents were asked about the present occupation of the child and 
whether he or she had taken any further education since leaving 
school. 

Tables relating to the young people’s employment record, educa- 
tional attainments, and leisure activities, include only the cases in 
which there were personal interviews with the boys and girls 
concerned. 


CHAPTER 1 E 


Home Background and some Factors affecting the 
Age of leaving School 


А. THE HOME BACKGROUND OF GRAMMAR AND TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL-LEAVERS COMPARED WITH THAT OF MODERN 
AND ALL-AGE SCHOOL-LEAVERS 


1. Father's Occupation. 

It was necessary to use a rather broad system of occupational 
grouping, otherwise the sample would have become too atomised 
when considering occupation in relation to other factors, such as sex 
of child, and child's age of leaving school and participation in further 
education. 


Occupations were therefore grouped in the following way:— 
(a) Professional and Managerial included both the major and 
minor professions, administrators, higher executives, and busi- 
ness proprietors. It approximates very closely to Socio-economic 
Groups 3 and 4 of the General Register Office’s Standard 
Classification of Occupations. 


(b) Clerical and other Non-manual Workers covered all other 
office workers i.e. those without professional qualifications or 
executive or administrative responsibilities, small shop-keepers, 
shop assistants, those engaged in personal services, and all 
other non-manual workers. Tn general terms it is the group often 
referred to as “White-collar” workers and is based on Socio- 
Economic Groups 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


(c) Skilled Manual Workers are those categorised as such in 
Socio-Economic Groups 9 and 10. 


(d) Semi and Unskilled Manual included all workers covered by 
Socio-Economic Groups 2, 11 and 12.* 


The distribution of these groups within the two samples is shown 
in Table 1. It is noteworthy that, whereas only one in ten fathers of 
grammar and technical school-leavers were semi- or unskilled manual 
workers, almost one in four (23 per cent) of the fathers of modern 
and all-age school-leavers fell into this group. At the other end of 
the table the difference is even more marked, with 18 per cent of 
fathers in the professional and managerial category in the grammar 
and technical school sample as compared with only 4 per cent in the 
* Numbers in Socio-Economic Group 1 were negligible. 
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modern school sample. The proportion of clerical and other non- 
manual workers is also higher in the grammar and technical school 
sample, (19 per cent as compared with 11 per cent). 


It would be a mistake however, to allow these obvious differences 
to obscure the fact that in both samples the children of skilled manual 
workers form by far the largest individual group. Moreover this 
group is perhaps the most homogeneous of them all when considered 
in terms of social class. Thus although the children of professional 
and non-manual workers account for 37 per cent of the grammar 
and technical school sample, as compared with only 15 per cent of 
the modern and all-age school sample, four out of ten in the one 
sample, and five out of ten in the other, are the children of skilled 
workers with a very similar home background. 


Table 1. The Occupations of Fathers in the Grammar and Technical 
School Sample compared with those of the Modern School Sample. 


| Grammar and Modern and 
Father's Occupation | | Technical School| All-age School 
Sample Sample | 
(Boys FS Girls) | (Boys and Girls) 
4 ПЕР EST, 
percentage rcentage 

Professional and Managerial 18 p 4 i 
Clerical and other Non-Manual 19 11 


| 
| 
| 
Skilled Manual | 41 49 
| 


Semi- and Unskilled Manual 10 23 
Dead/retired/occupation unknown 12 13 


Total number of Cases*— 1007; | 1,455 1,811 


* All cases in which there was an interview with parents are included in Table 1 
irrespective of whether the child was subsequently interviewed. 


2. Father's Income. 


For the purpose of this survey “income” was defined as father's 
or guardian's gross earnings from all sources plus any additional 
income from pensions or private means. Income derived from other 
members of the household was not included. 


The proportion of fathers in the middle income group (over £10 
to £12 per week) was the same in both samples (16 per cent); but, 
whereas in the grammar and technical school sample there were 
equal proportions above and below that range, only 18 per cent of 
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incomes in the modern and all-age school sample were over £12 per 
week, and 47 per cent were in the “£10 or under" category (sce 
Table 2 below). 


A simple comparison of the distribution of gross incomes within 
occupational groups (Table 2 below) shows that the professional and 
managerial workers had by far the highest proportion (54 per cent) 
in the “over £16 a week” category. On the other hand, over 50 per 
cent of the semi- or unskilled manual workers were in thé two lowest 
income groups. 1 


Table 2. The Distribution of Fathers" Incomes within Occupational ` 
Groups. А b 
(a) Grammar and Technical School Sample (Boys and Girls) 


| Occupation of Father 
Income of Father 


or Guardian Dead/ 
(Gross Weekly) | Professional | Clerical | Manual| Manual Retired/ All 
and and other | Skilled Sap Occ. * | Groups 
Managerial | Non-Manual Skilled Unknown 

% % % % % % 

£7 10s, and under 2 5 6 7 67 12 
Over £7 10s. to £10 3 22 23 45 15 20 
» £10 to £12 3 15 24 20 4 16 
» £12 to £16 15 M 20 13 2 17 
» #16 54 10 5 1 1 14 
Income unknown 23 M 22 14 п 21 

Number of Cases= 

100% | 266 272 595 152 170 1,455 


(6) Modern and All-age School Sample (Boys and Girls) 


| Occupation of Father 


Income of Father 
or Guardian Dead] |+ 
(Gross Weekly) | Professional | Clerical | Малий! | Mannal | Retired АН 


| and | and other | Skilled S ef 1 Groups 
Managerial | Non-Manual Skilled | Unknown 
% "e % % % % 

£7 10s. and under | — "a 7 16 74 19 
Over £7 10s to £10 3 19 31 40 10 28 

» £10 to £12 7 16 20 |* 17 3 16 

» £12 to £16 22 19 7 п 2 14 

» £16 38 5 4 1 -= 4 
Income unknown 30 27 21 15 H 19 
г а | 
Due - 67 204 387 | 420 233 181 


pum UA 8 eS 
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It will be noted that in cases where the father was dead, or retired 
either because of age or ill-health, the proportion of low incomes was, 
as would be expected, greater than in any other category. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the widows and retired fathers in the grammar 
and technical school sample, and three-quarters of those in the 
modern school sample, were in the lowest income groups. 


The few cases in which occupation was either unstated or unclassi- 
fiable were, for convenience, included with the “Dead or Retired" 
but amounted to a very small fraction of the group. 


3. The Age at which Parents ended full-time Education. 


The proportion of parents whose full-time education had continued 
beyond the age of fourteen was not high. Only 2 per cent of the 
children in the modern and all-age school sample had both parents 
with full-time education beyond the age of 14, and a further 10 per 
cent had one parent who had stayed at school beyond the minimum 
leaving age. 


In the grammar and technical school sample 12 per cent of the 
children had two parents whose full-time education had continued 
beyond 14 years, and a further 22 per cent had one parent who had 
continued at school beyond the minimum leaving age. Some of the 
remaining 66 per cent of grammar and technical school parents were 
presumably premature leavers from schools offering courses beyond 
that age, but in the main it would be true to say that approximately 
two-thirds of the grammar and technical school children came from 
homes where both parents had received only elementary school 
education. 


Table 3 
M Grammar and Modern and 
Age at which Parents left School echnical School} All-age School 
” Boys and Girls | Boys and Girls 
percentage percentage 
Both parents left school at 14 or under 66 88 
Both parents left school at over 14 years 12 2 
Mother only left school at over 14 11 5 
Father only left school at over 14 11 21 
Number of Сазез= 100% 1,455 1,811 
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B. HOME BACKGROUND IN RELATION TO AGE OF 
LEAVING SCHOOL 


Comparison of the two samples having shown that parents in the 
grammar and technical school sample were drawn rather more 
frequently from the professional and non-manual occupational 
groups, that they had, on the whole, somewhat higher incomes, and 
that a higher proportion of them had themselves left school at ages 
above the then legal minimum of 14 years, it is relevant to examine 
the relationship between these factors and the ages at which their 
children left school. Since only 3 per cent of the modern and all-age 
school children stayed on at school until 16 years or over attention 
must be confined to the grammar and technical school sample. The 
proportion of grammar and technical school boys and girls leaving 
school at 15, 16, 17 or 18 years is shown in Table 4a. 


4. The Age at which Parents left School in relation to Child's Age on 
Leaving School. 


Table 3 showed that in 66 per cent of the cases in the grammar 
and technical school sample neither parent had stayed at school 
beyond 14 years, whereas from Table 4a it appears that 83 per cent 
of boys and 89 per cent of girls stayed at school beyond the age of 
15 years 10 months. Not only has the minimum leaving age been 
raised from 14 to 15, but the proportion of children staying on 
beyond it is higher than the proportion of parents who did so. 


In Table 4b the proportion of parents, who themselves stayed on 
at school beyond the then legal minimum age of 14 years, is shown 
in relation to the age at which their children left school. The figures 
for boys and girls and fathers and mothers are shown separately 
though there are no major differences in respect of sex. 


Table 4a. The Ages at which Boys and Girls in the Grammar and 
Technical School Sample left School in 1954 or 1955. 


—_г""м"м"мМммеееньыьььь нь ПД жрнрнШкн нуьъ,ьЪьЪ Ъ- 


Grammar and | Grammar and 
Age on leaving School = | Technical School | Technical School 
X Boys Girls 
percentage percentage 
Under 15 years 10 months 17 1 
15 years 10 months—16 years 9 months 46 5I 
16 years 10 months—17 years 9 months 15 18 
17 years 10 months and over 22 20 


Number— 1007; 806 649 
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The groups were divided at the 10 months point in order to avoid 
including in a lower age-group those who left school within two 
months of their next birthday. The first group is in the main those 
who left grammar or technical school prematurely before reaching 
the age of 16, and in most cases, before taking G.C.E. The next 
group is made up of young people who did not stay on for any sixth 
form work although they completed the five-year course. The third 
group had, on the whole, spent one year in the sixth form and the 
fourth group was in the main composed of those who had completed 
an advanced course. 


Table 4b 

(sere c А 
Boys ; | Girls 

Age Child left School Fathers | Fathers | No. of | Fathers | Fathers | No. of 


who left at | who left at| Boys |wholeftat| wholeftat| Girls 
l4orunder| over 14 |—100*;|14orunder| over 14 | —=100% 


% % % % 
15 years 89 1 136 69 i 74 
16 years 85 15 371 82 18 330 
17 years 72 28 120 67 33 116 
18 years or over 58 42 179 60 40 129 
All Grammar and Technical 
School Leavers 78 22 806 77 23 649 


* Mothers | Mothers | No. of | Mothers | Mothers | Мо, of 
Age Child left School who left at | who left at] Boys | who left at | who left at Girls 
14 огипаег | over 14 ==100% | 14огип4ег | over 14 —100% 


% % % % 
15 years 89 D 136 89 1 74 
16 years 54 16 371 83 17 330 
17 years 69 3l 120 64 36 116 
18 years or over 59 4! 179 62 38 129 
All Grammar and Technical 
School Leavers 77 23 806 76 24 649 


The proportion of parents who themselves left school above the 
minimum leaving age is highest amongst the children who stayed 
longest at school, rising from 11 per cent, in the case of the 15 year-old 
leavers, to around 40 per cent in the 18 year-old leavers group. It is, 
however, perhaps equally important to note that more than half the 
children who stayed at school until 18 years or over, had parents 
who had themselves left school at 14 or under. 


3. Father's Occupation in relation to Child's Age on leaving School. 


Premature school-leaving at 15 years was almost non-existent 
amongst the children of professional and managerial fathers; and 
the proportion who left school at 15 is highest amongst the children 
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Table 5 
(a) Grammar and Technical School Boys 
| Occupation of Father 
Child's Age on | Professional | Clerical Manual | Dead/Retired/ 
leaving School and and Other | Мапиа! | Semi/Un- | Occupation | АН 
| Managerial | Non-Manual | Skilled | ` Skilled Unknown | Groups 
|. % % % % % 
15 tS 15 21 25 17 17 
16 35 38 51 60 47 46 
17 19 22 13 9 9 15 
62 7 28 15 36 37 
18 or over 43 25 15 6 27 22 
Number —100*z | 137 149 345 87 88 806 


(6) Grammar and Technical School Girls 


Occupation of Father 
Child's Age on | Professional Clerical | Manual Dead/Retired/ 
leaving School an and Other |Manual) Semi/Un- | Occupation All 
Managerial | Non-Manual | Skilled | Skilled Unknown | Groups 
% % РА % % % 
15 4 9 14 19 13 1 
16 36 51 57 58 49 51 
17 24 22 13 15 18 18 
60 40 29 23 38 38 
18 or over 36 18 16 8. 20 20 
Number = 100% 129 122 251 65 82 649 


of manual workers. Twenty-one per cent of the sons of skilled manual 
workers and 25 per cent in the semi- or unskilled manual group left 
school at 15 years, as compared with 15 per cent of sons of the clerical 
and other non-manual category. For daughters, the figures for those 
leaving school at 15 is 9 per cent in the clerical and other non-manual 
category, as compared with 14 per cent and 19 per cent for the 
daughters of skilled and semi- or unskilled manual workers respec- 
tively. 


А lower proportion of girls than boys left school at 15 in all 
categories except the professional and managerial which, as already 
stated, had negligible proportions of either sex leaving at 15 (4 per 
cent for girls and 3 per cent for boys). The difference between the 
proportion of boys and girls who left school at 15 in the grammar 
and technical school sample as a whole (boys 17 per cent and girls 
11 per cent) is probably to some extent a reflection of the practice, 
common in certain sections of industry, of encouraging boys to do 
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a year's practical work in the factory prior to being accepted as 
apprentices at the age of 16. 


Although there was little over-all difference in the sample as a 
whole between the proportion of boys, as compared with girls, who 
stayed at school until 18 years or over, there were some differences 
in certain occupational groups in this respect. Thus 43 per cent of 
sons of professional and managerial fathers and 25 per cent of sons 
of clerical or other non-manual workers who attended grammar and 
technical schools stayed till they were 18, compared with only 36 per 
cent and 18 per cent of daughters. The girls showed little difference, 
in respect of 18 year-old leavers, between the clerical and other non- 
manual and the skilled manual groups (18 per cent and 16 per cent 
respectively), though the figures drop to 8 per cent in the case of 
daughters of semi- or unskilled manual workers. The boys, on the 
other hand, show a steady decline in the proportions leaving school 
at 18 when non-manual and manual groups are compared. The 
figures fall from 43 per cent and 25 per cent in the two non-manual 
categories, to 15 per cent and 6 per cent for sons of skilled manual 
and semi or unskilled manual workers respectively. 


To summarise—as one goes through the categories, professional 
and managerial, clerical and other non-manual, skilled manual and 
semi or unskilled manual, the proportion of premature leaving at 15 
increases in that order and the proportion of children staying on at 
school beyond the age of 16 decreases. This difference between 
occupational groups was somewhat less sharp for girls than for boys 
though the trend is still clearly visible. 


6. Father's Income in relation to Child's Age on leaving School. 
Premature leaving at 15 from grammar and technical schools is 
rare when father's income exceeds £16 a week, and shows little 
variation between the other income groups, though the tail-off 
starts in the £12 to £16 a week category. (See Table 6 below). 


The converse of this pattern is shown when one examines the 
figures for those who stayed on beyond the age of sixteen which is 
the minimum age for “normal” leaving from grammar and technical 
schools. The proportion of 17 and 18 year-old leavers in the top 
income group (over £16 a week) is:—boys 54 per cent and girls 64 per 
cent as compared with 37 per cent of boys and 38 per cent of girls 
leaving school at 17 or 18 years in the sample as a whole. There is 
again little variation between the other income groups in the figures 
for 17 and 18 year-old leavers combined (see Table 6) except that 
the boys show a dip to 25 per cent in the £10 to £12 a week category, 
rising to 39 per cent in the £12 to £16 a week group. This, however, 
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is possibly related to the question of apprenticeships, already men- 
tioned, which affects boys rather than girls; and since a high propor- 
tion of the fathers in the £10 to £12 a week income group were 
manual workers (see Table 2) it seems likely that apprenticeship 
should be fairly common amongst their sons. 


Table 6. The Relation of Father's Income to the Age at which Pupils 
left Grammar and Technical Schools. 
(a) Grammar and Technical School Boys 


Gross Income of Father or Guardian 


Boys Аве |——————| 
on leaving Over 
School £7 10s. £7 10s. | Over £10 | Over £12 | Over £16 | Income All 
or under to £10 to £12 to £16 Unknown | Groups 
% % % % % % % 
15 24 20 22 18 6 12 17 
16 47 50 53 43 40 41 46 
17 Il 13 11 17 15 21 15 
29 30 25 39 54 47 37 
18 or over 18 17 14 22 39 26 22 
Number = 
100% 91 173 137 138 108 159 806 


И 
(b) Grammar and Technical School Girls 


Gross Income of Father or Guardian 


Girl's Age 
on leaving Over 
School £710s. | £710s. | Over £10 | Over £12 | Over £16 | Income All 
orunder | 10 #10 | 10 #12 | to £16 Unknown| Groups 
% % РА % % % % 
15 15 15 16 10 — п п 
16 53 47 51 57 36 58 я 
17 19 24 п 15 29 п 18 
32 38 33 33 64 31 38 
18 or over 13 14 22 18 35 20 20 
Number = 
100% 87 125 91 106 94 146 649 


It would seem therefore that, though the tendency is for the length 
of a child's school life to increase with father's income, the difference 
is not very great until one reaches an income of over £16 a week—a 
figure attained by only 14 per cent of fathers in the grammar and 
technical school sample. 


7. The Attitude of Parents to the Age at which Child left School. 
We have seen that the proportion leaving grammar and technical 
schools prematurely at 15 was higher amongst the children of manual 
workers than non-manual workers, and negligible if father's income 
exceeded £16 a week; and that the proportion staying on beyond the 
age of 16 was highest amongst sons and daughters of professional 
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and managerial fathers and lowest amongst the children of unskilled 
manual workers. On the other hand, the majority of children had 
been kept at school longer than their parents and even in the lowest 
income group approximately 30 per cent of children had stayed at 
school beyond the age of 16. The reaction of parents to the question 
of whether they considered their son or daughter had left school at 
the right age must be examined with this background information 
in mind. 


Approximately three-quarters of the parents of grammar and 
technical school children thought their child left school at the right 
age and one-fifth would have preferred the child to stay longer at 
school. Only 3 per cent would have liked the child to leave earlier. 


Table 7 


(b) Grammar and Technical 
School Girls 


1. 
ft | Left 


(а) Grammar and Technical 
School Boys 


Attitude of Parents 
Left | Left 

School School) School School! 
at 15 | at 16 | at 17 | at 18 


Left | Left 
School|School| All 
at 17 | at 18 | Girls 
% % % % 
74 73 93 75 


Thought child left 
school at right age | 67 68 68 87 71 


Would have liked 
child to leave later | 37 26 22 4 22 


Would have liked 


child to leave earlier | — 2 5 5 2 4 4 3 
No opinion stated 2 4 i 4 4 1 2 3 
Number—100 7 136 |371 | 120 | 179 | 806 330 | 116 | 129 | 649 


The proportion of parents in agreement with the age at which the 
child left is appreciably higher in the case of 18 year-old leavers than 
for the rest, whereas the proportion who would have preferred their 
child to stay longer at school is greatest amongst parents of 15 year- 
old leavers. It would thus seem that parents are not in the main 
unfavourably disposed towards the idea of children staying on at 
school. On the other hand approximately two-thirds of the parents 
whose children left without completing a full Sixth Form course were 
acquiescent about this. 


The argument sometimes advanced that parents are less in favour 
of prolonged school life for girls than for boys is not upheld by 
Table 7. There is here no major difference in the attitude to sons and 
daughters. 

The opinion of parents in the modern and all-age school sample 
on whether their child left school at the right age cannot be used to 
compare attitudes to leaving at various ages since only 3 per cent of 

Ih, 
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the children in this sample stayed at school beyond the age of 15. 
Nevertheless, the replies to this question are indicative of the extent 
to which parents had adjusted themselves to the raising of the school- 
leaving age to 15. Only 4 per cent of boys' parents and 5 per cent 
of girls’ would have liked their child to leave school earlier. It would 
thus seem that, in the 7 or 8 years which had elapsed between the 
introduction of the new leaving age in 1947, and these young people 
leaving school in 1954 and 1955, it had become almost universally 
accepted by parents that children should stay at school until at least 
15 years old. 


8. The Attitude of Parents to Children staying at School until the 
End of the Academic Year. 


It is common for children at modern or all-age schools to leave 
at the end of the term in which they reach the age of 15, without 
waiting until the end of the current school year, and this practice 
makes it difficult to organise final year courses. Even in the grammar 
and technical schools some children leave in the middle of the 
academic year. Parents were asked whether their child had left 
before the end of the school year, and if so, whether they would 
have been willing for him or her to stay on until the school year 
ended in July. Over 90 per cent of parents of grammar and 


Table 8 


Parents of Grammar | Parents of Modern 
Parents’ Attitude to Child and Technical School | and All-age School 
Staying on at School until Leavers Leavers 

the End of the School Year || — — —4 F— ——| 


Boys Boys Girls 


percentage | percentage | percentage | percentage 


Child did stay at school until 
July 82 84 41 42 


Child did not stay until July 
but parents would have been 


willing for child to do so И 10 28 24 
Parents would not have been 

willing 4 4 23 26 
Parents doubtful 3 2 8 8 
Number of Cases=100% 806 649 961 850 


technical school leavers had either-kept their children at school until 
the end of the school year or/would have been willing to do so. In 
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the modern and all-age school sample, although only just over 40 per 
cent of the children had stayed until the school year ended in July, 
a further 28 per cent of boys’ parents and 24 per cent of girls’ said 
they would have been willing for the child to do so. 


It seems that approximately one-quarter of the parents of modern 
and all-age school children would have been opposed to any attempt 
to make their child stay at school to complete the academic year, but 
many of them pointed out that this was only because the child itself 
was reluctant to stay longer at school. Similarly some parents, who 
said they would have been willing for the child to stay at school until 
July, added that the child had not wished to do so. 


C. THE ATTITUDE OF THE SCHOOL-LEAVERS THEMSELVES TO 
LEAVING SCHOOL 


So far we have dealt solely with the attitude of parents and with 
information about the child's home background derived from the 
interview with parents. The attitude of the school-leavers themselves 
is obviously of importance in any examination of factors which may 
influence the length of school life. In view of the wide range of topics 
this survey had to cover, it was impossible to deal more than super- 
ficially with attitudes to the school-leaving age and reasons for 
leaving school. The attitudes presented here are based only on the 
immediate response to the question, “Would you have liked to stay 
longer at school?" followed up, when the response was “Yes” with, 
“Until what age?" and “Why did you not stay on?", and by, “Why 
did you want to leave ?", when the response to the original question 
was “Мо”. No attempt was made to probe for underlying reasons; 
but this method had at least the advantage of obtaining an un- 
prompted response relatively free from any bias introduced by the 
questions or the interviewer. 


Twenty-two per cent of all grammar and technical school boys 
and 19 per cent of grammar and technical school girls said that they 
would have liked to stay longer at school. As one would expect, this 
figure falls—in the case of those who had in fact stayed on until 18 
years or over—to 7 per cent of boys, and to 3 per cent of girls who 
would have liked yet longer at school; and, since most of these boys 
and girls could not say for how much longer they would have liked 
to stay, it seems likely that they were merely sorry to leave school 
and had, in the main, completed their Sixth Form course. 


Twenty-nine per cent of boys and 27 per cent of girls, who left 
school at 17 years, would have liked to stay longer, most of them 
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Table 9a. The Attitude of Grammar and Technical School-Leavers 
to the Age at which they left School. 


es —_______—____ 


All 
Grammar and Technical School | Grammar 
Attitude Expressed by Boys who left School at:— and 
Leavers Technical 
15 years | 16 years | 17 years | 18 years Boys 
е % % % % % 
Did not want to stay longer 
at school 81 73 71 93 78 
Would have liked to stay 
longer 19 27 29 7 22 
Number of Boys= 100% 120 276 76 89 561 
———— MÀ ee es 
All 
Grammar and Technical School | Grammar 
Attitude Expressed by Girls who left School at;— and 
Leavers Technical 
15 years | 16 years 17 years | 18 years Girls 
р % % % % РА 
Did not want to stay longer 
at school 86 77 73 97 81 
Would have liked to stay 
longer 14 23 27 3 19 
Number of бігіз = 100% 70 287 90 73 520 


м 


saying they would have liked one more year in order to take 
Advanced G.C.E. 


Of those who left school at 16, 27 per cent of boys and 23 per cent 
of girls would have liked to stay longer, and approximately two-thirds 
of these boys and girls who wanted to stay longer would have liked 
to take the full two-year Sixth Form course. 


А somewhat lower proportion of 15 year-old leavers said they 
would have liked to stay longer at school, i.e. 19 per cent of boys and 
14 per cent of girls. 


Sixteen per cent of modern and all-age school boys and 23 per 
cent of girls said they would have liked to stay longer at school, and 
these proportions do not differ substantially from those of the 
grammar and technical school sample; but since 97 per cent of the 
modern school sample left school at 15 years it is with the 15 year-old 
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Table 9b. The Attitude of Secondary Modern and All-age School- 
Leavers to the Age at which they left School. 


Modern and All-age | Modern and All-age 
Feeling Expressed by Leavers School Boys School Girls 
(97 per cent left (97 per cent left 
at 15) at 15) 


percentage percentage 
Did not want to stay longer at school 84 77 


Would have liked to stay longer 16 23 


Number of Leavers— 100% | 878 801 


leavers from grammar and technical school that they should be 
compared. 


One major difference between the 15 year-old leavers in the two 
samples is that the grammar and technical school group attended 
schools where there was a recognised course which they were sup- 
posed to follow until reaching the age of at least 16; and those who 
left at 15 were presumably either misfits in that type of school or had 
strong pressures causing them to leave. In the modern school sample, 
on the other hand, many of the children had little alternative but to 
leave at 15 if the school had no course to offer, (other than a repetition 
of the year they had just completed) and where there was no chance 
of transferring to a selective school. It is perhaps understandable that 
the proportion of girls who would have liked to stay longer at 
school should be higher in the modern school sample than amongst 
the 15 year-old leavers from grammar and technical schools. The 
boys from secondary modern schools desiring further education and 
training might be expected, in many cases, to consider apprentice- 
ships which, as already noted, often involved entering the factory at 
15 and this may account, at least in part, for the fact that fewer boys 
than girls would have liked to stay longer at school. 


10. The Reasons for leaving Grammar and Technical Schools. 


The reasons given in reply to “Why did you want to leave ?", which 
was asked of all who said they would not have liked to stay longer 
at school, are compared in Table 10 with the reasons for leaving given 
by those who would have liked to remain at school. It will be noted 
that the tendency is for several reasons to occur with a similar 
frequency when the two groups—those who wished to stay and those 
who wished to leave—are combined in a total figure. This seems to 
indicate that. as far as the maiority of young people were concerned, 
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it was a combination of several factors making them glad to leave 
school and it is not particularly significant that some mentioned one 
thing and some another. It is only amongst those who desired longer 
at school that one or two main factors emerge as predominant in 
influencing the decision to leave in spite of the urge to stay. 


Table 10. Reasons for leaving Grammar and Technical Schools. 


Reasons Given by Boys | Reasons Given by Girls 
594 
o 28 E Blo 22 dur 
| РАЗ НЕЕ 
Reasons for leaving School 253 | 255 | 283 | 258| 2d | DUST 
888 | 853 | OCS | 383 | Zee | ors 
382 384 
% % % % % % 
Wanted, or needed to earn money | 13 34 18 15 43 21 
Completed highest course school 
could offer 17 12 16 15 5 13 
Disliked school or some aspect of 
school 14 4 12 24 2 19 
Wanted to start work (money not 
mentioned) 13 6 12 14 4 W 
Suitable job offered 12 12 12 4 10 5 
Not learning anything useful for 
future career 12 1 12 15 9 14 
Lacked academic ability 8 1 8 10 5 
Friends were all leaving school 2 ^ — 2 
Parents wanted child to leave = 1 — 2 
Miscellaneous reasons 2 2 2 3 
No answer (*including those not sure 
whether wanted to leave) 97. 2 *б е5, 2 *5 
Number=100% 436 125 561 417 103 520 


The 12 per cent of boys and 5 per cent of girls in the grammar and 
technical school sample who would have liked to stay longer at 
school, but had completed the highest course available were mostly 
pupils from technical schools, many of which had no Sixth Form 
courses. There would be little point in considering reasons for leaving 
modern schools, since in 1954 and 1955 very few of them had courses 
to offer to retain the over-fifteens. 


Young people who left school because they wanted, or needed, to 
earn money. 


Whether wanting to earn was a desire to have money for them- 
selves, or a necessity arising out of family circumstances, was left 
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ambiguous by most of the young people who mentioned moncy as 
a reason for leaving school. The fact remains that “wanted to earn 
money" was by far the most frequent reason for leaving amongst 
grammar and technical boys and girls who said they would have liked 
to stay longer at school. Thirty-four per cent of boys and 43 per cent 
of girls who would have liked to stay at school said that they left 
in order to earn money as compared with 13 per cent of boys and 
15 per cent of girls giving the same reason amongst those who said 
they had no desire to stay longer at school. 


Young people who said they wanted to start work but did not mention 
the financial aspect. 

Those who said they left school because they wanted to start work, 
but did not mention money, have been treated as a separate category, 
though in some cases "wanted to start work" may have been 
synonymous with “wanted to earn money". Among boys and girls 
who said they would have preferred to stay longer at school, the 
proportion who left school in order to earn money is greater than 
the proportion mentioning wanting to work without reference to the 
financial angle, i.e. 34 per cent as compared with 6 per cent in the 
case of grammar and technical school boys, 43 per cent as compared 
with 4 per cent for grammar and technical school girls. 


Young people who left because a suitable job was offered. 

These young people are distinguished from those who merely said 
that they wanted to start work, because they made a special point 
of the fact that they were actually offered a suitable job before they 
left school. It is possible that the frequency with which boys and girls 
at school are offered jobs is rather higher than the figures suggest, 
because some of those who said merely that they wanted to start 
work may have omitted to mention that they were actually offered 
a job. 


Young people who left school because they were not learning anything 
useful for future career. 

When young people gave this as a reason for leaving school it was 
sometimes a case of desiring vocational subjects not available in the 
school curriculum, and sometimes the belief that they had already 
received enough education for their purposes. 


Young people who left school because they lacked academic ability. 


Relatively small proportions said their own lack of academic 
ability was the main factor in their decision to leave school and we 
have no data from the schools with which to compare pupils’ own 
assessment. The proportion saying they lacked ability was higher 
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amongst grammar and technical school-leavers who would otherwise 
have liked to stay longer at school. Eleven per cent of these boys and 
10 per cent of girls said that they left school either because they 
failed to achieve a high enough standard in the G.C.E., or would 
have failed to pass other examinations, or were unlikely to attain 
university or professional qualifications. This group was possibly 
more critical of their own abilities than the group which, in any case, 
wanted to leave school. 


Young people who left school because their friends were leaving. 


Only 1 per cent of all grammar and technical school boys and 2 per 
cent of girls gave the fact that their friends were leaving as the reason 
for leaving school themselves; however it is clearly impossible to 
assess the extent to which young people were unconsciously influenced 
by the behaviour of their friends. 


Young people who left school because their parents wanted them to 
leave. 


This reason was given by only | per cent of all boys and 2 per cent 
of all girls, but it rises to 8 per cent in the case of girls who said they 
would otherwise have liked to stay at school. Table 7 showed little 
difference between the parents of boys and the parents of girls as far 
as attitude to the length of the child's school life was concerned, and 
indeed, this over-all picture is confirmed by the total figures for boys 
and girls who said in Table 10 that parents were responsible for their 
decision to leave school. Nevertheless it would seem that amongst 
those who felt that they left school before they really wanted to, 
parental pressure in opposition to staying at school had been stronger 
on girls than boys. 


D. MONEY AS A FACTOR AFFECTING THE AGE AT WHICH 
CHILDREN LEAVE SCHOOL 


The following points were studied:—the proportions of young 
people who mentioned money as a reason for leaving school (this 
was examined in relation to father's income); the amount paid to 
parents by young people for board and lodging after starting work ; 
finally the number of young people who had taken paid part-time 
jobs while still at school, (it was felt that their reasons for doing so 
might be relevant to the issue of whether the desire to earn money 
related to the young people's wish for financial independence rather 
than to parents' needs.) 
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11. Money as a Reason for leaving School, shown in relation to 
Father's Income. 


The young people who mentioned wanting to earn money as a 
reason for leaving school are shown in Table 11 as a proportion of 
all young people within each of the categories based on father's 
income. 


Table 11 


Eus —————— o 


Proportion of School-Leavers who mentioned 
Money as a Reason for Leaving 
Income of Father or Guardian 
(Gross weekly) Grammar and Technical School 
Total ota 
Boys =100% Girls =100% 
percentage percentage 
£7-10 and under 34 58 34 71 
£7-10+ to £10 21 114 27 105 
£10-- to £12 18 107 23 75 
£12+ to £16 11 105 13 92 
Over £16 7 71 10 69 
Income not stated 14 106 19 108 
All Income Groups 18 561 21 520 


П 


It will be noted that the proportion of young people mentioning 
money as a reason for leaving school declines, as might be expected, 
as father's income increases. 


Table 12. The Amount paid to Parents for Board and Lodging by 
young Workers. 


Boys from:— Girls from:— 
Amounts paid to Parents Бу | Grammar | Grammar 
young Workers living at Home and Modern and Modern 
Technical | Schools | Technical | Schools 
Schools Schools 


р d percentage | percentage | percentage | percentage 
Nothing paid to parents 7 2 6 4 


Under £1 paid to parents 2 2 2 3; 
£1 but under £2 paid to parents 36 32 46 43 
£2 but under £3 paid to parents 29 29 22 20 
£3 or over paid to parents 22 3l 20 27 
No information obtained 4 4 4 3 


Number of young Workers 
living at Home= 100% 461 836 464 793 


Average Wage of young Workers 93$. 895. | 96s. 81s. 
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The above figures are more meaningful when considered in relation 
to whether the young people also buy their own clothes and this is 
shown in Table 12a. 


Table 12a. The Proportion of young Workers living at Home who 
buy their own Clothes, shown in relation to the Amount they pay 
to Parents for Board and Lodging. 


Amount paid for Board, etc. by young Workers living at Home 


Proportion of own 


" 
Clothes bought by:— |5 5 Amount 
$3 За шьш | £2but | £3and | mot | Total 
2“ js) under £2 | under £3 over stated 


Ex-Grammar and Tech. | No. №. | №. % | №. %| №. % №. |№. % 
School Boys living at home 


Buys all own clothes 12 7|107 65| 66 49 8 8 8 208 45 
Buys some of own clothes | 9 1| 42 26| 26 19 4 4 3 85 18 
Buys none of own clothes | 11 1| 15 9| 43 32| 91 88 7 168 37 
No. of Grammar and Tech. 
Boys living at home 32 9 | 164 100 | 135 100 | 103 100 18 461 100 


Ex-Modern and All-Age 
School Boys living at home 


Buys all own clothes 7 10 | 170 60 | 143 56| 17 6 и 358 40 
Buys some of own clothes | 7 6| 89 31| 36 14| 25 9 9 172 20 
Buys none of own clothes | 6 2| 27 9| 77 30|23 85 13 356 40 


No. of Modern and All-Age 
Boys living at home 20 18 | 286 100 | 256 100 | 273 100 33 886 100 


_мЁ”—Е—м мьЬжн2жжььэъз—ьъБхчУхУк”Бкд3кцкц 


Ex- Grammar and Tech. 
School Girls living at home 


Buys all own clothes и 11|189 90) 71 71| 10 411 14 306 66 
Buys some of own clothes | 10 1| 21 10| 20 20 2 2 3 57 12 
Buys none of own clothes | 8 — — 1 — 9 9181 87 2 101 22 


No. of Grammar and Tech. 
Girls living at home 29  12|211 100 | 100 100| 93 100 19 464 100 


Ex-Modern and All-Age 
School Girls living at home 


Buys all own clothes 19 15 | 253 78| 78 49| 12 6 it 388 49 
Buyssome of own clothes | 3 10| 74 19| 43 27) Ш 5 6 147 19 
Buys попе of own clothes | 9 — | 10 3| 38 24|195 89 6 258 32 


No. of Modern and All-Age 
Girls living at home 31 25 | 337 100 | 159 100 | 218 100 23 793 100 


Table 12a tends to cancel out any differences observable in Table 12. 
Although girls on the whole pay less to their parents for board and 
lodging a higher proportion of them buy all their own clothes. The 
majority of both boys and girls, who hand over less than £2 a week 
to their parents, buy their own clothes, whereas well over 80 per cent 
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of those who pay £3 a week or more buy none of their own clothes; 
but it must be stressed in fairness to the young people that many of 
those who bought none of their own clothes directly did in fact, 
hand over their entire wages to their parents. 


The amount paid to parents was also examined in relation to 
father's income, but this did not appear to affect the issue greatly, 
apart from the fact that the few who paid nothing, or less than £1, 
came in the main from homes where father's income exceeded £16 
a week. When the proportions buying their own clothes are taken 
into account, the majority of young people in all parental income 
groups contributed considerably towards their own upkeep. Further- 
more, in view of the average wages of the young people, many of 
them, even after they had paid their parents, must have had quite 
а lot of money left to spend as they pleased, particularly as compared 
with the young people of the same age who were still at school. 


13. The Proportion of young People who held part-time paid Jobs 
while still at School. 


"Table 13 shows that over 50 per cent of boys in both samples held 
part-time jobs before leaving school and the figures are not much 


Table 13. The Proportion of young People who had part-time paid 
Jobs while still at School. shown in relation to Father's Income. 


Income of Fathers 


, Young People with part- 
time Job while still at School | Under | £7 105, | £10-- | £124- | Over | Income 
£7 105. | to £10 | to #12 | to £16 £16 | Unknown | Total 


(a) Grammar and Technical | % P p p 5 р р 
School Boys Saupe AIC “á Д Е 5 4 x 
Had a part-time job 57 59 57 54 34 50 53 
Did not have a job 43 41 43 46 66 50 47 
Number of Воуз= 100% 58 114 107 105 т 106 561 
(D) Modern and А-А, 
School Boys af 
Had a part-time job 57 55 58 49 45 58 55 
Did not have a job 43 45 42 л 55 42 45 
Number of Boys — 10077 160 | 257 144 116 38 163 878 


(с) Grammar and Technical 
School Girls 


Had a part-time job. 27 33 29 27 30 31 30 
Did not have a job 73 67 7I 73 70 69 70 
Number of Girls=100% 71 105 75 92 69 108 520 


(d) Modern and All-Age 
School Girls 


Had a part-time job 14 17 18 18 23 19 17 
Did not have a job 86 83 82 82 77 81 83 
Number of Girls =100% 142 232 137 126 31 133 801 
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affected by father's income until it exceeds £16 a week. As far as girls 
are concerned parental income does not appear to affect the issue 
at all but fewer girls than boys, and more grammar and technical 
school than modern and all-age school girls, held part-time jobs while 
still at school. It will be seen in Table 13a, however, that the propor- 
tion of girls who held part-time jobs before leaving grammar and 
technical schools at 15 is not very different from the proportion of 
part-time workers amongst modern school girls, 97 per cent of whom 
left school at 15. The vast majority of 15 year-old leavers of both 
sexes in both samples, who did part-time jobs before leaving school, 
delivered newspapers or other goods for tradespeople, and this 
appears to be regarded as more suitable work for boys than girls. 


Table 13a. The Proportion of young People who had part-time paid 
Jobs while at School, shown in relation to Age on leaving School. 
иди 


Grammar and Technical School | *All Modern 
Boys’ Age on leaving School and All-age 
| School Boys 


15 16 17 18 | Total 


s ^ V4 ie REA EA MM 76 
Had a part-time job while 
at school 55 55 49 44 53 55 


Did not have а job while at 
school 45 45 51 56 47 45 


Number of Boys interviewed 
— 10055 119 | 276 77 89 | 561 878 


< o 
S E a s a 
Grammar and Technical School | *All Modern 

Girls’ Age on leaving School and All-age 
! School Girls 


15 16 17 18 | Total 


Е Ў ЕИ ЕЕ | 7a % 
Had a part-time job while 
at school 20 31 32 29 30 17 


Did not have a job while at 
school 80 69 68 71 70 83 


Number of Girls interviewed 
— 10075 70 | 287 90 73 | 520 801 


= o 
1 


* 97 per cent of modern and all-age school boys and girls left school at 15. 


The older girls from grammar and technical schools worked 
mainly as shop assistants on Saturdays and there is a 10 per cent 
increase in the proportion of girls over 15 holding jobs while still 
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at school, as compared with the 15 year-old leavers. The proportion 
of grammar and technical school boys doing part-time jobs decreases 
amongst the 17 and 18 year-old leavers; but whether this reflects a 
more serious attitude to their school work, or merely indicates that 
they were less acceptable as shop assistants than the girls, is a matter 
on which we have no evidence. 


13b. Number of Hours worked per Week while still at School. 


The number of hours per week devoted to paid part-time jobs by 
those still at school is shown in Table 13b. It is noteworthy that 
although negligible proportions of girls worked for over ten hours 
per week, 15 per cent of modern and all-age school boys, and 13 per 
cent of grammar and technical school boys did so. 


Table 13b 
Grammar; Modern | Grammar | Modern 
Number of hours worked and and and and 
per Week before Technical | All-age | Technical | All-age 
leaving School School School School School 


Boys Boys Girls Girls 


percentage | percentage | percentage | percentage 
5 hours or less per week 12 12 3 4 


Over 5 hours to 10 hrs per week 20 26 16 7 
Over 10 hours per week 13 15 1 Éi 
Worked in school holidays only 8 2 9 3 
Never held a job while at school 47 45 71 83 
Number— 100% 561 878 520 801 


13с. The Reasons given by young People for taking part-time paid 
Jobs while still at School. 


Only 9 per cent of boys and even fewer girls, who took a job while 
still at school because they wanted to earn money, said that their 
family needed the money. (See Table 13c). The rest all wanted the 
money for their own needs. Whether these needs would be categorised 
as necessities by those responsible for formulating educational policy 
is irrelevant; the fact remains that half the boys in both samples 
wanted pocket money, guitars, bicycles, records, holidays, clothes 
and other things badly enough to be prepared to go and work for 
them even before they left school. 
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Table 13c 


SSS eee 


Grammar | Modern | Grammar | Modern 

Reasons for taking part-time and and and and 
Jobs while still at School Technical | All-age | Technical | All-age 

School School School School 
Boys Boys Girls Girls 


percentage | percentage | percentage | percentage 
Wanted to earn money 48 47 25 1 


Other reasons than earning 


money 9, 8 9, б 
Did not have а part-time job 47 45 70 83 
Number-— 100% 561 878 520 801 


The Purposes for which 
Money was needed when part- 
time Jobs were taken in order 

to earn Money 


For general pocket money 62 64 50 60 
Saving to buy a specific object 

or for holidays 36 28 22 19 
For clothes 14 12 32 49 
To help at home 9 9 4 7 
Miscellaneous reasons 3 1 6 2 


Number of young people need- 
ing money— 100% 267 408 127 90 


Some gave more than one 
reason, therefore percentages 
add to more than 100. 

No. of reasons: 329 471 


CHAPTER 2 


The Employment Record of School-Leavers 


The analysis of occupation is complicated in the grammar and 
technical school sample by the fact that 14 per cent of boys and 15 
per cent of girls were still taking full-time further education and had 
not yet started work. “Taking full-time further education" has been 
included as an occupational category since this group amounted to 
over 50 per cent of those who left school at 18 years or over, and to 
deal only with those who were in paid employment would, therefore, 
have been somewhat misleading. A high proportion of those taking 
full-time further education were preparing for professional careers, 
and this should be borne in mind when considering the occupational 
categories. 


The fact that 24 per cent of the grammar and technical school 
boys were in the Forces also tends to distort the occupational 
pattern. In view of the fact that deferment is more often given to 
apprentices and to full-time students than to other occupational 
groups it seems likely that the "skilled manual" and “full-time 
education” categories are depleted somewhat less than the others. 


14. The Occupations of School-Leavers. 

Grammar and Technical School boys were more evenly distributed 
over the various occupational categories (with the exception of 
“unskilled manual work"), than were modern school boys or the 
girls in either sample. Full-time further education and professional 
work together accounted for 24 per cent of grammar and technical 
boys, and other non-manual work for 22 per cent. Twenty-five per 
cent were in skilled manual jobs (including apprentices) and 24 per 
cent were in the Forces (mainly National Service). Only 4 per cent 
were doing unskilled manual work. 


Amongst Modern School boys 50 per cent were doing skilled manual 
work, 28 per cent were in unskilled manual jobs and 13 per cent were 
doing non-manual work other than professional. Only 5 per cent 
were in the Forces, the majority being not yet of military age and in 
the main having left school younger than the grammar and technical 
school boys. The proportion of modern school boys taking full-time 
further education, or doing professional work, was negligible. 


As far as Grammar and Technical School girls were concerned 15 
per cent were taking full-time education, and a further 15 per cent 
34 
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had already started work in professional occupations, but the vast 
majority (62 per cent) were in other non-manual occupations (usually 
clerical work). Only 4 per cent were doing manual work. 


Amongst Modern School girls non-manual work accounted for 53 
per cent of the sample, and manual work for 39 per cent. 


The extent to which these overall proportions in the different 
occupational categories varied in relation to father's occupation, age 
of leaving school, and the number of subjects passed in the General 
Certificate of Education before leaving school, will be shown in 
Tables 14a, 14b, and 14с. 


14a. Occupations of School-Leavers in relation to their Fathers’ 
Occupations. 

Although children of non-manual workers tended to take up 
manual work less frequently than did those whose fathers had them- 
selves been manual workers, there was considerable social mobility 
and many young people took up a different type of work from their 
fathers. 


As far as grammar and technical school boys were concerned, the 
proportion taking full-time further education at the time of interview 
was highest (26 per cent) amongst the sons of professional and 
managerial workers, and lowest when fathers were in the unskilled 
manual category (8 per cent). 


Nineteen per cent of the sons of professional and managerial 
workers had already started work of a professional character, as 
compared with under 10 per cent of boys whose fathers came into 
other categories. 


The proportions doing skilled manual work were lower amongst 
the sons of professional or other non-manual workers than amongst 
those whose fathers were themselves manual workers. Twenty-eight 
per cent of the sons of skilled manual workers, and 36 per cent 
amongst those whose fathers were non-skilled manual workers were 
in skilled manual occupations, as compared with 15 and 18 per cent 
respectively for sons of professional and managerial and other non- 
manual workers. 


In the Modern School boys’ sample approximately half the sons 
of both skilled and unskilled manual workers were in skilled manual 
occupations, and the proportion fell only slightly to 42 per cent in 
the case of sons of non-manual workers. The proportion of boys 
doing unskilled manual work was highest (35 per cent) amongst those 
whose fathers were themselves unskilled manual workers, and lowest 
amongst the sons of non-manual workers (22 per cent). Non-manual 
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work accounted for 24 per cent of those whose fathers were also 
non-manual workers, as compared with just over 10 per cent for sons 
of manual workers. 


Table 14a* 


ee 


Occupation of Father 
Present Occupation of School Leaver |= = 

(ie. at time of interview) Е ВЕ ча 8 
5.81555 98 293 &36| 3 
282892 55 253525 Е 

E az 

Е [s] Е 8 ne à А 85 
; à VARIES аас па 
Grammar | Taking Full-time Education 46 | fs | il CI EST 
an Professional work 19 | 6 9 9 7 | 10 
Technical | Other Non-Manual work (inc. Clerical) | 76 | 29 | 22 | 22 | 21 | 22 
School | Skilled Manual work 15 | 18 | 28 | 36 | 29 | 25 
Boys Semi/Unskilled Manual =| 4 6 6 3 4 
Forces (Including National Service) 2€ | 25 | 25 | 19 | 25 | 24 
Number — 100% . 137 |149 |345 | 87 | 88 | 806 
; ` : vo % 26 5 Хх % 
Grammar | Taking Full-time Education % | i$ | i0 | 6 | 20 | 15 
and Professional work Heme e С od IA, 
Technical | Other Non-Manual work (inc. Clerical) | 53 | 67 | 66 | 75 | 60 | 62 
‘School | Skilled Manual work 1 1 4 50 be 
Girls Semi/Unskilled Manual 1 1 Ji 3 1 2 
Not Working/Occupation Unknown eh he) | foe tlle RR RS 
Number =100% 129 | 122 | 251 | 65 | 82 | 649 
No. % я pA ? ^5 
Modern | Professional work or Full-time Education| 4 3 PUES 3 
and Other Non-Manual work (inc. Clerical) | 3 | 24 | 72 | 10 | 12 | 13 
All-Age | Skilled Manual work 16 | 42 | 52 | 49 | 46 | 50 
School | Semi/Unskilled Manual 4 | 22 | 27 | 35 | 30 | 28 
Boys Forces (Including National Service) 8 7 3 3 9 5 
Occupation Unknown/Not Working Tu aeg 2 T 1 
Number — 100% 36 |107 | 466 |225 | 127 | 961 
isl ze A ERA el 
Modern Professional work or Full-time Education| 2 7 4 ^4 6 ^4 
and Other Non-Manual work (inc. Clerical) | 25 | 67 | 54 | 44 | 47 | 53 
All-Age | Skilled Manual work |. 22, |155 Т С 15 
School | Semi/Unskilled Manual з | m1 | 24 | 30 | 29%) 24 
Girls Not Working/Occupation Unknown i 3- MEM RE 1654 
Number — 100% 31 | 98 |420 | 195 | 106 | 850 


* Rounding off in this and subsequent tables means that totals do not always 
aggregate 100 per cent. 


Amongst Grammar and Technical School girls non-manual work, 
usually of a clerical nature, predominated irrespective of paternal 
occupation, though the proportion of girls in such work fell slightly 
to 53 per cent amongst daughters of professional and managerial 
workers, and was highest (75 per cent) amongst the daughters of 
unskilled manual workers. 


The proportions taking full-time further education (including 
universities) varied most in relation to father's occupation, the figures 
ranging from 26 per cent in the case of daughters of professional and 
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managerial workers to 6 per cent amongst those whose fathers were 
unskilled manual workers. The proportion of girls already employed 
in professional work varied little with father's occupation and 
amounted to 15 per cent in the grammar and technical school girls" 
sample as a whole, but if those taking full-time education in prepara- 
tion for a professional career were added, the daughters of profes- 
sional and managerial workers would have a substantial lead over 
the other categories in so far as the proportion entering the profes- 
sions was concerned. 


Twenty-three per cent of the daughters of non-manual workers in 
the Modern School sample were doing manual jobs, and the propor- 
tion rose to 39 per cent for daughters of skilled manual workers and 
to 48 per cent in cases where the father was an unskilled manual 
worker. The proportion of modern school girls doing non-manual 
work, other than professional, was somewhat higher amongst those 
whose fathers were also non-manual workers—67 per cent, as com- 
pared with just over half for daughters of skilled manual workers 
and just under half for daughters of unskilled manual workers. 


Table 14b. Occupations of School-Leavers in relation to Age of 
leaving School. 


Grammar and Technical School Sample 


, Present Occupation Boys who left School at: Girls who left School at: 
(i.e. at time of interview) 15 16 | 17 18 | Total} 15 16 17 | 18 | Total 


*|*15|95,95|9|"9|79|"| 


Taking full-time Education а 1 30] 53| раз | E s 
Professional work 5| 10| 14| 8| 10 9| 22| 29) 15 
Other non-manual work 15| 29| 25| 9| 22 | 70| 79| 60| 13| 62 
Skilled manual work sol 28) 2| 3| 25: | Jo} 2| 2) —| 2 
Semi/Unskilled manual work zr s p em ed ene eod in R 
Forces (Inc, National Service) | 17 | 25| 38| 25| 24 | —| —| 1| 2 

Occ. unknown/not working Ti |i = nt EE 28 ES ea ho 4 
Number=100% 136 | 371 | 120 | 179 | 806 | 74 | 330 | 116 | 129 | 649 


ннн mnes puis ОВ АА Si le np rr pee 
(i) Boys in the Grammar and Technical School Sample. 


Two-thirds of the boys who left grammar or technical school at 
fifteen had gone into manual work. There can be little doubt that 


Note: When dealing here with the occupations of the young people the “profes- 
sional" category does not include. “managerial”, since they were too 
young to have achieved managerial status, though some would un- 
doubtedly rise to this category later in their careers. When dealing with the 
occupations ot the fathers the category is “professional and managerial’. 
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the majority of 18 year-old leavers would ultimately become profes- 
sional workers, though atthe time of interview over half of them were 
still taking full-time further education and a quarter of them were 
doing their National Service. The 16 year-old leavers were fairly 
evenly divided between skilled manual work and clerical or other 
non-manual jobs. Only 13 per cent of the 17 year-old leavers had 
taken up manual work and the position is obscured by the fact that 
38 per cent were in the Forces. 


(ii) Boys in the Modern School Sample. 

The modern school boys, 97 per cent of whom left school at 15, 
show a pattern of occupations similar to that of the 15 year-old 
leavers from grammar and technical schools, except that 28 per cent 
of modern school boys were in semi/unskilled manual work, as 
compared with only 11 per cent of grammar and technical school 
boys. 


(iii) Girls in the Grammar and Technical School Sample. 


Over 60 per cent of all grammar and technical school girls had 
taken up clerical or non-manual work other than professional, and 
it was only amongst those who had stayed at school until at least 
18 that the proportion fell appreciably to 13 per cent. 


(iv) Girls in the Modern School Sample. 

Thirty-nine per cent of the modern school girls were doing manual 
work, as compared with 18 per cent of the 15 year-old leavers 
amongst grammar and technical school girls. Just over 50 per cent 
of the modern school girls were in non-manual occupations approxi- 
mately two-thirds of which were clerical jobs. 


14c. Occupations of School-Leavers in relation to G.C.E. Attainment 
at School. 

G.C.E. was taken at school by less than 2 per cent of the modern 
school sample, but in the grammar and technical school sample, 
where numbers with passes in the G.C.E. are appreciable it is possible 
to consider the type of work taken up in relation to performance in 
G.C.E. before leaving school. Since, however, it was felt that infor- 
mation provided by parents about examination results might not be 
accurate Table 14c (below) refers only to the young people who were 
interviewed personally, whereas Tables 14a and 14b included as well 
those for whom only the parents’ section of the questionnaire was 
completed. 


The numbers in Table 14c should not be used in order to assess 
the proportion of the total sample who passed G.C.E. at various 
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levels (i.e. to compute across the columns rather than down) since 
those who stayed longest at school are under-represented. Otherwise 
it is mainly the proportions in the Forces which are most distorted 
(Cf. Table 14b with Table 14c), because only about one-fifth of the 
boys doing National Service happened to be at home on leave when 
the interviewer called, whereas it was possible to obtain an interview 
with approximately two-thirds of the full-time students since some 
of them were living at home while attending college and others were 
available during vacation. 

Table 14c 


E 


Performance in G.C.E. 
Grammar and Technical Boys 


Present Occupation Sor 
Atleast| more | 3or4 | Тог2 | Failed 
L'A’ | *O' but | ‘O° but | *O' but | in all 
Pass | no*A' | no*A' | по ‘А’ | subjects | G.C.E. 
% % % % |Number| % 
Not working/taking full-time education 63 12 7 3 — 1 
Professional 10 20 14 10 — +4 
Clerical and other non-manual work И 38 44 42 7. 16 
Manual skilled 1 15 29 36 7 61 
Manual semi/unskilled — 4 1 — 3 12 
Forces (including National Service) 15 И 5 9 1 3 
Number == 100% 81 128 80 78 18 176* 


Total number interviewedees61 


А 


Performance іп G,C.E. 
Grammar and Technical Girls 


тер Atteast| more | 3or4 | Lor2 | Failed | Never 

LA” | ‘Or but | "O^ but | 'O' but | inall | took 

Pass | no*A" | no*A' | по'А’ | subjects | G.C.E. 
% | % | % | *|Nme,| 9 
Not working/taking full-time education | 57 15 3 9 1 7 
Professional 39 19 5 8 1 7 
Clerical and other non-manual work 10 65 89 81 16 73 
Manual skilled = 1 1 2 m 6 
Manual semi/unskilled — * E E 2 m i 7 
Number = 10097 49 | 165 93 a 18 | nie 

Total number interviewed==520 


* 109 Boys who never took G.C.E. were Technical School Boys. Total No. of Tech. Воуѕ==132 


61 Girls who never took G.C.E. were Technical School Girls. Total No. of Tech. Girls 77 


As might be expected it was only amongst those who had obtained 
at least one pass at “A” level that substantial proportions were taking 
full-time further education (including universities), at the time of 
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interview—over 60 per cent in the case of boys and 50 per cent of 
girls. 


Amongst boys, the proportion who had already started work in 
professional occupations was lower amongst those with G.C.E. at 
“А” level than amongst those with several “О” but no “А” passes, 
mainly because many of those with Advanced G.C.E. were obtaining 
professional qualifications by means of full-time further education, 
whereas those who embarked on professional careers without “А” 
level G.C.E. were more often articled to their profession and were 
working for their qualifying examinations as part-time students. 


Clerical and non-manual work, other than professional, pre- 
dominated amongst boys who had passed G.C.E. at “O” level only, 
and the proportions doing manual work increased as the number of 
subjects passed in G.C.E. decreased and was as high as 73 per cent 
amongst boys who had never taken G.C.E. 


Amongst girls, 39 per cent of those with G.C.E. at Advanced 
level were already working in professional occupations, as compared 
with 19 per cent of those with five or more passes at “O” level only 
and negligible proportions of those with less than five passes. The 
difference between boys and girls in respect of the proportions with 
G.C.E. at Advanced level who had already entered professions is due 
partly to the fact that girls tended to take shorter courses at college 
(Cf. Table 21b, Page 63) and therefore a higher proportion had 
already started work, and partly to the number of girls entering the 
nursing profession straight from school. Furthermore the girls were 
not affected by National Service. 


The proportion of girls doing clerical or non-manual work, other 
than professional, was over 80 per cent amongst those with between 
one and four passes at “О” level only, decreasing somewhat to 65 
per cent for those with five or more “О” passes, and falling sharply 
to 10 per cent for girls with Advanced G.C.E. 


15. The Reasons given by School-Leavers for choosing the Type of 
Work they were doing. (see pp. 42 and 43). 


Approximately one-third of the jobs taken by boys and girls in 
both samples were chosen because the young people wanted to do 
the kind of work involved, whereas a further 35 to 45 per cent of the 
reasons given for choosing jobs dealt with factors other than the 
actual work itself e.g. pay, prospects, working conditions, location, 
etc., and between 17 and 21 per cent of the jobs were not chosen for 
any specific reason but in the somewhat vague hope that the work 
would not prove uncongenial. In approximately 10 per cent of the 
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cases it was stated that there had been no choice in the matter because 
it was the only job available. 


The proportions claiming a specific interest in the work itself did 
not vary greatly in relation to sex, or to type of school attended, and 
neither did the proportions who could produce no specific reason or 
who had no choice in the matter. The frequency with which any 
individual factor other than the work itself was mentioned tends to 
be low, which makes comparisons rather difficult, but it is worth 
observing that career prospects were mentioned more frequently in 
the grammar and technical school sample than in the modern school 
sample, and by boys more often than by girls, whereas the reverse 
situation applies in the case of “nice workmates”. 


Whereas one cannot hope to reveal all complexities governing 
choice of career merely by asking why young people chose a given 
job, the answers given are not without interest despite the over- 
simplified approach to the problem. 


16. The Average Wage of young People in the various Occupational 
Groups. 


It seems likely that consideration of the financial rewards obtain- 
able must exert some influence on the choice of job, and when the 
average wages for the different occupational categories are considered 
it appears that at least for the first two or three years after leaving 
school the non-skilled manual workers receive the highest wages and 
the professional workers the lowest. It must, however, be remembered 
that many of the latter were still trainees in their profession, just as 
many of the skilled workers were still apprentices. 


That the pay of professional and skilled workers may ultimately 
surpass that of the others is the long-term view, which may not have 
much immediate appeal to young people confronted with the choice 
between extra pocket money and no more examinations on the one 
hand and, on the other, lower wages or even no wages at all, and a 
considerable amount of studying and mental effort. 
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Table 15 
Type of Job taken 
Grammar and Technical Grammar and Technical 
School Boys School Girls 
Reasons for taking that — 2 
И CIE 
ol Е 1-5 ELE 
Е ЕЕН. 
=| Su |e: $ |557 
НЕЬ ЗАНЕ 
А я А 
1 | к | No № | % 
Wanted to do that kind of work, | “" |“ а n 
or to learn that trade 46 | 32 45 14 |36|54| 28 7 6 |31 
No special reason|vaguely 
thought would like k и] 17 16 20 2 9-29: 
Job had good career prospects | 29 | 14 18 12 — 1 1 
Some particular aspect of work- 
TE conditions appealed (e.g. 
indoor/outdoor/clean/meeting 
public etc. 9 12 4 3 |12 
Good Pay 6 10 4 9 
Nice | workmates/friend ог 
relative there 2 3 2 7 1 2 6 
Near home or convenient to get 
there 3 2 2 8 5 1 9 
No choice—only suitable job 
available 2| 14 7 8 1 4 8 
Temporary job while кесш 
call-up or job in chosen fiel 1 5 2 5 — 2 5 
Miscellaneous reasons m 1 =- 1 1 — 1 
No answer 2 5 1 1 — = 1 
No. of Jobs ever Ве = 100% | 82 | 325 | 245 613 23 25 |757 
Number of Reasons given 89 | 334 | 260 700 26 28 |856 


MM 


Table 16 


a —————————— 


Average Wage in Present Jobs (1957) 


Grammar о RES a All-age 
Type of Work 
Girls Boys Girls 
No.of | Average | No. of | Average | No. of | Average 
bs | Wage | Jobs | Wage | Jobs | Wage 
Professional 70 | 96s. | 15 | 65. | 9 | 64s. 
Other non-manual 358 | 96. |127 | 83s. | 427 | 755 
Skilled manual 12 | 90s. | 456 | 84s. | 120 | 89s. 
Semi and unskilled manual и | 100s. | 256 | 103s. | 201 | 90s. 
АШ Present Jobs 451 | 96. | 854 | 89s. | 757 | 81s. 
‘Average Wage in all Previous Jobs 
All Previous Jobs [265 | 155 [305 | ess |947 | вва. lesi | 61. 
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Table 15—continued 


Type of Job taken 


Reasons for taking that ний 
C у 
jol ici 
* lw 
Wanted to do that kind of work, 
or to learn that trade 20 |29 
No special reason|vaguel 
thoi eoo о as n 
4 5 


Job had good career prospects. 


Some particular aspect of work- 
ing И eres (c.g. 
indoor/outdoor/clean/meeting 
public, etc.) 2| 15 10 ю | И 


Good Pay — 7 $. 15 | 9 


Nic orkmates/friend ог 

ps Е РМ m 
Near home or convenient to get 

‘there satt Mer а Н 


No choice—only suitable job 
НВ bea e | soam lo 


Temporary job while ат 


call-up or job in chosen field | — | 6 2 5 2 
Miscellaneous reasons - 1 1 2 
No answer NET 2 
No. of Jobs = 100% 24 | 302 474 1603 


Number of Reasons given 


Table 16a. Average Wage of Apprentices as compared with other 
Workers. 


verage Wage in all Jobs (Past and Present) of Apprentices 
zi n 2а Јон wth otber Workers 


fitnasi ee 
Modern and 
Grammar and Technical M 


Apprentices 
Other workers 


All Jobs 
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17. Travelling Time as a Factor in the Choice of Job. 


Proximity of the job to home was mentioned as having influenced 
choice by only 3 per cent of boys, and 9 per cent of girls, but if actual 
time spent travelling to work is considered it seems clear that often 
the young people had chosen a job near their home. 


Table 17 
Grammar and Tech- 
nical School Leavers Boys Girls 
Travel time from 
Home to Work in 
first Job Rural | Conur- | Other Rural | Conur- | Other 
(Single Journey) areas | bations | Urban | Total| areas | bations | Urban Total 
% % % % % % % % 
Under 4-Воиг 28 22 42 30 23 19 36 27 
4hour but under 4-hour 33 28 30 30 25 29 29 27 
j-hour but under ]-hour 21 27 17 22 26 29 15 23 
4-hour but under 1 hour 5 10 7 13 12 6 10 
1 hour or over 9 10 9 13 1 
Мо daily travel 6 4 3 2 1 2 
No. of Workers = 100% 76 233 185 494 100 172 201 473 
mins. | mins, | mins. | mins| mins. | mins. | mins. | mins. 
Average Travel Time to 
Work in First Jobs 23 26 18 23 29 28 26 28 
mins. | mins. | mins, |mins.| mins. | mins. | mins. | mins. 
Average Travel Time to 
Work in Present Jobs 21 26 18 22 26 28 26 26 


A ————————— 


Modern and All-Age 
School Leavers 


% % % % % % % % 
Under ]-hour 37 47 52 47 21 29 38 31 
1-hour but under 4-hour 33 32 32 31 35 41 43 39 
4-hour but under ]-hour. 19 15 12 15 30 18 12 19 
4-hour but under 1 hour $ 3 S 4 6 3 2 
1 hour or over 1 2 4 6 5 
No daily travel 2 — 1 4 1 — 1 
No. of Workers 1007, | 171 372 329 872 194 336 256 786 
s mins. | mins. | mins. | mins. |. mins. mins. | mins. | mins. 
Average Travel Time to 
Work in First Jobs 20 17 15 17 23 22 19 21 
mins. | mins. mins. | mins, | mins. mins. mins. | mins. 
Average Travel Time to 
Work in Present Jobs 20 17 15 17 22 21 18 20 
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There is also the circumstance that boys more frequently used bicycles 
and auto-cycles which cut out time spent waiting for public transport. 


Boys and girls in the grammar and technical school sample spent, 
on an average, five or six minutes more on the journey to work than 
did those in the modern school sample; and the young people living 
in small or medium-sized towns tended to have a shorter journey 
than those in the large conurbations or rural areas. The difference in 
average travel time between one type of area and another, however, 
never exceeded five minutes, although one might have expected the 
rural areas to involve longer journeys to work than urban areas. In 
fact, as far as grammar and technical school boys were concerned, 
the average journey to jobs held at the time of interview, by those 
living in conurbations, was five minutes longer than that of boys 
living in rural areas. 


18. The Number of Jobs held since leaving School. 


Since it is sometimes thought that young people drift rapidly from 
job to job it seemed important to attempt to assess the extent of this 
problem and, in order to do so, those who left school in 1954 have 
been separated from the 1955 leavers. The former had been on the 
labour market for two-and-a-half to just over three years, whereas 
the 1955 leavers had had between eighteen months and two-and-a- 
quarter years as employees (allowing for the fact that boys and girls 
usually leave at the end of a school term). 


Fifty-nine per cent of grammar and technical school boys who left 
school in 1954 had held only one job in two-and-a-half to three-and- 
a-quarter years, and 17 per cent had held more than two jobs. 
Amongst the 1955 leavers the proportion of grammar and technical 
school boys who had never changed jobs rose to 73 per cent and only 
8 per cent had changed more than once. 


The grammar and technical school girls showed a very similar 
pattern to that of the boys for those who left school in 1954 i.e. 54 
per cent had never changed jobs and 16 per cent had changed more 
than once, but a slightly higher proportion of girls had changed jobs 
once in the first eighteen months to two-and-a-quarter years (27 per 
cent of girls who left school in 1955 as compared with 19 per cent 
of boys). 

When the grammar and technical school sample is considered as 
a whole, irrespective of the year in which they left school, 67 per cent 


of boys and 58 per cent of girls had never changed jobs, and only 12 
per cent of boys and 13 per cent of girls had changed more than once. 


с 
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Job changing occurred rather more frequently in the modern 
school sample, though here again substantial proportions, 49 per cent 
of boys and 44 per cent of girls had never changed jobs. On the other 
hand approximately one-quarter of the modern school boys and girls 
had changed jobs more than once since leaving school; and 13 per 
cent of boys and 11 per cent of girls had changed more than twice, as 
compared with 3 per cent of grammar and technical school boys 


and girls. 


Table 18 
И ere L Н 
Boys Girls 
Number of Number of 
Jobs held by, All Gram- | Jobs held Буј АП Gram- 
Grammar | Left school Left school | mar and | Grammar | Left school] Left school! mar and 
and Tech- | 2} to 3} | 11024 | Technical | and Tech- | 2} to 3+ 1} to 2} | Technical 
nical Boys | years ago | years ago | School | nical Girls | years ago | years ago School 
since (i.e. in (ie. in | Boys who since (i.e. in (ie. іп | Girls who 
leavin: 1954) 1955) have leaving 1954) 1955) have 
school worked school worked 
% % % % % % 
1 Job only 59 73 67 1 Job only 54 63 58 
2 Jobs 24 19 21 2 Jobs 30 27 29 
3 Jobs 11 6 9 3 Jobs 1 8 10 
4 or more 6 4 or more 5 3 
Numberwho [Number who 
have worked ауе worked) 
=100% 216 278 494 = 4 261 212 473 
Number of Number of 
Jobs held | Left school] Left ѕсһоо All Mode: Jobs held | Left school] Left school] All Modern 
by Modern | 23 103} | 12 to 24 School | by Modern | 2% to 3} 1} to 2} School 
School | years ago | years ago School | years ago | years ago | Girls who 
Boys since | (ie. in (i.e. in Girls since | (i.e. in (ie. in have 
leaving 1954) 1955) leaving 1954) 1955) worked 
school school 
% % % % % 
1 Job only 45 53 1 Job only 37 50 44 
2 Jobs 24 26 25 2 Jobs 31 30 31 
3 Jobs 15 п 13 3 Jobs 16 12 14 
4 Jobs 6 6 4 Jobs 10 T 
5 or more 10 7 5 or more 6 4 
Numberwho jumber who| 
have worked, ave worked; 
=100% 426 446 872 =100% 418 368 786 
О ee) и Eu cur A че и ee НО 


Amongst those who left grammar and technical schools at fifteen, 


24 per cent of boys and 28 per cent of girls changed jobs more than 
once, as compared with 12 and 13 per cent for boys and girls respec- 
tively in the grammar and technical school sample as a whole. In this 
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Table 18а. Number of Jobs held, in relation to Age of leaving 


School. 
———— e — 
Grammar and Technical School Grammar and Technical School 
Number of Jobs Boys who left at: Girls who left at: 
since leaving i 
School 15 years | 16 years | 17 years | 18 years | 15 years | 16 years | 17 years | 18 years 
% % РА % % % % % 
1 job only 58 72 63 66 50 60 57 69 
2 jobs 18 21 27 22 22 29 33 26 
3 jobs 12 6 10 12 16 
4 or more 12 1 = = 12 2 4 = 
Number who have | 
ever worked=100%| 119 | 267 41 68 | 282 81 42 


N.B.—Although the period since leaving school varied from eighteen months to three years this 
variation applies equally in all age groups so the comparison is valid. 


respect the 15 year-old leavers from grammar and technical schools 
were similar to the modern school sample, though the proportion 
who had not changed jobs at all was higher amongst boys and girls 
who had left grammar and technical schools at fifteen than amongst 
the young people from modern schools. 


Amongst those who left school at sixteen or over, the proportions 
who changed jobs more than once were considerably reduced, ranging 
from 7 to 12 per cent in the case of boys, and from 5 to 11 per cent 
amongst girls. The apparent tendency, in Table 18a for boys who left 
at sixteen to change jobs less frequently than the 17 or 18 year-old 
leavers is attributable in part to apprenticeships, which occurred more 
frequently amongst the 16 year-old leavers, and also to the fact that 
a higher proportion of 17 and 18 year-old leavers had left jobs 
because they had been called up for National Service. 


19. Proportions in the various occupational Groups who changed 
Jobs. 


When the proportions in the different types of first job are com- 
pared with the position at the time of interview (by which time a 
number of people had changed jobs, in some cases more than once), 
itis seen that the distribution of occupations remains substantially 
the same (sce Table 19); and it might perhaps be inferred therefore 
that young people do not change their type of work when they 
change employers. This is not, however, true, as emerges when the 
situation is examined in more detail in Table 19a. Equilibrium is 
maintained partly by compensating movements in and out of the 
various types of work. 
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Table 19 


EON MU. ril Dr -—-—-—————————M— AI 
Grammar and Technical School Boys 


Type of Work 


Before After After. Present 
Ist change Ist change 2nd change Occupation 
No. % No. pA No. % No. pA 
Professional 65 13 67 14 67 14 65 13 
Clerical and other non-manual | 184 38 165 33 161 33 159 33 
Skilled manual 183 37 182 36 185 36 184 38 
Semi-unskilled manual 37 7 38- 8 34 ie 32 7 
Forces 25 5 42 9 47 10 44 9 
Total 494 100 494 100 494 100 484* 100 


* 10 Boys who once worked are not working at present. 
67 Boys have never worked since leaving school, А 
No. of ex-Grammar and Technical School Boys interviewed —561 


Modern and All-Age School Boys 


Type of Work 


Before After After Present 
1st change Ist change 2nd change Occupation 
No. A No. vA No. % №. % 
Professional 15 2 15 2 14 2 15 2 
Clerical and other non-manual | 132 15 124 14 115 13 116 14 
Skilled manual 435 50 441 51 450 52 456 53 
Semi/unskilled manual 289 33 283 32 283 32 256 30 
Forces 1 — 9 5 10 1 п $ 
Total 872 100 872 100 872 100 854* 100 


Е eae 
* 18 Boys are по longer working. 
6 Boys have never worked. 
No, of ex-Modern School Boys interviewed =878 


Grammar and Technical School Girls 


Type of Work 
Before After After Present 
Ist change Ist change 2nd change Occupation 
No. % No. РА No. vA No. % 
Professional 63 13 71 15 72 15 70 16 
Clerical and other non-manual | 388 82 378 80 376 79 358 80 
Skilled manual 10 2 и 2 12 3 12 2 
Semi/unskilled manual 12 3 13 3 13 3 п 2 


Total 473 100 473 100 473 100 451* 100 
pu lo o po LL Е. ЕН НВ 


* 22 Girls who worked once are not working at present. 
47 Girls have never worked since leaving school. 
No. of ex-Grammar and Technical Girls interviewed —520 


}—_ 


Modern and All-Age School Girls 


Type of Work 
Before After After Present 
Ist change Ist change 2nd change Occupation 
No, % No. % No. % No. % 
Professional 9 1 10 1 10 1 9 1 
Clerical and other non-manual | 477 61 455 58 440 56 427 36 
Skilled manual 106 13 119 15 125 16 120 16 
Semi/unskilled manual 194 25 202 26 211 27 201 27 
Total 786 100 786 100 786 100 757* 100 


— es 
* 29 Girls are no longer working. 

15 Girls have never worked. 

No. of ex-Modern School Girls interviewed = 801 
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19a. The Extent to which those who changed moved into a different 
Type of Work. 


Approximately half the boys from Grammar and Technical Schools 
who changed jobs for the first time took a second job within the 
same occupational category as their first, with the exception of boys 
in the non-skilled manual group. Forty-three per cent of boys doing 
other non-manual work in the grammar and technical school sample 
changed jobs at least once, as.compared with 18 per cent of profes- 
sional workers and 21 per cent of skilled manual. In the modern 
school sample 69 per cent of unskilled manual and 58 per cent of 
other non-manual workers changed jobs, as compared with 38 per 
cent of skilled manual workers. Of the twenty-seven grammar and 
technical school boys who left non-skilled manual jobs, only six went 
into this type of work in their second job, the first job having been, 
in the other cases, a temporary measure while awaiting more suitable 
work or call-up into the Forces. On the other hand, twenty-two 
other boys who had previously been in non-manual or skilled manual 
jobs moved into the unskilled manual category, thus maintaining it 
at approximately the same size. It was only in non-manual work 
(other than professional), and in the Forces, that the proportions 
moving in and out were not approximately equal. Seventy-nine boys 
left first jobs in the other non-manual category and only sixty, from 
all sources, took up this type of work in their second job. On the 
other hand, eight boys left the Forces and twenty-five went in, 
eighteen of whom came from the other non-manual category, defer- 
ment of National Service being less common in this category than 
amongst skilled manual or professional workers. 


Amongst Modern School boys it was in the other non-manual 
group that a lower proportion of boys took a second job in the same 
category as their first—approximately one-third as compared with 
just over half in the skilled and unskilled manual categories. Here 
again, however, the categories remained more or less in a state of 
equilibrium because of movement from one group to another. 


When boys changed from second jobs into third jobs much the 
same trends as were apparent between first and second jobs can be 
seen though the numbers involved are smaller. Approximately one- 
third of the grammar and technical boys who had changed jobs once 
changed again, as did half the boys who had already changed once 
in the modern school sample. In both samples the unskilled manual, 
and non-manual other than professional categories showed higher 
proportions who changed jobs than did the professional and skilled 
manual categories. 
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The majority of Grammar and Technical School girls in employment 
were engaged in non-manual work (other than professional) and 44 
per cent in this category (171 out of 388) changed jobs as compared 
with 25 per cent in the professional category (16 out of 63). Seven of 
the professional workers who changed jobs took up professional work 
for their second job, eight moved into other non-manual work and 
one into non-skilled manual. Ten per cent of the other non-manual 
workers who changed jobs moved into professional work but the vast 
majority stayed in the other non-manual category. 


Sixty-three per cent of Modern School girls in the non-skilled manual 
jobs left their first job, as compared with 35 per cent of those in 
skilled manual work and 58 per cent of those in the other non-manual 
category. Approximately 20 per cent of those who left non-manual 
first jobs moved into manual work—usually non-skilled—in their 
second job. Of the non-skilled manual workers who changed jobs, 58 
per cent remained in this same category in their second job, the rest 
being fairly evenly divided between non-manual and skilled manual 
second jobs. Two-thirds of the girls in skilled manual work did not 
change jobs at all but of the thirty-eight who did change, only four- 
teen took skilled jobs for the second time, fifteen went into non- 
skilled manual jobs and nine into non-manual work. 


Approximately one-third of the grammar and technical girls who 
changed jobs once also changed jobs at least once more, as compared 
with just under half of the modern school girls. 


The young people were asked why they had left their jobs but in 
general it is not possible to say that any particular factors were of 
paramount importance in provoking frequent changes, on the basis 
of the reasons given by the young people themselves; and indeed 
one would not expect a great deal to emerge from such an invitation 
to rationalise. The fact remains that job changing tended to be less 
frequent amongst professional and skilled manual workers than 
amongst the rest, which is only to be expected in view of the training 
period involved. Unfortunately these two categories account for 
‘little over half the occupations followed by boys and for under 20 
per cent of the occupations of girls. 


CHAPTER 3 
Further Education 


The samples were divided into four categories when considering 
further education: 
(1) those who were, at the time of interview, still taking part- 
time courses, 
(2) those who had at one time attended part-time classes but 
had given them up, 
(3) those who were receiving, or had received, some full-time 
education since leaving school, and 
(4) those who had not participated at all in any form of further 
education, 


20a. Further Education in relation to Age of leaving School. 

As would be expected the 18 year-old leavers from grammar and 
technical schools showed the highest proportion with full-time further 
education (over 70 per cent) and the lowest proportion with part- 
time further education. Participation in part-time further education 
did not vary greatly, within the grammar and technical school 
samples, in relation to age of leaving school, except that girls who 
had left school at fifteen showed a somewhat higher proportion who 
had never participated, (36 per cent, as compared with 25 per cent 
for all grammar and technical school girls). 


Ninety-seven per cent of the boys and girls in the modern school 
sample left school at fifteen and when they are compared with the 
15 year-old leavers from grammar and technical schools there are 
great differences in the proportions still attending classes, or who 
never participated in further education, although the proportions who 
started part-time courses and gave them up are very similar. Whereas 
57 per cent of boys who left grammar and technical schools at 
fifteen were still attending part-time classes, the figure was 32 per 
cent for modern school boys; and 46 per cent of modern school boys 
had never participated in further education as compared with 22 per 
cent of boys who had left grammar and technical schools at fifteen. 
Thirty per cent of 15 year-old leavers amongst grammar and tech- 
nical school girls, and only 12 per cent of modern school girls were 
still attending part-time classes; and whereas 60 per cent of modern 
school girls had never participated in further education, the figure was 
36 per cent for girls who left grammar and technical schools at 
fifteen. 
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Thus even amongst the premature leavers from grammar and 
technical schools the proportion participating in part-time further 
education is greater, for both boys and girls, than amongst modern 
school-leavers. 


Table 20a 
Grammar and Technical 
Partici n in Further АЙ Modern | All Grammar | School Boys who left at: 

lucation School Boys* | and Technical | 
School Boys 15 16 17 18 
% РА 1и [я 
Still taking part-time F.E. 32 48 57 | s6 | 40 | 16 
Took part-time F.E. but gave up 19 20 17 24 24 1 
Took/taking full-time F.E, 6 19 8 7 16 71 
No full or part-time F.E. at all 46 19 22 17 24 15 
Number of Boys = 100%; 878 561 120 |275 77 89 
Grammar and Technical 
Mise in Further All Modern. | All Grammar | School Girls who left at: 
jucation School Girls* | and Technical | | | 

School Girls 15 16 17 18 
5 % %|%|%| % 
Still taking part-time Р.В, 12 22 30 23 21 9 
Took part-time F.E. but gave up 24 35 27 39 41 19 
Took/taking full-time F.B. 8 28 13 23 24 74 
No full or part-time F.E. at all 60 25 36 26 24 12 
Number of Girls = 10077 801 520 70 | 287 90 73 


* 97 per cent of modern school boys and girls left school i ae s В 
over per cent because tt 
Further Education. some boys and girls had both full and part-time 


20b. Further Education in relation to Father's Occupation. 


Participation in further education did not vary a great deal in 
relation to father's occupation, except that, in the grammar and 
technical school sample, a higher proportion of sons and daughters 
of fathers in the professional and managerial category received 
full-time further education—33 per cent of boys and 42 per cent of 
girls as compared with 19 per cent of all grammar and technical 
school boys and 28 per cent of girls. 


Seventy-three per cent of the daughters of non-skilled manual 
workers in the modern school sample had never participated in fur- 
ther education, as compared with 60 per cent of all modern school 
girls and 28 per cent of girls with fathers in non-skilled manual 
occupations in the grammar and technical school sample. 
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Table 20b 
—_ о tsciuüccikscisca Lie 
Occupation of Father 
в ее 
Participation in Further Zo = 
Education a к ЕЕ & 
5 23| 38 |F 7 
$3 А i 21 
$i ni B i 
HE |3 
Grammar and Technical School Boys % % % % 
Still taking part-time F.E. 38 52 49 55 
Took part-time F.E, but gave up п 2 19 21 18 
Took/taking full-time F.E. (inc. 
universities) 33 17 15 n 19 19 
No full or part-time F.E. at all 18 25 21 M 18 19 
2. o o o N ШЫ east erat 
No. of Grammar and Technical School 
Boys= 100% 83 | 102 | 241 72 6 | 561 
Grammar and Technical School Girls * % % % % % 
Still taking part-time F.E, 15 20 25 21 25 22 
Took part-time Е.В, but gave up 30 42 |-350 36 37 35 
Took/taking full-time F.E. (inc. 
у) : e | so | as | me || 
No full or part-time F.E. at all 21 25 30 28 25 25 
No. of Grammar and Technical School 
Gitls=100% ^ ss | 10 | 19 | of | 75 | 520 
Modern and All-Age School Boys №, % * * % % 
Still taking part-time F.E. 18 34 36 27 28 32 
Took part-time F.E. but gave up 3 15 14 22 15 19 
Took/taking full-time F.E. (inc. 
universities) : 8 7 6 4 6 6 
No full or part-time Е.Е. at all 5 49 4 50 53 46 
EE ee la a i [S 
No. of M -Age School 
Toys модот апа | cat os | as | 214 | 123 | 878 
Modern and All-Age School Girls No. % * % % % 
Still taking part-time F.E. 10 7 4 6 10 12 
Took part-time F.E. but gave up. 8 29 22 19 18 M 
Took/taki i^i LE. (nc. 
pee e о | 2B 7 peal tua 8 
No full or part-time F.E. at all 5 52 61 73 65 60 
No. b 1 
EX pub а School | ^5 | o4 | 386 | 188 | 104 | ви 


Table adds to over 100 per cent because some boys and girls had both full and part-time 


Further Education. 
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20c. Participation in Further Education in relation to present Occu- 
pation. 


Only those who were already in paid employment either as trainees 
or qualified persons have been included in the professional category 
in Table 20c. Many of the boys and girls who would ultimately take 
up professional work were still taking full-time further education and 
came therefore into the “по occupation" category. The proportions 
with full-time further education in the professional category are thus 
less than they would otherwise be, though a higher proportion of 
grammar and technical school girls who tended to take shorter full- 
time courses than the boys, (see Table 21b) had completed full-time 
further education and taken up professional occupations (39 per cent 
as compared with 12 per cent for boys). It is estimated that the 
proportions with full-time further education in the professional cate- 
gory in the grammar and technical school sample would rise to over 
50 per cent for both boys and girls, if those still taking full-time 
further education, but intending to take up professional work after- 
wards, were included; and the proportions with part-time further 
education or no further education at all, would be somewhat reduced. 


The boys doing skilled manual work, in both samples, showed the 
highest proportions still taking part-time classes (77 per cent for 
grammar and technical school boys and 46 per cent for modern 
school boys), and the lowest proportions who had never participated 
in further education (12 per cent in the grammar and technical school 
sample and 35 per cent in the modern school sample). 


Those in clerical jobs had the highest proportions with no further 
education at all amongst grammar and technical school boys, except 
for the non-skilled manual workers whose numbers were, in many 
cases, too small to percentage. Negligible numbers of modern school 
boys were in clerical jobs and it was the non-skilled manual workers 
amongst modern school boys who showed the lowest proportions 
participating in further education. 


Clerical work accounted for 60 per cent of the occupations of 
grammar and technical school girls, and for 30 per cent of those of 
modern school girls, and the proportions of clerical workers partici- 
pating in further education was the same in both samples—26 per 
cent were still taking part-time classes, 17 or 18 per cent had taken 
a full-time course, and a further 17 or 18 per cent had never parti- 
cipated in further education. The tendency for courses taken by 
clerical workers to be of short duration is emphasised by the fact 
that 40 per cent had already ceased to attend part-time classes. 
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1020 20 PCR Se Пе n iL 


Participation in Further Education 


L——— о 
Grammar and Technical School Boys 
Still taking part-time Б.Е, 
Took part-time Е.Е. but gave up. 
Took/taking full-time F.E. 
No full or part-time F.E. at all 


Present Occupation of School-Leavers 


Я 
8 


$ 
3 
z 


Zu 


E. Er 


Number of Grammar and Technical 
Boys — 100% * 


Modern and All-Age School Boys 
Still taking part-time F.E. 
Took part-time F.E. but gave up 
Took/taking full-time Е.Е. 
No full or part-time F.E. at all 


Number of Modern School Boys= 
100% * 


Grammar and Technical School Girls 
Still taking part-time F.E. 
Took part-time F.E. but gave up 
Took/taking full-time F.E. 
No full or part-time F.E. at all 


мы 
Number of Grammar and Technical 


School Girls = 100% 


Modern and All-Age School Girls. 
Still taking part-time F.E. 
Took part-time F.E. but gave up 
Took/taking full-time F.E. 
No full or part-time F.E. at all 


4 
3 
2 17 2 2|- 17 
2 18 | 75 | 88 | 82 | 22 


Number of Modern School Girls = 
100% * 


* Some boys and girls had both full and part-time 


sor | 9 |253 |174 | 120 


201 44 


Further Education and are counted twice. 
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20d. Participation in Further Education in rural as compared with 


urban Areas. 


It seemed possible that fewer young people in rural areas might 
participate in further education owing to lack of facilities or diffi- 
culties of travel but the differences between urban and rural areas 


were not great. 


Table 20d 


Type of Area in which living 


Participation in Further Education 


Grammar and Technical School Boys 
Still taking part-time F.E, 
Took part-time F.E. but gave up 
Took/taking full-time F.E. 
No full or part-time F.E. at all 


No. of татран and Technical School 


Boys 100% 


Grammar and Technical School Girls 
es ois 
‘ook рагі! .E. but gave uj 
Took/taking full-time rE p 
No full or part-time F.E. at all 


No. of Grammar and Technical School 
Girls 1007;* 


Modern and All-Age School Boys 
Still taking -time F.E. 
Took part-time F.E, but gave up 
Took/taking full-time F.E, 
No full or part-time F.E. at all 


No. of Modern and All-A, 
Hoys-- 100%" ge School 


Modern and All-Age School Girls 
Still taking p ins F.E. 
Took me F.E. but gave up 
Took/taking full-time EE 
No full or part-time F.E. at all 


No. of Modern and All-, 
Girls=100%* 2058259 


Rural | Total 
pA % 
50 50 42 48 
25 15 15 20 
16 19 24 19 
16 19 24 19 
260 213 88 561 
76 76 % % 
23 21 20 22 
36 32 30 35 
27 30 28 28 
21 29 30 25 
194 219 107 520 
% % % % 
32 35 28 32 
20 16 13 19 
5 6 9 6 
45 45 53 46 
375 330 173 878 
76 % % % 
14 1 10 12 
28 21 15 24 
9 7 9 8 
53 64 70 60 

м] 


340 261 200 801 


* Table adds to over 100 per cent because some boys and girls had both full 


and part-time Further education. 


| 
| 
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21. Full-Time Further Education. 


Since full-time further education covered a very varied field, 
ranging from the universities to such things as machine operators" 
courses lasting only a few weeks, it is necessary to consider the 
duration of full-time further education, and also what proportions 
attended the various types of college, institute, etc. In the grammar 
and technical samples it was also possible to consider these propor- 
tions in relation to father's occupation, but the proportions taking 
full-time further education in the modern school samples were so 
small that further breakdowns were impracticable. 


21a. The Proportions attending the various Types of Institutions for 
full-time Further Education. 


Nine per cent of the Grammar and Technical School boys inter- 
viewed went to universities, 5 per cent attended full-time courses at 
technical colleges after leaving school, and a further 5 per cent took 
full-time courses at other colleges or institutes, which included art 
schools, commercial colleges, trades schools, teacher training 
colleges, etc. The proportion with university education rose to 20 per 
cent in cases of sons of professional and managerial workers, but 
otherwise the figures did not vary much in relation to father's 
occupation. It must be borne in mind that some boys do their 
National Service before going to the university, 50 ultimately the 
proportion of boys with full-time further education will probably be 
somewhat higher than the figures given in this report. 


Three per cent of the Grammar and Technical School girls went to 
universities and 8 per cent to teacher training colleges. Seven per cent 
took full-time courses at commercial colleges and 6 per cent at 
technical colleges. A further 4 per cent went to other colleges and 
institutes, which included art schools, domestic science colleges, 
commercial colleges, etc. When considering the proportion of girls 
taking full-time courses at technical colleges it must be remembered 
that many of these courses were in commercial rather than technical 


subjects. 


The proportion attending universities was 8 per cent in the case 
of daughters of fathers in the professional and managerial category, 
as compared with 2 per cent for skilled manual and non-manual, and 
less than 1 per cent for daughters of unskilled manual workers. 
Fifteen per cent took full-time courses at commercial colleges, 
amongst daughters of fathers in the professional and managerial 
category, as compared with 7 per cent of all grammar and technical 
school girls. 


c 
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Table 21a 
Occupation of Father 
Прасе ово а Education Е a 33 tog | Be i. Е a 
ПЕШЕНЕ ШЕНЕ 
E Я vm | gre 8^ aD 
Grammar and Technical School Boys % % % % % % 
University 20 6 4 8 14 9 
Technical College 6 6 2 
Other Colleges, Schools, etc. 7 
Total percentage with full-time F.E. 33 15 12 17 22 19 
No full-time F.E. 67 85 88 83 78 81 
Total Sample = 100% 83 241 72 102 63 561 
Grammar and Technical School Girls % pA % % ^" % 
University 8 2 — 2 4 3 
Technical College. 8 5 6 3 6 
Teacher Training College 6 7 8 10 8 8 
Commercial College 15 5 и 5 4 7 
Others 5 3 1 9 4 
Total percentage with full-time F.E. 42 25 21 30 28 28 
No full-time F.E. 58 75 79 70 72 72 
Total Sample = 100% 85 199 61 100 75 520 


Modern and All-age School Boys 


Total — Modern and All-age School Girls Total 


"Technical College 


% 


% 


2 | Technical College 3 
National Coal Board School 2 | Commercial College 4 
Others 2 Others 
"Total percentage with full-time Е.Е, — 6 Total percentage with full-time F.E. 8 
No full-time F.E. 94 No full-time Е.Е. 92 
Total Sample=100% 878 Total Sample=100% 801 


216. The Duration of full-time Further Education. 

Sixty-six per cent of the full-time courses taken by boys, after 
leaving grammar and technical schools, lasted for more than two 
years, and 11 per cent lasted for more than one year but not more 
than two. Thirteen per cent of the courses lasted for less than six 


months, and 10 per cent for six months to one year. 


Amongst boys from modern schools the situation was reversed, 
with 60 per cent of the full-time courses lasting for less than six 


months and only 12 per cent lasting for more than two years. 
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The grammar and technical school girls tended to take shorter 
courses of full-time further education than did the grammar and 
technical school boys, mainly because of the lower proportion going 
to universities, and also because of the popularity, amongst girls, of 
commercial courses, often of comparatively short duration. Thirty- 
one per cent of the courses lasted for more than one, but not more 
than two years, (mainly teacher training courses), 30 per cent lasted 
for six months to one year and 17 per cent for less than six months. 


Twenty-seven per cent of the courses taken by modern school girls 
lasted for less than six months, as compared with 60 per cent for 
modern school boys. The proportions for courses lasting six to 
twelve months (31 per cent), and over twelve to twenty-four months 
(33 per cent), were very much the same for modern school girls as 
for grammar and technical school girls, but only 9 per cent of the 
courses taken by modern school girls lasted for more than two years, 
as compared with 22 per cent for grammar and technical school girls. 


Table 21b 
a AE E EO A O E 
Grammar and 


*Duration of full-time Course Modern Technical 
School Boys | School Boys 


percentage percentage 


Under 6 months 60 13 
6 months to 1 year 15 10 
Over 1 year to 2 years 13 1 
Оуег 2 уеагѕ 12 66 

53 104 


Number with Full-Time F.E.=100% Э 


Grammar and 
Modern Technical 
School Girls | School Girls 


percentage percentage 


Under 6 months 27 17 
6 months to 1 year 31 30 
Over 1 year to 2 years 33 31 

9 22 


Over 2 years 


Number with Full-Time F.E.=100% 68 125 


* Duration— Length of time attended for students no longer going, or expected 
duration of courses still in progress and attended. Abandonment of full-time 


courses was not common. 
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22a. The Type of Course taken by part-time Students. 


Amongst Grammar and Technical School boys National Certificate 
courses accounted for 35 per cent of the part-time students, and City 
and Guilds came next with 22 per cent. Sixteen per cent of the 
grammar and technical school boys who took part-time further 
education were working for G.C.E. and 9 per cent for examinations 
of professional institutions or the civil service. A further 6 per cent of 
part-time students took other courses with qualifying examinations, 
and 12 per cent of the courses taken by grammar and technical 
school boys had no examinations attached to them. 


In the Modern School boys’ sample City and Guilds courses 
accounted for 42 per cent of part-time students, and National Certi- 
ficate courses for 22 per cent. Three per cent took G.C.E. courses, 
and 11 per cent other courses with qualifying examinations. Twenty- 
two per cent of the courses taken by modern school boys had no 
examinations attached to them. 


Amongst Grammar and Technical School girls 44 per cent of the 
part-time courses taken had no examinations attached to them and 
26 per cent were courses for qualifications in commercial subjects. 
Eleven per cent of the part-time students were working for G.C.E., 
4 per cent for National Certificate, and 4 per cent for examinations 
of professional institutions or the civil service. Eleven per cent of the 
courses were for other miscellaneous qualifications. 


In the Modern School Girls’ sample, 62 рег cent of the part-time 
courses had no qualifying examinations attached to them, 19 per 
cent were examination courses in commercial subjects, and 3 per cent 
were G.C.E. courses. Sixteen per cent were courses with other 
qualifying examinations. 


That 16 per cent of the part-time courses taken by grammar and 
technical school boys and 11 per cent in the case of girls should have 
been G.C.E. is noteworthy since in many cases they presumably could 
have done this at school had they chosen to do so. Approximately 
three-quarters of the grammar and technical school girls taking 
G.C.E. as part-time students were doing it at *O" level, as were 
three-fifths of the grammar and technical school boys. 


In both samples the girls took a higher proportion of courses which 
had no examinations attached to them than did the boys. Some of 
these courses may nevertheless have had a vocational motive. There 
is little doubt, however, that the majority of courses without qualifying 
examinations were not essential to the job held, though they may in 
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some cases have had a certain degree of vocational usefulness. Many 
of them were purely recreational, such as keep fit classes and dancing 
classes. In any event, a high proportion of these non-examination 


courses were given up, as will be seen later in Table 22b. 


The “other courses with qualifying examinations" were, in the 


main, vocational trade courses. 


Table 22a 
Boys from Boys from 
Part-time Courses taken by Boys Grammar and Modern 
Technical Schools Schools 
percentage percentage 
G.C.R. 16 3 
National Certificate 35 22 
City and Guilds 22 42 
Professional Institutions/Civil Service 9 1 
Other courses with qualifying exams. 6 10 
Other courses without qualifying exams. 12 22 
Number of Part-Time Students— 1007; 382 42 


АА 


Girls from Girls from 
Part-time Courses taken by Girls EIS e Т Моа 

percentage percentage 
G.C.E. И 3 
National Certificate 4 "n" 
Commercial Courses 26 19 
Professional Institutions/Civil Service 4 1 
Other courses with qualifying exams. п 15 
Other courses without qualifying exams. 44 62 
Number of Part-Time Students— 1007; 296 289 


о o 0 —— 
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22b. The Proportion within the various part-time Courses who had | 

given up attending Classes. | 
Between 70 and 80 per cent of all part-time students, who started 
courses not leading to qualifying examinations, had given them up 
by the time of interview. Two-thirds of the boys and girls in the 


Table 22b 


Percentageof|Percentageof| Total 
Type of Course taken by Students |Studentswho| Students 
part-time Students continuing | had given | in Course | 
Course up Course =100% 
№. 
Grammar and Technical School Boys 
G.C.E. 38% 62% 60 
National Certificate 88% 12% 135 
City and Guilds 91% 9% 85 
Other Courses with Qual. Exam. 62% 38% 58 
Other Courses with no Qual. Exam. 27% 73% 44 
All Part-Time Courses 70% 30% 
No.— 267 115 382 
Modern and All-Age School Boys 
G.C E, 9 4 13 
National Certificate 67% 33% 98 
City and Guilds 87% 1374 187 
Other Courses with Qual. Exam. 56% 44% 48 
Other Courses with no Qual. Exam. 25% 75% 96 
All Part-Time Courses 64% 36% 
№.= 283 159 442 
Grammar and Technical School Girls 
G.C.E. 1 23 34 
R.S.A./C. and G./N. Counties Com./ 

Pitmans 57% 43% 75 
Other Courses with Qual. Exam. 49% 51% 57 
Other Courses with no Qual. Exam. 24% 76% 130 

All Part-Time Courses 38% 62% 
No.— 113 183 296 
Modern and All-Age School Girls 
GCE. 5 5 10 
R.S.A,/C. and G./N. Counties Com./ 

Pitmans 73% 27% 56 
Other Courses with Qual. Exam. 43% 57% 45 
Other Courses with no Qual. Exam. 199; 81% 178 

All Part-Time Courses 345; 66% 
No.— 99 190 289 
ЕЕ >: "И OE EC 
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grammar and technical school sample who took part-time G.C.E. 
courses had already stopped attending, approximately half the girls 
and two-thirds of the boys having given up without passing the 
examination in any subject. 


Thirty-three per cent of modern school boys who started National 
Certificate courses gave up, as compared with 12 per cent of grammar 
and technical school boys. Thirteen per cent of modern school boys 
and 9 per cent of grammar and technical school boys gave up City 
and Guilds courses; and other courses with qualifying examinations 
were given up by 44 per cent of modern school boys who started 
them and by 38 per cent of grammar and technical school boys. 


It was thus only in National Certificate courses that modern school 
boys were markedly more prone to give up than grammar and 
technical school boys, and it will be shown later that day release was 
given less frequently to modern school boys taking National Certi- 
ficate courses than to grammar and technical boys, which may have 
affected the proportions giving up the course (see Table 25а). 

As far as girls were concerned the proportion of all part-time 
students who had given up courses Was approximately two-thirds in 
both samples, whereas approximately two-thirds of the boys in both 


samples were continuing courses. 


22c. The Duration of part-time Education. 


Amongst those still continuing part-time classes, 86 per cent of 
grammar and technical school boys, and 67 to 76 per cent in the 
other three groups, had been attending for more than a year; and, 
in fact, 36 per cent of the grammar and technical school boys, and 
25 to 29 per cent of the others had been going to classes for more 
than two years, which is quite а substantial proportion in view of the 
fact that only those who left school in 1954, or early in 1955 had an 
opportunity to attend for more than two years, i.e. approximately 
half the grammar and technical school sample and two-thirds of 
the modern school boys and girls. (T! his difference between the 
samples being due to the fact that pupils from grammar and tech- 
nical schools tend to wait till the end of the school year before 
leaving). 


Amongst those no longer attending classes, on the other hand, 
just over a third in all groups had given up less than six months after 
starting; and only 20 per cent of modern school girls, and 26 per 
cent of the others, had carried on for more than a year before giving 


up. 
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Table 22c 
eee —À 
*Duration of part-time Education Students still | Students who 
attending had given up 
: % % 
Grammar and Technical School Boys 
Part-time classes for less than 6 months 2 37 
3 „ Гог 6 months to 1 year 13 37 
A » for over 1 year to 2 years 50 22 
» „ for over 2 years 36 4 
Number of Part-Time Students— 10077 267 115 
І. hool B. а 4 
Modern and All-Age School Boys 
Part-time classes for less than 6 months З, 37 
» „ Гог 6 months to 1 year 27 37 
» „ Гог over 1 year to 2 years 45 23 
»" » for over 2 years 25 3 
Number of Part-Time Students = 1007; 283 159 
^ 26 
Grammar and Technical School Girls 
Part-time classes for less than 6 months zi 36 
m „ Гог 6 months to 1 year 21 38 
h^ » for over 1 year to 2 years 50 23 
X » Гог over 2 years 26 3 
Number of Part-Time Students = 1007; 113 183 
% % 
Modern and All-Age School Girls 
Part-time classes for less than 6 months 12 39 
» „ for 6 months to 1 year 21 41 
» » for over 1 year to 2 years 38 11 
vi » for over 2 years 29 9 
Number of Part-Time Students — 1007; 99 190 


* Duration-- Length of time attended to date of interview. 


23. The Achievements of part-time Students who had given up Classes. 


As seen above, at least three-quarters of those who had given up 
classes had done so during, or at the end of, their first year as part- 
time students, and one would not therefore expect their achievements 
to be great. The diversity of courses and the small numbers involved 
in most cases, make it difficult to summarise their achievements in 
any very meaningful way. Taking, however, those who gave up 
courses leading to examinations, one finds that 78 per cent in the 
modern school boys' sample, and just over 60 per cent in the other 
three groups, abandoned courses without passing an examination at 
any level in any subject. 
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Table 23 
п 
Examinations passed as part-time | Grammar and | Modern | Grammar and | Modern 
Students by those no longer "Technical | School | Technical | School 
attending Classes School Boys | Boys | School Girls | Girls 
% % % % 
Passed an examination in at least one 
subject 39 22 39 37 
Did not pass any examination as part- 
time students 61 78 61 63 


SSeS 


Number who gaye up Examination 


Courses = 100% 83 88 84 46 
Number who gave up Non-Examination 

Courses 32 71 99 144 
Total number who gave up Part-Time 

Classes 115 159 183 190 
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24. Pressures and Inducements towards part-time Classes. 


The general effects on the proportions participating in further 
education of factors such as home and educational background, and 
type of work taken up, were discussed earlier; but there is still the 
question of what effect advice in favour of classes by parents, 
teachers, youth employment officers and employers, has on the 
proportions doing so. 


The inducements offered by employers to encourage attendance 
at classes, particularly the granting of day release to part-time 
students, are clearly of major importance, as also is the question of 
the extent to which participation in part-time further education was 
voluntary or a compulsory condition of employment. 


24a. The Proportions of School-Leavers who received Suggestions 
about part-time Classes from various Sources. 


A higher proportion of boys than girls received suggestions from 
various sources about the advisability of taking part-time classes. 
Only 9 per cent of grammar and technical school boys, 16 per cent 
of modern school boys, and approximately one-quarter of the girls 
in both samples, said that no-one had ever suggested they should 
attend part-time classes; and in all groups except grammar and 
technical school girls the proportion saying they had received no 
suggestions about classes was considerably higher amongst those who 
had never taken part-time further education than amongst those who 
had done. 
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Table 24a 
Participation in Part-time Further Education 
Grammar and 
Technical Boys Modern School | Technical Girls | Modern School 
with Boys with with Girls with 
EU ume Стазе — " 
suggested by: e ae du: E 
ERES] Td q 199141 
НН 
z [оз ou оз e 

н 23| 6 | 8823 ё H 27| 6 | Bal 25 

WI WI КАКА 9| 96 | 76 | 26 | 76 | 6 
School 30| 18| 28| 47 | 43 18| 24| 20| 45| 36| 40 
ҮЕ.0. 29| 31| 29| 38| 26 m| 18| 15| 35| 21| 25 
Parents 32| 23| 30| 37| 14 27| 21| 25| 32| 16| 22 
Employers 83| 42| 75| &| 25 48| 33| 43| 47| 12| 25 
Other friends or rela- 
rna s| a| 6 7 u| 7|5»] 6| 5| 6 
No-one 5121 9| 3| s 23| 25| 24| 13| 36| 27 
Total=100% 382 | 104 | 486 | 442 | 404 | 846 | 296 | 132 | 428 | 289 | 480 | 769 
No; „With Full-Time 
F.E. only 75 32 92 32 
Total Sample | 561 | 878 | 520 801 


ee ee n HM ee E VE id LE cis eee 
N.B.—Table adds to over 100 per cent because the suggestion of classes often came from more 
than one source. 


The Grammar and Technical School girls appear to have ignored 
advice to take classes at least as frequently as they followed it, except 
that amongst those who had taken part-time classes, employers had 
suggested it in 48 per cent of the cases, as compared with 33 per cent 
amongst those with no further education at all. 


Classes had been suggested by school teachers and employers with 
approximately equal frequency amongst Modern School girls who 
had taken part-time further education (45 per cent in the case of 
teachers, and 47 per cent for employers) whereas amongst modern 
school girls with no further education at all only 12 per cent said 
that their employers had advised them to take classes, although their 
schools had apparently done so in 36 per cent of the cases. The 
parents of modern school girls had suggested classes in 32 per cent 
of the cases in the group who had participated in part-time further 
education, as compared with 16 per cent amongst non-participants. 


Amongst Modern School boys, the figures for suggestions from 
parents about classes were very similar to those for modern school 
girls; but the figure for employers was as high as 81 per cent amongst 
modern school boys who had taken part-time classes, as compared 


with 25 per cent in the case of modern school boys with no further 
education at all. 
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Employers had suggested part-time classes to 83 per cent of the 
Grammar and Technical School boys who took them, though it is 
perhaps equally noteworthy that employers had also advocated 
classes in 42 per cent of the cases amongst grammar and technical 
school boys who did not participate at all in further education. 


24b. Compulsory part-time Classes as a Condition of Employment. 


Although suggestions from teachers, youth employment officers 
and parents no doubt had some effect on the proportions participating 
in part-time further education, it is clear that, amongst boys at least, 
the predominant influence was that of employers. This raises the 
question to what extent employers enforced their wishes in this 
matter by making attendance at part-time classes a virtually com- 
pulsory condition of employment. 


Table 24b shows that, amongst boys still attending classes, atten- 
dance was compulsory for 66 per cent in the grammar and technical 
school sample, and for 70 per cent in the modern school sample. 


Amongst girls, however, classes were compulsory for about 20 per 
cent of those who were still attending them at the time of interview. 


Table 24b 


нараа eee —— 


Grammar | Modern | Grammar | Modern 
an and and and 

Technical | All-age | Technical | All-age 

School School School School 


Boys Boys Girls Girls 
% % % % 
Part-time classes compulsory in present job 66 70 21 20 
Part-time classes voluntary in present job 34 30 79 80 
Total still attending Part-Time Classes = 100 7; 261 283 13 99 


The difference between boys and girls in the proportions attending 
classes voluntarily is of particular interest when one considers what 
this means in terms of the total samples, instead of merely amongst 
those at present attending classes. As the next table shows 48 per cent 
of boys and 22 per cent of girls in the grammar and technical school 
sample, and 32 per cent of boys and 12 per cent of girls in the modern 
school sample, were still taking part-time further education at the 
time of interview; but when one considers only those doing so 
voluntarily one finds that the proportions for the sexes are equal in 
the two samples, i.e. 16 per cent for boys and 17 per cent for girls 
in the grammar and technical school sample, and 10 per cent for both 
boys and girls in the modern school sample. 
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Table 24b (i) 


Grammar and 
Technical School | Modern School 


Boys Girls Boys | Girls 


The proportion of whole sample still 


attending classes voluntarily 16 17 10 10 
Proportion attending compulsory classes 32 5 22 2 
The total proportion of school-leavers 

still attending classes (i.e. voluntary 

and compulsory) 48 22 32 12 
Sample- 100% 561 520 878 801 


24c. The Proportions of part-time Students who had Day Release. 


Sixty-five per cent of all boys who had ever taken part-time further 
education, in both samples, were given day release by their employers 
in order to attend classes; and amongst boys still attending classes 
the proportion with day release was 78 per cent in the grammar and 
technical school sample, and 75 per cent in the modern school sample. 
The proportion of day release students amongst boys who had given 
up part-time courses was appreciably lower—37 per cent in the 
grammar and technical school sample and 48 per cent in the modern 
school sample. 


Thus it would seem clear that amongst boys day release is a 
powerful factor in favour of the continuance of part-time further 
education. Amongst girls, on the other hand, the proportion of day 
release students did not exceed 20 per cent of all who had ever taken 
part-time further education, and this proportion varied little between 
those who had given up, and those who were continuing, part-time 
classes. 


Table 24c 


oen Oma sad Modern School 
|_School Boys | School Girts Girls 
FE Ja E 3 
meini Ei 
30/74] 38| 20 25| 8 |502] | 26 257 
2 < |9 < < 
E их ARAR 
Day Release 78 65 | 22 25 17 19 
No Day Release 22| 63| 35 78 | 82 75 | 83 81 
No, 1007; 267] 115 | 382 1 183 99 | 190 | 289 
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24d. Other Inducements offered by Employers. 
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Some employers encouraged participation in part-time further 
education by such inducements as payment of class fees, or fares, 
or the awarding of prizes to successful students; but clearly these 
inducements must be considered in relation to whether they were 


Table 24d 


Day Release Students 


Students without Day 
Release 


Inducements given by Employers 
to encourage attendance at Classes А All with 
Still | Given Given | no Day 
going up up lease 
Grammar and Technical School Boys % % % % 
Pays all fees for classes 42 50 4 14 
са ei ae 
efunds fees if exams. = 
Helps with fares 10 19 5 5 
Gives prizes for successful students 25 14 3 я 
Pays incr. wage/bonus if exams, passed 1 5 3 5 
Pays for books/tools, etc. for classes 4 2 — 2 
Pays meal allowance for students 1 2 — 
Gives no inducement 30 2 87 73 
No. of Part-Time Students = 10074 208 42 73 132 
Modern and All-age School Boys % % % % 
Pays all fees for classes 4l 26 8 14 
Pays part fees 5 3 1 1 
Refunds fees if exams. passed =| = 4 2 
Helps with fares 13 16 6 5 
Gives prizes for successful students 17 9 2 3 
Pays incr. wage/bonus if exams. passed 5 4 = 1 
Pays for books/tools, etc. for classes 2 5 = 2 
Pays meal allowance for students 2 1 - = 
Gives no inducement 37 50 82 7 
No. of Part-Time Students = 100% 211 76 83 155 
Grammar and Technical School Girls No. No. % pA РА 
Pays all fees for classes 8 16 41 3 8 
Pays part (осв 2 ex 24 1 1 
Refunds fees if exams. passed. 2 3 9 1 m 
Helps with fares 4 3 12 1 2 
Gives prizes for successful students 1 3 7 = у 
Pays incr, wage/bonus if exams. pi 1 1 3 1 3 
Pays for books/tools, etc. for classes 1 3 7 = 1 
Pays meal allowance for students =- 1 2 E = 
Gives no inducement 9 4 22 95 88 
No. of Part-Time Students = 100% 25 33 88 150 238 
Modern and All-age School Girls No. No. БА % % 
Pays all fees for classes 10 17 12 6 8 
Pays part fees = 2 3 = 1 
Refunds fees if exams. passed 1 1 1 1 1 
Helps with fares 5 7 7 1 3 
Gives prizes for successful students. 4 4 1 1 1 
Pays incr. wage/bonus if exams. 1 1 1 1 1 
Pays for books/tools, etc. for classes | — — 3 1 
Pays meal allowance for students — 1 = > 
Gives по inducement 9 
No. of Part-Time Students — 100% 24 LEES EZ 


N.B.— Table adds to over 100 per cent because some employers gave more than one inducement, 
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additional to, or instead of, day release. The employers who gave 
day release also gave other inducements more frequently than those 
who did not give day release. Over 70 per cent of boys' employers, 
who did not give day release, also failed to give any other induce- 
ments, whereas amongst boys with day release only 29 per cent in 
the grammar and technical school sample, and 40 per cent in the 
modern school sample, said their employers gave no additional 
inducements. 


As far as the girls in both samples were concerned, 88 per cent of 
employers who did not give day release also gave no other induce- 
ment, whereas amongst girls who received day release, only 22 per 
cent in the grammar and technical school sample and 32 per cent 
in the modern school sample said their employers gave no additional 
inducements. 


The proportion of employers offering no inducements tended to be 
higher amongst students who had given up classes than amongst 
those who were continuing part-time further education. 


25. The Conditions of Day Release. 


Since day release, for boys at least, is probably the most important 
single factor operating in favour of continued participation in further 
education, it is worth considering some of the conditions under which 
it operates; in particular, the type of course for which day release is 
given, the extent to which the granting of day release is conditional 
upon attendance at evening class as well, and the proportion of 
students who suffer any financial loss because of day release. 


25a. The Proportion of day release Students within the various 
Courses. 

Amongst grammar and technical school boys taking National 
Certificate and City and Guilds courses 86 per cent were day release 
students, as compared with 44 per cent of those taking G.C.E. and 
approximately one-third of those in other courses. 


In the modern school sample, day release was given to 83 per cent 
of the boys taking City and Guilds courses, but to only 58 per cent 
of those taking National Certificate and to approximately half the 
boys in other courses. We have no evidence as to why the proportion 
of modern school boys with day release for National Certificate 
Courses should be lower than that of grammar and technical school 
boys, whereas the proportions with day release for City and Guilds 
courses are approximately the same in the two samples. The lower 
proportions with day release in National Certificate courses, amongst 
modern school boys, must be borne in mind when making com- 
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parisons between the two samples in terms of the proportions who 
gave up courses (see Table 22b). 


Only 20 per cent of the girls with part-time further education had 
ever had day release, and the proportion of day release students, in 
both samples, was highest amongst those taking “other courses with 
qualifying examinations" that is amongst those working for examina- 
tions of professional and trades institutes. Of the girls who took 
commercial courses, only 17 per cent in the grammar and technical 
sample, and 13 per cent in the modern school sample, had day release. 


Table 25a 
Proportion of Part-Time 
Students Total 
Type of Course Students 
With Without |in Course 
Day Release | Day Release | = 100% 
No. 
Grammar and Technical School Boys 
CE. 44% 56% 60 
National Certificate 86% 14% 135 
City and Guilds 86% 14% 85 
Other Courses with Qual. Exam. 36° 64% 58 
Other Courses with no Qual. Exam. 30% 70% 44 
All Part-Time Courses 65% 35% 382 
Modern and All-Age School Boys 
G.C.E. = i$ 4 9 13 
National Certificate 58% 42% 98 
City and Guilds 83% 17% 187 
Other Courses with Qual. Exam. 52% 48% 48 
Other Courses with no Qual. Exam. 49% 51% 96 
All Part-Time Courses | 65% 35% 442 
о 
Grammar and Technical School Girls 
С.С.Е. V 27 34 
R.S.A./C. and G./N. Counties Com- 
mercial/Pitmans 17% 83% 75 
Other Courses with Qual. Exam. 38% 62% 57 
Other Courses with no Qual. Exam. 12% 88% 130 
All Part-Time Courses 20% 80% 296 
Mode d All-Age School Girls 
CCH. a genes 2 8 10 
R.S.A./C. and G./N. Counties Com- 
mercial/Pitmans 13% 87% 56 
Other Courses with Qual. Exam. 31% 69% 45 
Other Courses with no Qual. Exam. 19% 81% 178 


All Part-Time Courses 19% 81% 289 
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25b. The Proportion of day release Students who also attended 
Evening Classes. 


For approximately half the boys who received day release it was 
compulsory that they should also attend an evening class (52 per 
cent in the grammar and technical school sample and 47 per cent 
in the modern school sample). A further 19 per cent in the grammar 
and technical sample, and 13 per cent in the modern school sample, 
attended evening classes voluntarily in addition to their day release 
classes. 


Table 25b. Day release Students and Evening Classes. 


Attend/attended day class + 


compulsory evening class 52 47 19 12 
Attend/attended day class + 

voluntary evening class 19 13 33 21 
Attended day class only 29 40 48 67 


Total who have ever had Day 
Release 100% 250 287 


Amongst girls 19 per cent of day release students in the grammar 
and technical school sample, and 12 per cent in the modern school 
sample attended compulsory evening classes, and a further 33 per 
cent and 21 per cent of day release students, in the two samples 
respectively, attended voluntary evening classes. 


Table 25c. The Proportion of Day Release Students who lost Wages 
or Bonus because of Day Release. 


Modern | Grammar | Modern 
and and and 
All-Age | Technical | All-Age 
School School School 

Boys 


Girls Girls 

% % % 

Some loss of wages or bonus И 3 — 
No loss of wages or bonus 90 89 97 100 


Total who jon ever had Day 


Release 1 26 | 250 287 58 56 
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Loss of wages or bonus because of day release was virtually 
non-existent amongst girls, and occurred amongst only 10 or 11 per 
cent of men day release students. In the cases where there was some 
financial loss, it was usually not that the employer had deducted 
wages for the day spent at class, but that the production bonus which 
the boy might otherwise have earned was adversely affected. 


26. The Time spent at Work and Study by part-time Students. 


It seemed important that we should attempt to assess just how 
much time young workers have to spend when they attempt to 
combine studying with earning a living. 


26a. The average Number of Hours per Week spent at Work and 
Study by day release, as compared with evening only, Students. 


It seemed likely that students without P.D.R. might be left with 
considerably less leisure time than those with P.D.R., but Table 26a 
reveals that the average total hours per week spent at work and class 
and on homework were actually a fraction longer amongst day 
release students than amongst those students without day release in 
the grammar and technical school samples; and in the modern school 
sample, although those without day release showed a slightly higher 
average number of hours, the difference was less than one hour per 
week. The explanation for this, on the surface surprising circumstance, 
no doubt lies to some extent in the fact that day release students 
tended to take more time-consuming courses and that, except for 
the modern school girls, the majority of day release students also 
attended evening classes. It must also be recognised that the small 
number of girls with day release, and the comparatively low propor- 
tion of boys without day release, make the average figures somewhat 
unreliable. 


Table 26a. The average Number of Hours per Week spent on Work 
(i.e. Job) + Class + Homework by Students still taking part-time 
Classes. 


Students without 


Day-Release 
Day Release 


Students 


No, | Av. hours Ау. hours 


per week per week 
Grammar and Technical School Boys 208 48:4 59 47:3 
Modern School Boys 47-7 72 48:6 
Grammar and Technical School Girls 44-8 88 44:5 
45-0 75 45:5 


Modern School Girls 
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Unfortunately it is not possible to produce comparable figures for 
those who had given up classes, since many of them could not 
remember accurately, having often attended classes for a compara- 
tively short period some considerable time ago, and in some cases 
their working hours had also changed since then. 


26b. The Number of Evenings per Week spent at Classes by those 
still attending compared with those who had given up part- 
time Further Education. 

Just over half the part-time students amongst girls in both samples, 
and irrespective of whether classes were continuing or had been 
given up, attended classes on more than one evening per weck; 
whereas amongst the boys in both samples, although just over half 
the part-time students who had given up had classes on more than 
one evening per week, the proportions with evening classes more 
than once a week amongst boys still continuing part-time further 
education were only a little over one-third. Furthermore 24 per cent 
of grammar and technical school boys who had given up classes, and 


Table$26b 
$ | rammar an odern and All-age 
Number of Evening Classes | Technical School Boys School Boys 


per Week 
Still Classes Still Classes 
attending | given up | attending | given up 


76 7 7 ^s 
No evening classes (day atten- Е А © % 
dance only) 21 14 27 25 

One evening per week at class | 43 3l 36 21 


Three evenings per week at class | 72 
Four or more evenings per week 


Two evenings per week at class | 24 Sp 
36 55 
at class —) 


Number of Воуз = 100% 


È Grammar and 

Number of Evening Classes | Technical School Girls 
per week | 

Still 


attending 


Modern and All-age 
School Girls 


Still Classes 
attending | given up 


% 


Classes 


No evening classes (day atten- 


dance only) 8 12 
One evening per week at class | 4/ 30 
Two evenings per week at class | 327 30 
Three evenings per week atclass | 17 1 26 
Four or more evenings per week 5, 58 

at class 2) 2 
Number of Girls— 100% 113 190 
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37 per cent in the modern school boys sample, had classes more 
than twice a week, as compared with 12 per cent and 18 per cent for 
boys continuing classes in the two samples. 


There seems little doubt that the chances of a course being 
abandoned increase, as far as boys at least are concerned, the more 
evenings per week that are involved. This is somewhat less true of 
girls because the courses taken were on the whole, either compara- 
tively short-term commercial ones or of a recreational rather than 
vocational nature. 


Table 26c. The Proportion of part-time Students saying that Classes 
took up more Time than they wished to give. 


Grammar and Modern and All-age 
Technical School Boys School Boys 
f 


Still Classes Still Classes 
attending | given up | attending | given up 


А 26 % % % 
Classes took/take more time 
than student would wish 13 31 11 30 
Classes do/did not take more 
time than student would wish 87 69 89 70 
Number of Воуз= 100% 267 115 283 159 


1 
Modern and All-age 


Grammar and 
School Girls 


Technical School Girls 


| Still Classes Still Classes 
attending | given up | attending | given up 
% % % % 
Classes took/take more time 
than student would wish 13 26 8 21 
Classes do/did not take more 
time than student would wish 87 74 92 79 
Number of Girls=100% 113 183 99 190 


А 


It is noteworthy that the proportions feeling that classes made too 
heavy a demand upon their time were appreciably higher amongst 
those who had given up part-time education; but the majority of 
young people denied, when asked directly, that classes took up more 
time than they wished to give. It is possible that a prestige factor 
was involved here to some extent, in the sense that they did not wish 


to appear frivolous or lazy. 
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27. The Reasons given for ceasing to attend Classes, and Criticisms 
of Classes made by part-time Students. 


Many of the reasons given for ceasing to take part-time classes, 
though expressed in a variety of ways, meant in effect, that the 
courses had been dropped because they were not essential to the 
jobs held, either because they had reached the minimum level required 
by their employers, or because they had changed jobs, or because 
the course was not of direct vocational value. Many of those who 
said that they gave up because they had completed the course had 
done so at a comparatively low level, and thus “Course completed" 
was often not essentially different in meaning from "further classes 
not necessary for job". 


Table 27 
Boys | Girls 
Reasons for giving up Grammar Grammar 
part-time Classes and | Modern and Modern 
Technical | School | Technical | School 
School Sample School Sample 
Sample Sample 
] p, % 7 % 
Course not essential for present 
job (e.g. have changed job, 
or reached minimum level 
required by employer) 16 | 26 23 16 
Course completed (often at low | 
level) 27 | 14 22 15 
Lost interest in course 10 16 122» | 28 
Course unsuitable—wrong level 
for requirements or abilities 10 8 13 14 
Failed examinations 8 | 8 — — 
Long working hours, or journey | 
made too long a day 9 9 $e 5 
Poor teaching or classes too | 
large ог undisciplined 3 2 7 5 
National Service 6 3 = SA 
Other reasons 1 14 15 17 
Number who gave up Classes= | 
100% 115 159 183 190 


CHAPTER 4 


Leisure Time Interests and Activities 


It was not possible at the end of an already lengthy questionnaire 
to deal with leisure activities in great detail. It seemed worthwhile, 
however, to consider whether there were any major differences, in 
broad outline at least, between those young people participating in 
further education and the others, in so far as membership of clubs 
and other organisations was concerned. 


28. Membership of Clubs and other Organisations. 


There appeared to be no suitably brief definition of “clubs” which 
would not confuse rather more than it clarified the issue. The young 
people were therefore merely asked a series of questions about any 
clubs or societies of which they had ever been members and this was 
amplified by means of a prompt list which covered :— Youth clubs, 
social clubs, drama and debating societies, uniformed organisations, 
hobbies groups, and clubs or societies of any other kind." 


А higher proportion of grammar and technical school-leavers 
than modern school-leavers were club members and, within each 
sample, club membership was higher amongst boys than girls. Thus 
in the grammar and technical school sample 79 per cent of the boys 
and 60 per cent of the girls were members of one or more clubs at 
the time of interview as compared with 56 per cent of boys and 35 
per cent of girls who had left modern schools.* 


That men are more club-minded than women is well-known, so it 
is perhaps not surprising that this should also be true in the case of 
young people. It is interesting to note, however, that the type of 
school attended produces at least as great a difference in the propor- 
tions belonging to clubs as does sex, and that indeed the girls with 
grammar or technical school background show at least as high a 
proportion of club members as do the boys from modern or all-age 
schools. 


It is also noteworthy that the boys who had attended grammar 
or technical schools not only had the highest proportion of club 
members but 25 per cent of them belonged to more than two clubs, 
as compared with only 7 per cent of modern school boys belonging 
* These percentages are much higher than those in Part Two (National Service 

Survey) page 166 where the definition is restricted to active membership of 

Boys’, Mixed or Uniformed organisations. 
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to more than two clubs. Eleven per cent of girls from grammar or 
technical schools belonged to more than two clubs, as compared 
with 2 per cent of girls in the modern school sample. Amongst 
grammar and technical school-leavers who had received full-time 
further education the proportion belonging to more than two clubs 
at the time of interview was 40 per cent for boys and 19 per cent 
for girls. 


Table 28 
———————— ÁÉÁ—ÉÉÁÉÉÓÉ 
Further Education 
Number of Clubs belonged to 
at time of Interview Still Have Taking/ | Have had 
(for types see page 81) taking | given up |takensome|no Fullor| Total 
Part-time | Part-time | Full-time | Part-time 
F.E. F.E. F.E. 
% % 7 РА % 
Grammar and Technical School Boys к E м Ў 
Members of 1 club 36 37 25 40 34 
»  »2clubs 23 13 19 16 20 
” » 3 clubs 13 14 19 14 14 
” » 4 or more 8 9 21 9 1 
Total club members 80 73 84 79 | 79 
Club members once, but not now 15 26 15 16 17 
Never joined а club. 5 1 1 5 4 
№. of Grammar and Technical | 
Boys = 1002; 267 115 104 104 561* 
— 
% % % % % 
Modern and All-age School Boys 
Members of 1 club т 37 35 34 35 36 
" » 2 clubs 20 15 3 10 13 
»  »3clubs 7 4 3 E! 5 
„  » 40r more 1 4 — 1 2 
"Total club members 65 58 40 49 56 
Club members once, but not now 28 36 44 33. | 32 
Never joined a club 7 6 16 18 12 
No. of Modern School Boys = 100% 283 159 53 404 878* 
ji 
Де ŘħÁ 
р р р р р 
Grammar and Technical School Girls ‘a i * F e 
Members of 1 club 34 36 32 27 32 
" » 2 clubs 20 13 20 16 17 
» » 3 clubs 9 5 1 5 8 
» „4 ог more = 8 1 3 
M club. агне 5 i E ui ee 49 60 
ub members once, but not now 1 
Never joined a club 10 6 3 1 я 
No. of Grammar and Technical 
Girls = 100%, 13 183 148 132 520* 
p р p 
Modern and All-age School Girls ie z ^s % % 
Members of 1 club 37 31 30 20 25 
P » 2 clubs 8 10 13 6 8 
” » 3 clubs 4 3 2 2 
» » 4 ог тоге 1 1 — — — 
Total club members 50 | « | 
Club members once, but not now 36 7 p % Я 
Never joined а club 14 14 12 26 21 
No. of Modern School Girls = 100% 99 190 68 480 801* 


* Totals add to less than the s 


um of the categories beca ii 
part-time further education. e use some boys and girls had both full and. 
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Amongst boys т the Grammar and Technical School sample the 
total proportions of club members as opposed to non-members did 
not vary greatly with the degree of participation in further education, 
but it is noteworthy that the proportion who had been club members 
at one time but had given it up was highest amongst those who had 
also started part-time classes and given them up, (26 per cent as 
compared with 15 or 16 per cent in the other categories). 


In the Modern School Boy's sample club membership was highest 
(65 per cent) amongst those who were continuing part-time further 
education and lowest amongst those who had taken some full-time 
further education. It must be remembered however that only 53 
modern school boys in all had taken a full-time course after leaving 
school and that for 60 per cent of these the course had lasted for 
less than six months. (See Table 21b, Page 63). These short courses 
at commercial schools or technical colleges can hardly be regarded 
as analagous with the full-time courses at technical colleges or 
university taken by many of the grammar and technical school boys 
who went on to full-time further education. Modern school boys 
who started part-time classes but gave them up, show a somewhat 
higher proportion of club members than those with no further 
education at all (58 per cent as compared with 49 per cent), but 
slightly lower than those who were continuing with part-time courses. 


Amongst Grammar and Technical School Girls club membership 
was 71 per cent for those with full-time further education as com- 
pared with 49 per cent for those with no further education at all. 
There was little difference between those still taking part-time classes 
and those who had already given them up (around 60 per cent in 
both cases were club members). 


The Modern School Girl’s sample showed by far the lowest 
proportion with club membership—35 per cent for the sample as a 
whole. This figure drops to 28 per cent for those who had received 
no further education at all but there was little difference between the 
three categories with some further education, the figures ranging 
from 44 to 50 per cent. 


Thus it would seem that as far as girls are concerned, club 
membership tends to be higher amongst those who take some form 
of further education after leaving school than amongst those who do 
not. This is also true in the main of modern school boys, except for 
the small group who took a short course of full-time training after 
leaving school. The grammar and technical school boys, on the other 
hand, appear to be generally club-minded and even those who had 
received no further education at all after leaving school did not show 
a lower proportion of club members than did the sample as a whole. 
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The evidence also suggests that those boys and girls who start 
part-time education after leaving school and abandon it, also tend 
to give up being club members rather more than do those who 
continue with their part-time classes. 
29. The Type of Club to which School-Leavers belonged. 

Having noted the differences between the various groups in respect 


Table 29 


(N.B.—This Table is based on the number of clubs not the number of members. For the 
proportions of young. people belonging to the various types of club, see Table 29a). 


Further Education 


Types of Activity in Clubs to 


which School-Leavers belonged Taking/ | No Full 
at the time of Interview Given up ; Taken or Total 
Part-time | Full-time | Part-time 
F.E. F.E. F.E. 
% % % % % 
Grammar and Technical School Boys 
General youth club activity 31 30 18 36 29 
Outdoor sports (inc. spectators 
clubs), walking, cycling 30 23 33 28 29 
Indoor i 10 10 10 11 10 
Scouts/Cadets/Red  X/other uni- 
formed organisations 8 8 2 7 7 
Е 12 15 18 8 13 
Hobbies/crafts/politics/religion 3 6 14 4 6 
Dancing only 6 8 5 б 6 
Number of Clubs = 100% 433 160 227 165 949* 
% p % p pi 
Modern and All-age School Boys rs p А ^ ^ 
General youth club activity 41 46 51 46 44 
Outdoor sports (inc. spectators 
clubs), walking, cycling 26 21 п 23 23 
Indoor es 1l 8 15 14 12 
Scouts/Cadets/Red X/other uni- 
formed organisations 8 8 2 7 7 
Arts[music/drama/debating 5 5 6 1 4 
Hobbies/crafts/politics/religion $ Cd y 2 3 
Dancing only 6 7 6 7 7 
Number of Clubs = 100% 290 142 36 283 742* 
р р р р р 
Grammar and Technical School Girls 4 a (< A A 
General youth club activity 37 38 20 37 33 
Outdoor sports (inc. spectators 
clubs), walking, cycling 26 16 21 17 20 
Indoor games 6 9 5 9 7 
Guides/Red Xjother uniformed 
organisations 8 8 3 8 6 
Arts; re aa ee 8 15 25 11 16 
Hobbies/crafts/politics/religion 1 6 17 1 п 
Dancing only 4 8 9 7 7 
Number of Clubs— 1007; 113 179 220 154 561* 
p p р р p 
Modern and All-age School Girls s % % % А 
neral youth club activity 44 
Outdoor sports (inc. spectators а = z ntl 
clubs), walking, cycling д 12 Ta 6 9 
Indoor games 6 6 r 4 5 
Guides/Red X/other uniformed 
organisations 6 5 9 9 8 
Arts| ея 1 6 10 3 6 
Hobbies/crafis/politics/religion 7 5 13 7 H 
Dancing only 19 25 21 24 23 
Number of Clubs — 100% 72 115 41 182 397* 


* Totals add to less than the sum of categories because some boys and girls had both full and 


part-time Further Education. 
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of the proportion of club members to non-members, it remains to 
consider whether there are any major differences with regard to the 
type of club joined by those participating in further education as 
compared with the rest. In Table 29 we see that organisations pro- 
viding general activity of the youth club type account for over 40 per 
cent of the clubs to which boys and girls in the modern school sample 
belonged, and for around 30 per cent of clubs of which boys and 
girls in the grammar and technical school sample were members. 


Amongst grammar and technical school boys the youth clubs 
were equalled in popularity by organisations concerned with outdoor 
sports which also accounted for approximately 20 per cent of the 
clubs to which modern school boys and grammar and technical 
school girls belonged. For modern school girls, on the other hand, 
outdoor sports were relatively unimportant and clubs where dancing 
was the only activity were, apart from youth clubs, the only sizeable 
group and accounted for 23 per cent of the clubs to which modern 
school girls belonged, as compared with only 6 or 7 per cent in the 
other three samples. 


In general the type of club activity varied little in relation to 
participation in further education, except that those who had taken 
some full-time education since leaving school showed somewhat 
higher proportions of clubs concerned with arts, crafts, music, etc., 
with a resultant reduction in the preponderance of youth club activity. 
The modern school boys who had taken full-time courses after 
leaving school did not show this wider range of interests. 


Table 29, being based on the number of clubs to which the young 
people belonged, indicates only the relative popularity of the different 
types of club in relation to each other. In order to see what proportion 
of young people belonged to the various types of club it is necessary 
to turn to Table 29a. 


29a. The Proportion of School-Leavers belonging to the various Types 
of Club. 

The totals in Table 29a add to over 100 per cent because some boys 
and girls were members of more than one type of club but the Table 
has been adjusted to eliminate double counting in cases where the 
same person was a member of more than one club of the same type. 
This problem arose mainly in the outdoor sports category, where 
some people were, for example, members of both football and cricket 
clubs, or tennis and swimming clubs, etc. 


The overall picture in Table 29a is much the same as that presented 
by Table 29; but in the case of grammar and technical school boys 
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the relatively high proportion belonging to more than one type of 
club makes youth club activity less predominant in Table 29 than it 
appears in Table 29a, because although youth clubs account for only 
29 per cent of the total club activity (Table 29) of boys with grammar 
or technical school background, 49 per cent of these boys were 
actually members of youth clubs. With modern school girls, on the 
other hand, the fact that 65 per cent of them belonged to no clubs 
at all reduces the proportion who are members of youth clubs to 21 
per cent in Table 29а, although youth clubs accounted for 43 per cent 
of the clubs to which those who were club members belonged. 


Table 29a 


Boys who had left: Girls who had left: 
Type of Activity in Clubs — 
to which School-Leavers Grammar| Modern | Grammar | Modern 
belonged at time of or or or or 
Interview Technical | All-age | Technical | All-age 
Schools | Schools | Schools | Schools 
% % % % 
General youth club activity 49 37 36 21 
Outdoor sports (inc. spectators 
clubs), walking, cycling 37 18 19 4 
Indoor games 16 9 7 3 
Scouts/Cadets/Red X/other 
uniformed organisations И 6 7 4 
Arts/music/drama/debating 22 3 17 3 
Hobbies/crafts/politics/religion 
etc. 10 2 10 4 
Dancing only П б 10 И 
Not members of any club 21 44 40 65 
Number of School-Leavers= 
100% 561 878 520 801 


30. The Organisations who run the Clubs to which School-Leavers 
belong. 


Only 5 or 6 per cent of the clubs to which boys and girls from 
grammar or technical schools belonged at the time of interview were 
run by municipal or non-religious voluntary organisations as com- 
pared with around 20 per cent of clubs to which modern school 
boys and girls belonged. This difference was particularly marked in 
the case of youth clubs where only 18 per cent of those attended by 
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grammar and technical school boys, and 14 per cent of those to which 
grammar and technical school girls belonged, were run by municipal 
or non-religious voluntary bodies, as compared with 38 and 40 per 
cent of the youth clubs to which modern school boys and girls 
respectively belonged. It seems therefore that differences in school 
background continue to segregate young people even after they have 
left school. 


Table 30 
Type of Activity in Clubs 
RE ^ 38 | 28| g н E 
T: f Oi Club: 
ECCE Ete ПЕН 
of Interview E zi g 32 
[^ i 8 | 33] 4 т Fa 
85 68 


Grammar and Technical School Boys | ___ 
Municipal or voluntary organisations 


(excluding religious or political) 18 = 3 2 2 6 
Private/commercial organisations 13 55 45 46 80 7 37 
Religious organisations 40 4 14 10 7 13 17 
Ur sity/college/Old Scholars Assocs. 1 21 15 27 9 23 18 
nee of work VLA] 13 9 13 5 2 - 

ther organisations—uniformed/Y.H.A., 

Cyclists Union/political/etc. 5 11 8 1 =- 56 14 

Number of Clubs = 100% 277 |27 92 |124 56 
A\|n%\|%| 21% 
Modern and All-age School Boys 
Municipal ог voluntary organisations 

(excluding religious or political) 38 2 J; 7 10 = 19 
Private/commercial organisations 21 73 64 64 78 15 43 
Religious organisations 22 7 10 15 17 15 
University/college/Old Scholars Assocs. 2 2 Е: 6 | = 2 
асе of work 12 8 8 7 — = 8 

ther organisations. 

Cyclists Union/pol Sa) ELA SE cash - do 


Number of Clubs = 1005; 


Grammar and Technical School Girls —— 
Municipal ог voluntary organisations 


onm Beca т eri n rc e 
ЕЕЕ ЕЕЕ 
Place of work — 5 19 15 15 — 4 11 
Other organisation uniformes Set gol vrs alee nae rene 
Number of Clubs= 100% 186 109 | ài | 88 | 40 | 97 |561 


Modern and All-age School Girls ————. 
Municipal or voluntary organisations 


(excluding religious or political) оао Mrs gr 20 
Private/commercial organisations 2| 47 | 35 | 48 | 83 | 2| 2 
Religious organisations n Agg вая 

ni it. Л holars JOCS. zi Ces — 

Place of pde lio eR ee Padi Dec B 
ther organisations—uniformed/Y.H.A. 

Cyclists Union/political/etc. ze? one Е partae ar 
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The comparatively high proportion of clubs run by private enter- 
prise is noteworthy, particularly as far as boys were concerned. 
Forty-three per cent of the clubs to which the modern school boys 
belonged were run by private or commercial organisations as com- 
pared with 37 per cent and 23 per cent for grammar and technical 
school boys and girls respectively and 29 per cent for modern school 
girls. Private enterprise predominated amongst the clubs where 
dancing was the only activity, accounting for 58 per cent of the 
dancing clubs attended by grammar and technical school girls and 
for approximately 80 per cent in the other three groups. Sports clubs 
were also dominated to quite a large extent by the private and 
commercial organisations, which were often the supporters’ clubs of 
the local football team, though in the grammar and technical school 
sample private clubs for tennis and other sports were also popular. 


30a. The Proportion of part-time Students taking part in extra- 
curricular Activities at the College or Institute attended for 
part-time Further Education. 


The fact that in the grammar and technical school sample 18 per 
cent of boys’ clubs and 22 per cent of girls’ clubs were run by college 
or old scholars’ associations, as compared with only 2 per cent of 
those in the modern school sample, is not surprising since the 
grammar and technical school boys and girls with full-time further 
education had not only a high proportion of club members but also 
a high proportion who were members of several clubs (see Table 28). 
Few of the colleges attended for part-time further education, on the 
other hand, appeared to provide club facilities and Table 30a (below) 
shows that negligible proportions of part-time students took part in 
any extra-curricular activities at their college or institute. 


Table 30a 


Participation Grammar and Technical Modern and All-age ~ 
Clubs, School-Leavers School-Leavers 
Societies and extra- — 
curricular activities | Boys who: Girls who Boys who: Girls who:— 
at Colleges, Insti- Still Have Still Have Still Have Still Haye 
tutes etc. attended | attend |givenup| attend |givenup| attend |givenup| attend | given up 


for part-time further| classes | classes | classes | classes | classes 


1i 
са classes | classes 


classes 


Joined clubs or took 
part in activities 8 6 6 5 6 4 8 5 


Did not join or take 
part in activities | 92 94 94 95 94 


5 


92 95 


№. of Part-Time | | | 
Students— 10097 261 ^ 115 113 183 283 159 99 190 


31. Club Membership in rural as compared with urban Areas. 
It seemed possible that the proportion of club members might be 
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considerably lower in rural than in urban areas; in fact, there was 
in the main, very little difference between them; though amongst 
girls from grammar and technical schools 62 per cent in urban areas 
were club members as compared with only 47 per cent in rural areas; 
and 30 per cent of modern school girls in rural areas had never been 
club members, as compared with 18 per cent of modern school girls 
from urban areas. There was also very little difference between urban 
and rural areas as far as the demand for extra clubs was concerned. 


Table 31 


_ dM LLL 


Grammar and Technical Modern and All-age 
School-Leavers 


Number of Clubs 


belonged to at time Е EI i d 
of Interview 4 Е 1 g вез. Я 2 4| Ям | Эа 
НН 
mA Sm ко Бо =) am 35 3% #959 49 
3 4 
Member of 1 club 34| 34| 34| 28| 32| 32| 40| 35| 36| 23 25 | 25 
» 2 clubs 20| 20| 20| 12| 18| 17| 14 | 13| 13 8 


3 clubs 95 | 14| 14 5 8 8 
” 4 or more 12 10| 11 2 4 3 


U НЕЕ 


members 


Belonged to club(s) 
once but not 09; 14| 18| 17| 43| 31| 33 


Have never been club 


members 5 4 4| 10 7 7 


| | 
Total wh b | 
‘otal who are clul 81| 78| 79| 47| 62| 60| 61| 54| 56| 33 | 36 35 
14| 12| 12| 30| 18| 21 


No. of School- | 
Rouse амега | 473 | 561 | 107 | 413 | 520 | 173 | 705 | 878 | 200 | 601 | 801 
Bend ОВ o РА ЕЕ 


32. Club Membership т relation to Age of Members. 

The issue of age in relation to club membership is complicated by 
the fact that the older boys and girls in the grammar and technical 
school sample were those who had stayed longer at school and who 
had, in many cases, received full-time further education. The some- 
what increased proportions of club members amongst the 20 year- 
olds in the grammar and technical school sample does not therefore 
necessarily imply that young people become more club minded as 
they get older but is rather a reflection of the tendency for club 


membership to be higher amongst those with more education. 


The issue is more straightforward in the modern school sample 
where 97 per cent of the boys and girls left school at fifteen. Club 
membership amongst modern school boys tends to increase slightly 
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between the ages of sixteen and eighteen whereas with the girls it 
begins to decrease at seventeen. 


Table 32 
—— —————————————— 
Grammar and Tech- Grammar and Tech- 
All nical School Boys All nical School Girls 
Grammar now Aged: Grammar now Aged: 
О | Technical Technical d 
t 'echni ‘echnical 
shad ated Boys 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 Girls 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 
+ | + 
% No| 75 | %| 76 | % ^5 No.| %| 75 | %| 7 
1 club 34 5 | 42 | 31 | 35 | 28 32 3 | 29 | 33 | 35 | 24 
2 clubs 20 5| 18 | 24 | 18 | 16 17 — | 19 | 15| 15 | 22 
3 clubs 14 2| 12| 12| 17 | 17 8 1 5 v5: 17 
4 or more 1 — 9| 8|25 c) —|5 1 4| 8 
Total in clubs 79 12| 79 | 76 | 78 | 86 60 4 | 58 | 56 | 59 | 71 
In clubs once, but not 
now 17 3 | 18 | 19| 19 | 12 33 5 | 34 | 34 | 35 | 25 
Never joined a club 4 — Spa —| 8|10| 6| 4 
Numbere100 7; 561 15 | 130 |208 |112| 96 520 9 | 74 |194 | 167 | 76 
Modern and All-age Modern and All-age 
All School Boys now All School Girls now 
Number of Clubs Modern Aged: Modérn Aged: 
belonged to now School School 
Boys 16 17 | 18 and Girls 16 | 17 18 and 
over over 
% % % Ра % % % % 
1 club 36 36 34 38 25 28 25 19 
2 clubs 13 12 13 17 8 12 6 8 
3 clubs 5 2 6 4 2 2 2 2 
4 or more 2 y 2 3 = — — 1 
Total in clubs 56 51 55 62 35 42 33 30 
In clubs once, but not 
now 32 34 32 30 44 36 45 52 
Never joined a club 12 15 13 8 21 22 22 18 
Number—100% 878 249 | 442 187 801 234 | 399 168 


32a. Type of Club in relation to Age of Members. 


Table 32a shows the distribution of the various types of club in 
relation to the age of members, but does not add substantially to the 
information already derived from Table 29 since the relative frequency 
of one type of club in relation to another does not vary greatly with 
age. 


Amongst modern school boys and girls youth clubs predominate in 
all age groups but outdoor sports clubs are somewhat more popular 
with the 18 year-olds than the 16 year-olds, and for the girls, dancing 
clubs outnumber outdoor sports clubs in all age groups. 


As far as Grammar and Technical School boys are concerned, 
youth clubs, and sports clubs are fairly evenly balanced in the 18 and 
19 year-old groups; but amongst the 17 year-olds youth clubs occur 
twice as frequently as outdoor sports clubs, and amongst the 20 
year-olds the situation is reversed, 32 per cent of the clubs being 
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sports clubs and 18 per cent youth clubs. The 20 year-olds were the 
older leavers from grammar and technical schools, many of whom 
had gone on to take full-time further education. Table 32 shows that 
42 per cent of 20 year-olds and over belonged to more than two clubs 
as compared with 25 per cent of the grammar and technical school 
boys. The increased frequency of sports clubs in this age group in 
Table 32a is in part therefore a reflection of the fact that some of 
them belonged to more than one sports club. As already mentioned 
in connection with Table 29, these older leavers also tended to belong 
to somewhat higher proportions of arts, music and hobbies clubs than 
did the rest. 

For Grammar and Technical school girls the picture in Table 32a 
is similar to that for grammar and technical school boys, except that 
sports clubs were not quite so popular. 


Table 32a 
LO ЕЕ 


Type of Activity in Clubs 


Present Age of 

those in No. of | General . | Arts) | Crafts) 3 
Club membership | Clubs | Youth | Outdoor| Indoor | Uni- Music/ |Hobbies/| Dancing 
—100%| Club sports | games | formed | Drama/ | Relig./ 


Activ, | Orgs. etc. Political 
l | 
Gram. & Tech. Boys 
Ems | Bh | ack | abe | dy | ay | by | 2a s 
low years 
Now igseas | 38 | 31% | 348 25 7 7% 3% | 3 
Now 19 years 185 | 31% | 20% | 10% | 5% | 17% | 4% | 4% 
20 yearsandover | 232 | 18% | 32% | 6% | 3% | 23% | 16% | 2% 
All Age-Groups 949 29% | 29% | 10% 7% | 13% 6% 6% 


Modern Sch. Boys 


Now 16 years 182 47% | 17% | 12% | 107 1% SY 5 
Мое | ia Z5 | 44 | u% 7% 4% HA HA 
18 yearsandover | 180 | 38% | 28% | 14% | 4% | 6% | 2% d 


All Age-Groups 


Gram. & Tech. Girls 


Now 16 years 6 1 — = = 2 1 

Now 17 years a | 47% 1% | 1% | 4% | 9% | 42% 

Revives | ЕЕ | 22 | 22 | Be | ae | 73 

ow 19 year А 

Хом 19 years er] 1S | 185 | 22% | 9% | 64 | 23% | 16% | s& 
All Age-Groups 561 33% | 20% 7% 6% | 16% | 11% 7% 
Modern Sch. Girl 

Now 16years | 139 | 44% | 8% | 95 | 92 | 6% | 70 | Mi 

Now 17 years 83 | 47% | 7% | 3% | 2 | 3 | А 20 

18 уеагз апа оуег | 75 % | 15% 4% 8% 7% 7% | 25% 
All Age-Groups 397 | 43% | 9% | 5% | 8% | 6% | 6% | 23% 


ПАЙ О Я ОЕ ee Е Е ее 
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33. Evening Activities outside the Home. 


The young people were asked what they had done on each evening 
not spent at home during the seven days prior to the interview. 


The boys in the Grammar and Technical School Sample spent an 
average of 4 nights a week on leisure activities outside the home, 
and this rose to 4-5 nights in the case of those with no further educa- 
tion and fell to 3:4 nights per week for boys with some full-time 
further education. The boys who were continuing part-time classes 
spent an average of 3-7 nights out per week for leisure activities 
(evenings spent at class were excluded), as compared with 4-2 nights 
for boys who had given up part-time classes. 


Interviewing took place during the spring and summer months 
and outdoor activities accounted for an average of 1-0 evenings per 
week, followed by dancing or social activity at clubs (excluding 
games) :92, and cinema or shows -84. 


The average time spent on dancing varied little with participation 
in further education. 


The Grammar and Technical School boys with full-time further 
education spent an average of -64 evenings per week at the cinema 
or shows, as compared with 1-0 for boys who had given up part-time 
classes, "90 for boys who had received no further education since 
leaving school, and -81 for boys who were continuing with part-time 
classes. The boys who had taken full-time further education spent 
slightly less time than the rest on outdoor activities (-70 as compared 
with 1-0 for the sample as a whole), in spite of the fact that outdoor 
sports clubs pre-dominated amongst the clubs to which this group 
of boys belonged (see Table 29). It must be recognised however that 
sports clubs are more frequently a weekend than an evening activity. 
The outdoor evening activity frequently took the form of walking or 
riding bicycles or motor cycles, though there was of course some 
tennis, cricket, swimming, etc. 


The Modern School boys spent an average of 4-5 evenings per week 
on leisure activities outside the home, as compared with 4-0 for 
grammar and technical school boys. They spent rather more time on 
outdoor activities and the cinema than did the grammar and technical 
school boys and rather less on other activities. The cinema was 
somewhat less popular with the modern school boys who were 
continuing with part-time classes than with those who had given 
them up, or who had received no further education; and dancing 
occupied an average of 1:05 evenings a week amongst those who had 


given up part-time classes, as compared with -79 evenings for all 
modern school boys. 
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Table 33 (i) 


Type of Leisure Activity on 
Evenings when Boys went out 


93 


Average number of Evenings out per Week spent 
on Leisure Activity 


during the Week prior to Interview р TM 
(N.B. Interviewing took place by Boys | by Boys | by Boys | by Boys 
in Spring and Summer) still” who have | who have | who have | by All 
(Evenings spent at work or class attending | given up | had some | had no Boys 
are excluded) Part-time | Part-time | Full-time | Full or inter- 
Classes Classes Е.Е. вы viewed 
Grammar and Technical School Boys 
Outdoor activities, inc. watching or 
playing outdoor games, walking, 
cycling, etc. 1:00 1-08 "70 1:20 1:00 
Cinema/theatre/shows of all kinds 
except spectators at in/outdoor 
sporting events “81 1:00 -64 -90 -84 
Dancing and all general youth or 
social club activities, excluding 
in/outdoor games -94 97 -90 -90 192 
Visiting friends or relatives 37 40 49 77 “48 
Indoor games inc. those at clubs 15 26 `06 21 “17 
Church/chapel, etc./religious 
^^ En 13 47 aT 48 
Listening to music/singing/playing 
instr./records PORE 45 12 6 :26 417 
Miscellaneous activities “10 «19. 29 “13 19 
Number of Grammar and Technical 
School Boys QM 267 115 104 104 561* 
Average number of Evenings out рег 
Week for Leisure Activities 37 42 34 45 40 
Modern and All-age School Boys 
eee acne inc. У 
laying itdoor gai wal 
аи | ee 131 96 144 142 
Cinema/theatre/shows of au E 
except spectators at in/outdoor 
Sporting events әт | i | 10 | 149 | 129 
EE 215 all general E 
social club activities, excluding 
in/outdoor games 79 1:05 “86 73 „79 
Visiting friends and relatives "39 «51 -56 "44 44 
Indoor games, inc. those at clubs a 19 05 18 16 
Church/chapel, etc./religious 
activities al 09 “04 02 +06 
Listening to music/singing/playing 
instr./records -13 07 05 04 -08 
Miscellaneous activities 27 -20 22 22 23 
Numbei id -А; 
мес бе Маза 159 53 404 878" 
Average number of Evenings out рег 
Week for Leisure Activities 43 48 3-8 46 45 


* Totals are less than the sum of the categories because some boys had both full and part-time 


D* 
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Table 33 (ii) 


Type of Leisure Activity on Average Number of Evenings out per Week spent 
Evenings when Girls went out on Leisure Activity 
during the Week prior to Interview 


.B. Intervies took place in by Girls | by Girls | by Girls | by Girls | 
ооа j ыо Who have | who have | by A 
venings spent at work and attending | given up | had some adno | jirls 
"s class are excluded) Part-time Part-time | Full-time | Full or | inter- 
Classes Classes F.E. DERI viewed 
Р.Е. 


Grammar and Technical School Girls | | 


Outdoor activities, inc. watching or 
playing outdoor games, walking, | 


ig etc. -50 “78 E 54 | 69 


Cinema/theatre/shows of all kinds | | 
except spectators at in/outdoor 
sporting events "79 90 74 84 ‘82 


Dancing and all general youth or | 
Social club activity, excluding 


infoutdoor games ET 4*8 | 6 | m ло 
Visiting friends and relatives "56 73 Zo 9’ | -ю 
Indoor sports and games, including 
hose at clubs -05 04 | -06 10 | 07 
Church/chapel, etc./religious 
mais iro 34 28 34 24 29 
Listening to music/singing/playing 
аи 18 14 Г rit 13 
Miscellaneous activities 23 37 :22 ‘AB | 125 
Number of Grammar and Technical | 
School Girls из 183 148 132 520* 
Average number of Evenings out рег 
eek for Leisure Activities 35 39 34 35 3.6 


Modern and All-age School Girls 


Outdoor activities inc. watching or 
playing outdoor games, walking, 
cycling, etc. ‘75 70 "69 761 “65 


Cinema/theatre/shows of all kinds | 
except spectators at in/outdoor 
sporting events 79 '95 72 122 1:07 


Dan and all general youth or 
Cen club activities, excluding 


in/outdoor games 72 78 67 70 73 
Visiting friends and relatives 48 92 72 77 77 
Indoor games, including those at 

clubs :06 04 06 05 05 
Church/chapel, etc./religious 

activities 22 15 13 п 13 
Listening to music/singing/playing 

instr records 11 -08 -07 07 | o8 
Miscellaneous activities 21 19 -10 -20 17 

Number of Modern and All-A; 

School Girls p 99 190 68 480 801* 
Average number of Evenings out 

Week for Leisure "Activities 4 33 3-8 3:2 3-7 37 


* Totals are less than the sum of the categories because some girls had both full and part-time F.E. 
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The Grammar and Technical School girls went out, on an average, 
3:6 evenings per week, and this figure varied little in relation to 
participation in further education. They went to the cinema approxi- 
mately as frequently as the grammar and technical school boys (-8 
times a week) but did everything else slightly less frequently than the 
boys, except for visiting friends or taking part in religious activities. 
The frequency of the various activities varied very little in relation 
to participation in further education. 


The girls in the Modern School Sample went out, on an average, 
3-7 evenings per week and this fell slightly to 3:3 for girls still going 
to part-time classes and to 3-2 for girls with some full-time further 
education. Modern school girls went to the cinema 1-07 times per 
week, as compared with 1-29 times for modern school boys and -84 
and -82 for grammar and technical school boys and girls respectively. 
The frequency of their other activities was very similar to that of the 
grammar and technical school girls. The modern school girls who 
had taken no further education went to the cinema slightly more 
frequently than the rest, and those who were continuing with part- 
time classes visited friends or relatives rather less often than did the 
other modern school girls. 


33a. The Number of Evenings per Week spent in the Three most 
popular Activities outside the Home. 

The distribution of the number of evenings per week spent on the 
three main types of activity outside the home (see Table 33a below) 
underlines the tendency suggested by the averages in Table 33 (i) 
and (ii) for cinema-going to be rather more frequent amongst boys 
and girls who do not participate in further education. Over 40 per 
cent of boys in the Modern School Sample who had either never 
participated in further education, or who had given up part-time 
classes, went to the cinema more than once a week as compared with 
28 per cent of those who were continuing part-time classes. 


Thirty-four per cent of Modern School girls who had taken no 
further education, went to the cinema more than once during the 
week as compared with 15 per cent of those still taking part-time 
classes and 22 per cent of those who had given up part-time classes. 


The same tendency, though rather less pronounced, is apparent in 
the Grammar and Technical School Sample. 


Tt is interesting to note that dancing more than once a week did 
not on the whole occur less frequently amongst those participating 
in further education, though 33 per cent of modern school boys who 
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had given up part-time classes went dancing more than once a week, 
as compared with 19 per cent of all modern school boys. 


It would be unwise to attach much significance to the figures 
relating to outdoor activities since they include both watching and 
taking part in sport, serious walking and cycling and comparatively 
aimless walking or riding around. The information obtained was not 
detailed enough to enable a more precise classification to be made. 


It is possible that a much more detailed investigation than was 
practicable within the scope of this survey would reveal differences 
of degree and quality, in the activities of the various groups, which 
do not emerge in the very generalised outline of leisure activities 
given here. 


Table 33a 
Modern and All-Age 
School-Leavers who: 
Туре of Activity and Number 
of Rvenings Spent on it during o ; BA 8 Е E a "ELI 
Week prior to Interview з4| з Bu -u i "4 34/5 Bu Bg 
(Summer months) ЗО Б de 28 3 ja 85 §0|2™| g 8 
28) 92/28) 33 & 23) 22) 52/28) 2: 
В: Bjos ЕЕ: 1 “| ot 
IE: САЕН ails ai $i i3 38 
m^ 25| <2) 32 BR IRA is 
Sports EE Nn SR ETE DNE 
Boys # *| 4| % *| ^| *| А 
No evening outdoor sports 50 | 49| 63 37| 44| 66 | 45 
1 evening » » 2| 26| 21 26| 22| 12| 19 
2 evenings ” » 14| 9 13| M| 4| 12 
3 or more » ” 14| 16 8 20 | 18| 24 
Number of Boys = 100% 267 | 115 | 104 159 | s3 | 404 
Dancing sc rni 
Boys *| «| x их 
No evening dancing 48| 51| 43 58 | 45| 49) 61 
1 evening » 25| 23| 34 21| 22| 25| 18 
2eveninps „ 17| 12| 16 9| 20| 17| и 
3ormore „ 10| H4 | 7 13| 9| 10 
Number of Boys = 100% 267 | 115 | 104 159 | 53 | 404 
Cinema 

Boys ях *|*| %| % 
No evening cinema or shows 45| 39| 54 37 | 24| 37| 27 
1 evening is A 35| 34| 30 35| 34| 28| 28 
2evenings „ ^ 16| 16| 14 22| 24| 21| 25 
3 or more 4| и 2 18 | 14| 20 
Number of Boys = 100% 267 | 115 | 104 159 | 53 | 404 
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Table 33a (cont.) 


Sports 
Girls 


No evening outdoor sports 


levening — $ 
2evenings — , b 
3ormoe p 5 


Number of Girls 100% 


97 


Dancing 
Girls 


No evening dancing 
1 evening 
2 evenings Е. 


Зогтое — , 


Number of Girls 100% 


Cinema 
Girls 


No evening cinema or shows 
1 evening 
2 evenings ” ” 


3ormoe —, А 


Number of Girls = 100% 


* Totals are less than the sum of the categories because some boys and girls had both full and. 


part-time Further Education. 


Table 34 The Number of Evenings spent at home during the Week, 
LLEVE C 


Number of Evenings spent at Home Grammar Modern Grammar Modern 
PCR E eem eem Technical AIA 
and Summer Months) School Boys | School Boys | School Girls | School Girls 

Й d % % " % 
No evening spent at home in last 7 days 17 28 5 6 
lor2evenings 4, è „n ow 37 36 37 32 
3or4evenings ,, 29 5 31 23 37 42 
Sor6evenings ,, sc п 10 18 16 
Every evening  ,, m $ 4 3 3 4 
Number = 100% 561 878 520 801 


720 ll т oro 
There is a big difference between boys and girls in respect of the 


proportions who went out every night of the week. Twenty 
cent of modern school boys and 17 per cent of grammar and 


-eight per 


technical 


school boys did not spend a single evening at home during the week, 
as compared with 5 and 6 per cent of girls in the two samples. 
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35. Library Membership amongst the young People. 

АП the young people in both samples were asked whether they 
belonged to a library. Only 16 per cent of modern school boys and 
girls were members of the public library at the time of interview. In 
the grammar and technical school sample membership of public 
libraries was 55 per cent for boys and 50 per cent for girls. Member- 
ship of other libraries was small—16 per cent for grammar and 
technical school boys, 17 per cent for grammar and technical school 
girls, 3 per cent for modern school boys and 5 per cent for modern 
school girls. Had it not been for membership of university and 
technical college libraries by those who were taking full-time educa- 
tion, the grammar and technical school sample's figures for member- 
ship of libraries other than public libraries would have been as low 
às those of the modern school sample. 


Table 35 
| 
Membership of Members| Members| Never | Totals 
Public Libraries Now Once | Members} =100% 
% % % 

Grammar and Technical School Boys яә 34 11 561 
Grammar and Technical School Girls 50 40 10 520 
Modern and All-Age School Boys 16 52 32 878 
Modern and All-Age School Girls 16 57 27 801 
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Introduction 


A. METHOD 


The survey took the form of a simple random sample comprising 
nearly 9,000 men who began their National Service between 1956 and 
1958. The main points in which the Council was interested are 
indicated by the table headings. 


In no sense does it deal with National Service as such. It is designed 
to illuminate the background, in wide terms, of young men all of 
whom have left school, have reached at least the age of 18 and most 
of whom have already embarked on their job or profession. The 
mechanism of National Service recruitment was used by the Council 
because it provided an effective means—indeed the only means—of 
obtaining systematic, carefully considered information on these 
young men over a broad front, together with a measure of their 
ability. The Council gratefully acknowledges its debt to the War 
Office and the Air Ministry for their co-operation, and to the 
individual interviewing officers and N.C.O.'s for their patient and 
careful interest. 


(i) Interview. 

The following tables are compiled from data collected by Service 
interviewers from Army and R.A.F. National Service men over the 
period 1956-1958. The objective tests (the measure of "ability") 
were those regularly given by the Services to all recruits. A question- 
naire formed the basis of an interview with an officer, who went 
through the questions with the man point by point, and who was 
thus able to enquire further if it seemed that any aspect was not fully 
understood. Although the tabulation was of the “punched card" 
type, the procedure itself was a personal one. 


(ii) Sampling. 

The quality of Service intakes varies appreciably both between 
the Service chosen (R.A.F. and Army) and the time of the year in 
which recruitment takes place. The early autumn season's intake, for 
instance, normally gives a relatively good educational showing, since 
it includes the older school leavers. For these reasons the Survey 
covered both Army and R.A.F. and in each case was spread over a 
12 month period. Care was taken by the Council to see that, as far 
as possible, questions related to fact and not to opinion. However, 
opinion could not altogether be avoided nor was fact itself always 
simple. A relatively easy question of fact was the age at which a man 
had left school, or the type of school attended: a more difficult one 
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was sometimes that relating to father's occupation. In such cases of 
difficulty, care was taken to see that the Service interviewers had 
uniform and adequate guidance. Among questions of opinion are 
those dealing, for instance with reasons for, and present feelings 
about, age on leaving school. 

The sampling was as follows:— 

Army Survey: Over a year, every National Service man whose 
personal number ended with the digit 7 and who had been educated 
in England or Wales was, on joining the Army, interviewed in the 
manner described above. In this way, 6,850 men were interviewed 
over the twelve month period. 

R.A.F. Survey: Using the same questionnaire the R.A.F. inter- 
viewed 2,000 men posted through R.A.F. Station, Cardington (this 
station receives nearly all men posted from England and Wales). 
The first three names on each Flight Roll were taken. This survey 
was likewise spread throughout the year so as to cover all types of 
intake. Numbers were as follows: 


Table i. Numbers in the two Surveys. 


Army Survey | R.A.F. Survey 


Period August, 1956- | May, 1957- Total 
August, 1957 April, 1958 


National Service Intake during 
this Period including both 
Months (England and Wales) 77,685 16,013 93,698 


Recruits interviewed 6,850 2,000 8,850" 


Satisfactorily completed question- 
naires 6,575 1,900 8,475* 


* Certain questionnaires had to be wholly discar: for one or several reasons, e.g. a man was 
later found to have been educated abroad. This accounts for the drop from 8,850 to 8,475. 
The remaining questionnaires, though broadly satisfactory, had occasional omissions under 
one or other head. The following are the “highest counts" for the various tables, 

Highest counts. 


Recruits where Services shown separately Arm: 6,575 

R.A.F. 1,900 

ditto where a; ited 7,991 
Recruits in the five main occupational groups I-V (page 

114) where shown separately wu 5,950 

RAF, 1,736 

ditto where aggregated 7,2751 
Recruits Зно commenced sue eerte at least three 

years after ing school (aggregated) 6,858 

Recruits who left school at 13 or l6 and commenced T 


National Service two years later ted) 
ао by one wate tes cw): 6A78t 


The R.A.F. interviews covered 12-5 per cent of all these postings, 
the Army survey 8-8 per cent. Where R.A.F. and Army tables have 
been added together (as has been done in tables not involving 
"ability") then the R.A.F. figures have been reduced by one quarter 
to give roughly appropriate weight to the two samples. 
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B. THE SAMPLED POPULATION: ITS COMPOSITION 


The Survey deals only with National Service men educated in 
England or Wales. The following tables give details of ages, types of 
school and year of leaving school: 


Table ii. Age on Commencement of National Service and Type 
of School attended. 


Type of School attended. 
by Recruit 18 


Independent Efficient 158 
Grammar inc. direct grant 
grammar 543 1,525 
Technical 136 556 
Modern and All-Age 2,785 12 542, 
184 


Other Types of School 


Total 


* includes 13 men under 18 
+ includes 6 men over 25 


Table iii. 


Age at the Time, and Year of leaving School. 


udi ‘Age of National Service men on Leaving School Aeg 
School 15 and under 16 " TAE 
1949 and earlier 80 24 6 1 ш 
1950 96 57 10 6 I9. 
1951 1,595 107 31 24 1,757 
1952 493 314 41 эз Ы 
1953 631 73 39 46 79 
1954 2,897 164 
1955 3 437 
1956 2 5 
1957 = = 
Total 5,795 1,181 


d. зис —————— 


The largest single group (47 per cent) is those men who were 18 
years on commencement of National Service; the next largest group 
is for those aged 21. Deferment operated heavily throughout each 
type of school other than the independent efficient schools. 
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Between the ages of 18 and 26 almost all men were liable for 
National Service but not all performed it. Of the class of 1933, for 
instance, about one man in five was found unfit for National Service 
and a further proportion (about 6 per cent) was reserved. Nor as 
between any twelve month periods does the National Service intake 
comprise identical proportions of all those men liable for National 
Service at the time; the size of the intake depends on government 
policy and the needs of the Services. In the period covering the 
Army Survey (August 1956-August 1957 inclusive), for instance, the 
intake into National Service was reduced by the registration of only 
three instead of four quarter age groups. 


C. COMPARISON OF THE NATIONAL SERVICE SURVEY WITH THE 
CENSUS FIGURES AND THE SOCIAL SURVEY 


The Survey would have given a valid picture of young men 
educated in England and Wales only if the survey population had 
itself been a random sample of that whole population; as we have 
seen, it is not so. However, comparisons with known national figures 
do not suggest any very great difference, under the heads specified 
below—domicile, schools, or parental occupation—between the 
survey and the national population. 


Table iv. Domicile: National Service compared with the Census 


Figures. 
National Service Survey Census Figures 1951 um 
Domicile before National Service (Both Sexes of all ages) 
(no exact definition of domicile 
was practicable) Domicile 
% % 
Greater London 18 | Greater London conurbation 19 
Birmingham 5 | Birmingham plus conurbation 4 
Manchester, Salford and S.E. Lancs. and Merseyside 
Merseyside 9 conurbation 9 
Leeds and Bradford 3 | Leeds and Bradford 2 
Sheffield 2 | Sheffield 1 
Tyneside 3 | Tyneside conurbation 2 
Bristol 2 | Bristol 1 
Country - 9| _ | Rural areas 19° 
58 62 
Other towns "Jj Other towns 43 
B 
All areas=100°% 7,970 | 43-8m 
Plus 21 Incomplete Answers | 7,991 
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Home Background 

The definition of “occupational group” is given on page 114. 
The following Table compares the sampled population with the 
national picture for men aged 35-44 and 45-54 (these age groups 
being those to which fathers of National Service men would nor- 
mally belong). The recruits with fathers whose occupation was classi- 
fied as “non-manual” amount to 23 per cent in the Survey compared 
with 26 per cent nationally: the 3 main “manual” categories are 
68 per cent compared with 65 per cent—no considerable difference. 
Within the manual group itself there are rather larger differences as 
between that Survey and the national picture, e.g. between 46 per 
cent for the skilled workers in the Survey with the 39 per cent 
nationally for men aged 45-54. 


Table y. Occupational Groups in the Survey compared with the 
Census Distribution. 


England and Wales, 
Occupational Groups Socio- National Service Males occupied or retired 
of Father Economic Survey (Census 1951, General Tables) 
Groups | Fathers of Recruits |— — 4554 о 
1956-1958 Aged 35-44 Aged 45-54 
percentage percentage. percentage 
Professional and rial 3,4 12 14 14 
rofessional and managerial js s ue 
Clericalandothernon-manual 5,6,7 il 12 12 
Skilled manual 9, 10 46 43 39 
Semi-skilled manual 1 12 $68 11 %65 12 $465 
Unskilled manual 12 10. п 14 
Remainder 1,2, 8, 13, 9 9 9 
14, 15, 16 
All Groups = 100% 7,950 3:3 m. 2-8 m. 
Plus 41 Incomplete Answers 7,991 


The Socio-Economic Groups are as follows: 1 Farmers; 2 Agricultural workers; 3 Higher 
administrative, professional d managerial; 4 intermediate administrativo, professional and 
managerial (including teachers and professional staffs); 5 shopkeepers and other small employers; 
6 clerical workers; 7 shop assistants; 8 jeron services; 9 foremen; 10 skilled manual worl an 
11 semi-skilled manual workers; 12 unskilled manual workers; 13 Armed Forces (other гап! з) 
14 full-time students; 15 not known; 16 other groups. Deceased fathers were classified in the 
survey by their last occupation; apprentices, by the qualifications for which they were training. 


Types of School Attended—Table vi. 


The comparison in this Table is with the national picture in 1952 
(when most of the sampled population were of secondary age). 


School and Home Background—Tables vii and viii. 

There are no national figures available to relate the type of school 
attended by a boy to the occupation of his father. We can however 
compare the National Service Survey with the Social Survey. 
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Table vi. Type of Schools attended compared with the National 


Distribution. 
Distribution of Boys aged 14 
National Service Survey: England and Wales: 
Type of School Schools last attended (Ministry of Education 
Annual Report, 1952) 
percentage percentage 

Independent Efficient 4 5 
Grammar 19 19 
Technical Secondary Я 6 
Modern and All-Age 68 67 
Other types of School 2 3 
Total=100% 7,960 273,000 
Plus 31 Incomplete 

Answers 7,991 


Modern Schools 


Table vii. The Population of the Modern School comparing the 
National Service Survey with the Social Survey. 


Parental Occupation 


National Service Survey 
Recruits aged 18 from 
Modern and All-Age 


Social Survey 
Boys and Girls aged 
15-19 from Modern 


Schools and All-Age Schools 
: percentage percentage 

Professional and managerial 3 4 
Clerical and other non- 

Manual . 9 11 
Skilled Manual 49 49 
Semi-Skilled and Unskilled 

Manual and others 39 36 
Total 1007; 3,354 1,811 


———————————————————D 


Grammar Schools 


Table viii. The Population of the Grammar and Technical School 
comparing the National Service Survey with the Social Survey. 


| National Service 


Parental Occupation Survey Social Survey* 

E rcentage ercentage 
Professional and managerial | E 24 я Ee) 

. 4l 40 

Clerical and other non-manual | 17 21 
Skilled manual | 45 48 
Semi and unskilled manual | 14 12 
Total — 1005; 717 


| 1,933 


* Excludes direct grant grammar schools where pupils from the Professional 
and Managerial Group might be expected to be numerous. 
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D. DEFINITIONS 


A special sense attaches to "ability", “occupational group", 
“educational level”. 


“Ability”. 

On arrival at his Basic Training Unit, the recruit’s capabilities are 
assessed in comparison with all others in his intake, for the purpose 
of allocating him to the most suitable available employment. He 
takes certain objective tests: 


non-verbal test of reasoning ability 

measurement of mechanical knowledge and aptitude 

test of simple arithmetic and mathematics 

test of spelling, comprehension and verbal facility 

test of ability to understand complex instructions and to 
carry them out rapidly and accurately. 


For each test there are 6 orders of merit, from 1 the highest, to 6 
the lowest, based on the scores obtained. The sum of the scores in 
all the tests gives the Summed Selection Group, termed here the 
“ability” group. The distribution of scores in the survey is as follows: 


Table ix. Proportions of Recruits in each Ability Group. 


Army Service 
Classification 
Proportions in 1947 | Army | R.A.F. 
Group (when the tests were | Survey | Survey R.A..F* 
standardised) Stannines 
% % % 
1 10 И 19 (8 & 9) 
2 20 30 19 (7) 
3 20 17 18 (6) 
4 20 21 18 (5) 
5 20 15 16 (3 &4) 
6 10 6 10 5 (1&2) 
All Groups 100 100 100 


*—9 point scale. 
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As will be seen there are now fewer men in group 6 on the Army 
tests: this group has therefore usually been amalgamated with 
group 5. 

The R.A.F. figures are entered here only for a rough comparison, 
since they are based on rather different tests (one a verbal, the other 
a non-verbal test of general ability), and were standardised on a 
different level. 

Most educational discussions are concerned with intelligence as 
measured at the age of 11: here we are dealing with ability as measured 
by tests at the beginning of National Service—which may mean an 
age of 18 for one man, or 21 or over for another. The tests are given 
in order to decide which recruits it will be more profitable to train 
for those Service tasks that are more skilled, more responsible or 
otherwise more exacting. In this, the tests have been quite successful 
as extensive following up has shown. In this sense they are a measure 
of the recruit's ability. In devising the tests the object has been to 
make them dependent to the least extent on the amount of education 
beyond the minimum that the recruits have had, and dependent to 
the greatest extent upon his natural talent. It is plain that this object 
can be only imperfectly attained. But to the degree that it is attained 
the tests can serve as an indication not only of developed ability, 
but also of ability where it is latent—that is, where it has not shown 
itself in the recruit's progress up the ladder of formal education. 
“Occupational Group". 

The basis here is the General Register Office's socio-economic 
classification of 1951 (the distribution of men aged 35-44 and 45-54 
on this basis being shown on page 111). The largest single group is the 
skilled manual worker and comprises nearly half the total sample. 
This classification is used in an identical manner in the case of both 
National Service and Technical Courses surveys. With small excep- 
tions (for instance, the amalgamation of the semi-skilled and 
unskilled manual groups) it is also that used in the Social Survey.* 

The sampled population is analysed in these tables in six groups 
described as follows: 

Socio-Economic 


j Group. 
I. Professional and managerial 3 and 4 
П. Clerical and other non-manual ӘИТ, 
i рае 9,10 
i . Semi-skilled manual 11 
Occupational 4 V.' Unskilled manual 12 
VI. Remainder (a heterogeneous group, 1, 2, 8, 13, 


comprising those working on the land, 14, 15, 16 
students, other ranks in the Armed 
р Forces, etc.) 

‘Nore: Compare page 11. In the Social Survey, Socio-Economic Group 8 is 
included in Clerical. and other non-manual”. Here, and in the Technical 
Courses Survey, it is included in “other groups”. Numbers in S-E.8 
are very small. The Social Survey also amalgamates Groups 2, 11 and 12. 
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In Chapter I the tables set out groups I-V, omitting VI (in view 
of the lack of any unity in its composition). For the other chapters, 
this lack of unity is not important, and the tables generally include 
group VI unless otherwise indicated. 


* Educational Level". 

This educational classification is part of normal Army procedure, 
but was adopted by the R.A.F. in this form solely for the purpose of 
their part in the Survey. The Army code provides for 8 educational 
levels. They reflect the man's highest educational achievement by 
the age of call-up, covering both school and further education. 


Broad Description 


(e.g. 


Educational 
level (E.L.) Academic level Technical Equivalent 

1 Graduate Graduate equivalent 
exempt from graduate require- 
ments of professional bodies) 

2 Intermediate degree Higher National Certificate or 
Diploma, full _ technological 
certificate of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. 

3 2 or more passes at G.C.E. | Ordinary National Certificate 

(A) level or Diploma. 
4 4 or more passes at G.C.E. | Intermediate level of the City 
(O) level and Guilds. 

96 16 year-old school leavers | Меп with at least 2 years part- 
time education after 15. 

6 15 year-old school leavers 

Ehi 15 year-old school leavers 

downgraded because of poor 
showing in the objective tests 
in mathematics and verbal 
ability 

8 Men virtually illiterate 


— — ll c uM I ee 

* As E.L.7 contains the 15 year-old school leaver downgraded on poor test 
results in mathematics and verbal ability, so E.L.5 contains a few 15 year-old 
leavers upgraded on good results on the same tests. 


_ The classification does not enable us to say whether a qualification 
is obtained on the academic or technical side. 


CHAPTER 1 
Ability, School and Family, School Leaving 


A. THE DISTRIBUTION OF LATENT ABILITY 


The initial group of tables is designed to show that it is likely that 
there is much latent ability which, for various reasons, has not 
hitherto shown itself in educational achievement. The argument rests 
on the results of the tests given to recruits when they join the Army 
and the R.A.F. These tests are described on page 113 above. As has 
been said they are given in order to decide which recruits it will be 
more profitable to train for the service tasks that are more skilled, 
more responsible or otherwise more exacting and in this sense they 
are a measure of the recruit's ability. 


Table 1a sets out the relation between three factors, namely the 
Army recruit's age on leaving school, his father's occupational group, 
and his ability in the above sense. Each column contains the recruits 
in a particular ability group, with the highest on the left. It will be 
seen that most of the recruits falling into the highest order of ability 
stayed at school at least until the age of 16, and that the highest 
single sub-group is made up of those who stayed to 18 or 19. But 
for the second order of ability the position is quite different. In the 
second column the weight is in the foot. No fewer than 1,188 recruits 
out of the 1,834 in this column, that is, about two-thirds, had left 
school at the minimum age. At this point a leap to Table 4a may 
profitably be made. Table 4a shows the relation between ability, in 
the above sense, and success in the General Certificate of Education 
examination at the Ordinary level. It appears that most of the recruits 
in the first order of ability had actually taken the examination, and 
that, among those who had, the average number of subjects passed 
was 5-7. In the second order of ability the average number of subjects 
passed per candidate was 3-7, a lower but still respectable figure, 
with 56 per cent of the candidates passing in 4 or more subjects. 
But only 24 per cent of these army recruits had ever been candidates 
—another aspect of the fact that most of the group left school at 
the minimum age. It is not unreasonable to infer that if they had 
stayed longer at school there would have been a considerable yield. 
It is worth noting in Table Та that about half of those in the second 
order of ability who left school at 15 had fathers in the skilled 
occupational group. Indeed, these recruits make up more than a 
third of the whole of the second order of ability. 
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Table 2a resembles Table 1a, except that “Туре of School" replaces 
“Аве of Leaving School". It will be seen that most of the recruits 
in the first order of ability had been in schools which provided the 
more academically exacting type of course. On the other hand most 
of those in the second order—1,059 out of 1,815—had been in 
all-age and modern schools, mainly at a time when the current 
movement to provide more extended and exacting courses for the 
abler pupils in modern schools was in a very early stage. It may be 
held that the table provides strong evidence that this movement is 
likely to be attended with increasing success. 


In Table За “Type of School" is replaced by “Educational Level" 
(this is a term of art explained on page 115). It takes account of 
both educational achievement at school and further education after 
the recruit had left school. The main point about this table is that 
it reinforces the argument of its predecessor. In the first column 
the weight is in the head, and in the second, at the foot. The distri- 
bution by the occupational group of the recruit’s father suggests that 
the educational yield depends very much upon the climate of opinion 
in each group. 


Tables 1a, 2a, 3a, and 4a all relate to the Army; the corresponding 
tables for the R.A.F. are 1b, 2b, 3b and 4b. The tables for the R.A.F. 
point to the same moral as those for the Army. At first sight they 
do not appear to point to it so firmly, but the main reason for this 
is the different basis of recruitment. For example, among these 
Army recruits 77 per cent left school at the age of 15 or below, among 
the R.A.F. only 49 per cent. There appears to be less latent ability 
(and more developed ability) in the R.A.F. because there is a higher 
educational standard of admission to the R.A.F. The R.A.F. includes 
a much smaller proportion of recruits who left school at 15. Similarly 
for the other tables. There are minor consequences, such as that the 
borderlines between the ability groups are drawn at different levels 
in the two services.* But the salient point is that the R.A.F. tables 
show the same features as the Army tables, though owing to the 
restriction of the range of recruiting the features are not so strongly 
marked, 

* This may be seen in Table 4b where the average number of G.C.E. (O) passes 


obtained by candidates in the second order of ability is 4:5, against 3:7 for 
the Army. 
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Table Ia. Ability, School-Leaving Age and parental Occupation (Army) 


Ability Group 


Age on Leaving School j я 5 ? ER Total 
18 or 19 
Professional and managerial 169 79 5 = 1 254 
Clerical and other non-manual 39 21 — 1 — 61 
Skilled manual 56 29 3 = 4 92 
Semi-skilled manual 11 14 — — = 25 
Unskilled manual 4 — 1 — 1 6 
Total 279 143 9 T 6 438 7% 
64% 33% 2% tce. 1% 100% 
Professional ЕТ 53 53 8 1 1 116 
Clerical and other non-manual 20 19 5 3 e 47 
Skilled manual 29 30 1 — Ü 61 
Semi-skilled manual 9 4 — — — 13 
Unskilled manual 2 1 1 — — 4 
Total 113 107 15 4 2 241 4% 
47% | 4% | 6% | 2% | 1% | 10% 
Professional ERES 53 В 79 10 3 — 145 
Clerical and other non-manual 43 64 5 5 1 118 
Skilled manual 103 192 20 8 8 331 
Semi-skilled manual 18 42 5 1 3 69 
Unskilled manual Y! 19 5 2 5 38 
VETERE АА REST UR EET UNS 19 17 | 701 12% 


15 or under 


Professional and managerial 4 79 38 40 22 183 
Clerical and other non-manual 5 144 103 96 94 442 

Skilled manual 44 676 534 620 636 | 2,510 
Semi-skilled manual. 7 171 141 187 215 721 
Unskilled manual 5 118 129 217 245 714 

Total 65 | 1,188 945 | 1,160 | 1,212 | 4570 77% 

1% | 26% | 21% | 26% | 26% | 100% 

Professional and. gum 279 290 61 44 24 698 
Clerical and other non-manual | 107 248 113 105 95 668 

Skilled manual 232 927 558 628 649 | 2,994 
Semi-skilled manual 45 231 146 188 218 828 
Unskilled manual 18 138 136 219 251 762 

Grand Total 681 | 1,834 | 1,014 | 1,184 | 1237 | 5,950 100% 


11% 31% | 17% | 20% | 21% | 10% 
tce-trace. 
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Table 1b. Ability, School-Leaving Age and parental Occupation 


(R.A.F.) 
Age on Leaving School SER Total 
1 2 3 4 5+6 
18 ог 19 
Professional and managerial 38 19 10 9 3 79 
Clerical and other non-manual 16 12 2 4 1 35 
Skilled manual 30 15 12 6 67 
Semi-skilled manual 2 1 = 1 6 
Unskilled manual dem ES E 4 
Total 88 50 25 17 п 191 11% 
46% | 26% | 13% 9% 6% | 100% 
Professional Nein 12 19 10 6 51 
Clerical and other non-manual 14 13 12 13 4 56 
Skilled manual 18 24 20 9 76 
Semi-skilled manual 4 3 — — — 7 
Unskilled manual — 2 — 2 1 5 
Total 48 6l 42 30 14 
25% | 31% | 22% | 15% 7% 
Professional Exe n 27 16 30 6 6 85 
Clerical and other non-manual 21 22 27 15 10 95 
Skilled manual 68 79 45 46 23 261 
Semi-skilled manual 14 11 10 9 1 45 
Unskilled manual 4 8 5| m 
Total 134 136 45 508 29% 
26% | 27% 9% | 100% 
Professional И 5 7 33 71 
Clerical and other non-manual 5 17 41 98 
Skilled manual 22 46 214 478 
Semi-skilled manual 4 15 44 112 
Unskilled manual 4 4 10 14 51 83 
Total 40 89 141 189 383 842 49% 
5% | п | 17% | 22% | 45% | 100% 
Professional ALENE sa | o | 6 | 33 | 46 | 286 
Clerical and other non-manual 56 64 62 46 56 284 
Skilled manual 138 164 155 177 248 882 
Semi-skilled manual 24 31 29 40 46 170 
Unskilled manual 10 16 12 19 57 114 
Grand Total 310 336 | 322 315 453 | 1,736 100% 
19% 18% | 26% | 100% 
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Table 2a. Ability, School and parental Occupation (Army). 


EN UN c ———————— 
Ability Group 


Type of School Total 
d 1 2 3 4 5-6 
Independent. Efficient я 
Professional and managerial 101 67 6 1 1 176 
Clerical and other non-manual 15 1 4 3 = 29 
Skilled manual 5 6 1 — — 12 
Semi-skilled manual = 1 = = — 1 
Unskilled manual = 1 — — — 1 
Total 121 82 п 4 1 219 4% 
a 38% 5% 2% tce. 100% 
Grammar 
Professional and managerial 147 101 T — 1 256 
Clerical and other non-manual 77 73 6 5 T 162 
Skilled manual 170 185 17 6 5 383 
Semi-skilled manual 34 39 1 4 = 78 
Unskilled manual 10 19 3 2 4 38 
Total 438 417 34 17 1 917 16% 
48% 45% 4% 2% 1% 100% 
Technical 
Professional and managerial 19 30 3 1 — 53 
Clerical and other non-manual 8 35 F 2 — 50 
Skilled manual 25 102 20 11 1 159 
Semi-skilled manual 4 25 6 = 1 36 
Unskilled manual 4 17 8 2 — 31 
Total 60 209 42 16 2 329 5% 
18% | 64% | 13% TA tce. 100% 
Modern and All-Age 
Professional and managerial 2 73 38 41 22 176 
Clerical and other non-manual 4 120 95 89 89 397 
Skilled manual 28 613 508 604 635 2,388 
Semi-skilled manual 6 153 139 182 214 694 
Unskilled manual 2 100 123 215 239 679 
Total 42 1,059 903 1,131 1,199 4,334 73% 
1% 24% 21% 26% 28% 100% 
Other Types 
Professional and managerial 8 16 6 1 — 31 
Clerical and other non-manual 2 il 3 6 4 26 
Skilled manual 2 18 10 7 8 45 
Semi-skilled manual = 2 = 2 2 6 
Unskilled manual 2 1 1 8 14 
Total 14 48 21 17 22 122 25 
12% 39% 17% 14% 18% 100% 
АП types of School 
Professional and managerial 277 287 60 44 24 692 
Clerical and other non-manual 106 246 113 105 94 664 
Skilled manual 230 924 556 628 649 | 2,987 
Semi-skilled manual 44 220 146 188 217 815 
Unskilled manual 18 138 136 220 251 763 
Grand Total 675 | 1,815 | 1,011 | 1,185 | 1,235 | 5,921 100% 
1% 32% 17% 20% 20% | 100% 


Plus 29 Incomplete Answers—5,950 


———————— 
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Table 2b. Ability, School and parental Occupation (R.A.F.) 
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Ability Group 


Type of School Total 
1 2 zi 4 5+6 
Independent Efficient 
Professional and managerial il 6 4 5 1 27 
Clerical and other non-manual 4 1 — 2 2 2 
Skilled manual — — 1 — 2 
Semi-skilled manual — — — — — = 
Unskilled manual = = — = = = 
Total 15 7 5 8 3 38 2% 
40% 18% 13% 21% 8% 100% 
Grammar 
Professional and managerial 68 40 21 7 It 147 
Clerical and other non-manual 48 36 32 10 1 133 
Skilled manual 112 92 56 38 23 321 
Semi-skilled manual 13 14 8 7 1 43 
Unskilled manual 6 13 4 5 5 33 
Total 247 195 121 67 47 677 39% 
36% 29% 18% 10% 7% 100% 
Technical 
Professional and managerial 7 4 16 6 2 35 
Clerical and other non-manual 5 12 10 8 8 43 
Skilled manual 18 35 33 25 14 125 
Semi-skilled manual d 7 7 3 3 27 
Unskilled manual 3 2 3 2 — 10 
"Total 40 60 69 44 27 240 14% 
17% 25% 29% 18% 1% 100% 
Modern and All-Age 
Professional and managerial 3 T 12 12 28 62 
Clerical and other non-manual 4 13 16 14 34 81 
Skilled manual 8 36 55 110 207 416 
Semi-skilled manual 1 9 13 28 39 90 
Unskilled manual — 1 16 12 50 69 
Total 16 66 102 176 358 718 42% 
2% 9% 14% 25% 50% 100% 
Other Types 
Professional and managerial 3 4 и 2 4 24 
Clerical and other non-manual 5 1 4 2 1 13 
Skilled manual 1 1 6 4 4 16 
Semi-skilled manual 2 — = 2 = 4 
Unskilled manual — — = = E = 
Total п 6 21 10 9 57 35 
19% П 37% 17% 16% 100% 
All types of School 
Professional and managerial 92 61 64 32 46 295 
Clerical and other non-manual 66 63 62 36 52 279 
Skilled manual 139 164 181 178 248 880 
Semi-skilled manual 23 30 28 40 43 164 
Unskilled manual » 16 13 19 55 112 
Grand Total 329 334 318 305 444 1,730 100% 
199; | 19% | 18% | 18% | 26% | 100% 


Plus 6 Incomplete Answers 1,736 


диф EE 
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Table 3a. Ability, Educational Level and parental Occupation (Army). 


ility Group 


Educational Level* Total 
1 2 3 4 546 
Graduate. 
| Professional and managerial 60 9 — — — 69 
Clerical and other non-manual 27 3 = — = 30 
Skilled manual 26 10 — — — 36 
Semi-skilled nem 5 1 — ni == 6 
Unskilled manual 2 = 1 ái = 3 
Total 120 23 SIE =; 144 2% 
83% | 16% TA) 100% 
Intermediate Degree 
Professional and managerial 45 8 — — 1 54 
Clerical and other non-manual 10 T T -— — 17 
Skilled manual. 33 9 2 — — 44 
Semi-skilled manual 4 4 — c" == 8 
Unskilled manual 1 1 = = = 2 
Total 93 29 a SES. A 
74% | 23% 237 1% | 100% 
Good С.С.Е, (A) 
Professional and managerial 83 37 3 — 1 124 
Clerical and other non-manual 18 19 1 1 — 39 
Skilled manual 44 43 7 2 — 96 
Semi-skilled manual 6 8 2 — — 16 
_Unskilled manual jets 5 1 I| >= 10 
Total 154 112 14 4 1 ЕРА 
54% | 39% Т3 ENA 1% |10% 
76 91 9 — — 182 
36 55 8 2 — 101 
Suia manual 75 134 27 8 3 247 
Semi-skilled manual 19 25 3 2 = 49 
Unskilled manual 5 il 2 | 1 — 19 В 
Total 211 322 49 13 3 S98 10% 
8% 2% 1% 100% 
School-leaver at 16 
Professional and managerial 13 116 31 17 2 179 
and other non-manual 15 42 28 Е 208 
Skilled manual 52 510 211 136 47 956 
Semi-skilled саз 9 116 43 42 9 219 
Unskilled manual 6 75 32 37 10 160 =: 
Total 95 937 359 260 71 1,722 294 
Вии REA 4% | 10% 
Normal School-leaver at 15. 
Professional and managerial — 20 17 20 6 63 
Clerical and other non-manual | — 42 61 64 29 196 
SI manual — 309 416 186 1,139 
Semi-skilled manual "7 И 97 127 59 357 
Unskilled manual 1 45 101 157 67 | m 
Total 8 | 402 | 385 | 784 | 347 | 2126 36% 
tee 19% 28% 37% 16% 100% 
School-leaver at 15 down graded 
on bad test results 
Professional and — — = 5 14 19 
Clerical and other non-manual | — — 1 9 62 72 
Skilled manual = — pes 66 401 467 
Semi-skilled manual — 1 17 149 167 
Unskilled manual 1 — 23 172 196 = 
Total = 1 2 120 | 798 921 — 16% 
= Toe tce | 1396 | 8726 | 100% 
All Educational Levels 
Professional and managerial 277 287 60 42 24 690 
Clerical and other non-manual 106 246 113 104 94 663 
Skilled manual 230 934 556 628 637 2,985 
Semi-skilled manual 50 221 146 188 217 822 
“Unskilled manual 18 | 138 | 137 | 219 | 249 | 760 —— 
Grand Total 681 1,826 1,012 1,181 1,221 5,921 100% 
12% | 31% | 17% | 20% | 20% | 100% 


Plus 29 Incomplete Answers 5,950 
* For more detailed description of each level see page 115. 
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Ability Group 
Educational Level* 7 5 3 emen а 
Graduate А 
Professional and managerial 8 — — i — 9 
Clerical and other non-manual 8 6 7| — — 21 
Skilled manual 5 3 = — = 8 
Semi-skilled manual 1 — — = = 1 
Unskilled manual — — — = — — 
Total 22. 9 zm ER — 39.050294 
37% | 23% |an | 2% |а 100% 
Intermediate Degree 
Professional and managerial 8 6 1| — – 21 
Clerical and other non-manual 9 5 2 — — 16 
Skilled manual 21 п 7 1 — 40 
Semi-skilled manual 1 — E 1 — 
Unskilled manual — = = — — — 
Total 22 16 2| — qom 
28% 
Good G.C.E. (A) 
Professional and managerial 18 11 
Clerical and other non-manual 16 9 
Skilled manual 2 17 
Semi-skilled manual 5 2 
Unskilled manual 3 1 
Total 64 | 40 
BY | 27% 
Good С.С.Е, (0) 
Professional and managerial 42 26 
Clerical and other non-manual} 32 23 
Skilled manual 51 35 
Semi-skilled manual 8 10 
Unskilled manual 2 4 
Total 135 98 
37% | 26% 
School-leaver at 16 
Professional and managerial 8 7 
Clerical and other non-manual 7 16 
Skilled manual 22 48 
Semi-skilled manual 5 3 
Unskilled manual 1 8 
Total 43 84 
10% | 20% 
Normal School-leaver at 15 
Professional and managerial 5 10 
Clerical and other non-manual 2 10 
Skilled manual 15 45 
Semi-skilled manual 4 14 
Unskilled manual 3 3 
Total 29 82 119 Ч 39% 
4% | 12% | 18% 100% 
All Educational Levels 
Professional and managerial 89 60 64 25 
Clerical and other non-manual| 74 69 68 25 
Skilled manual 136 159 154 TA 
Semi-skilled manual 24 31 28 156 
Unskilled manual 9 16 12 
Grand Total 332 335 326 1733 100% 
19% | 19% | 19% 100% 


Plus 3 Incomplete Answers 1,736 


* For more detailed description of each level see page 115. 
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Table 4a.* G.C.E. Passes at Ordinary Level, in relation to the Ability 
Group of the Recruit. 


eee 


No. of men in each Ability Group 


Number of Passes achieved Group Group Group Total 


3 or lower 

8+ 136 32 — 168 
7 104 32 3 139 
6 96 65 3 164 
5 89 61 4 154 
4 67 75 1 143 
3 47 55 7 109 
10г2 45 127 12 184 
Entered but no Passes 6 23 6 35 
"Total candidates 590 470 36 1,096 
Did not enter 137 1,501 3,839 5,477 
Total 727 1,971 3,875 6,573 

Plus 2 Incomplete Answers 6,575 
Average Passes per candidate 5:7 3:7 2:9 47 
Table 4b.* R.A.F. 


DEOR vw Se GG Le Dj 
No. of men in each Ability Group 


Number of Passes achieved Group Group Group Total 
2 


3 or lower 
8+ 40 20 19 79 
7 40 24 19 83 
6 45 46 28 119 
5 51 30 26 107 
4 33 27 34 94 
3 26 25 37 88 
lor2 32 43 67 142 
Entered but no Passes 5 11 22 38 
Total Candidates 272 226 252 750 
Did not enter 76 130 932 1,138 
Total 348 356 1,184 1,888 


Plus 12 Incomplete Answers 1,900 


Average Passes per candidate 5:2 4-5 3:7 4:5 
* Covers all six occupational groups 
B. FAMILY BACKGROUND, ABILITY AND SCHOOL 


() Ability and Family. The survey suggests a clear and consistent 
relation between size of family and ability, seen in the following 
chart. 
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MEAN SCORES IN THE ARMY TESTS , 
FOR RECRUITS GROUPED BY FATHERS 
OCCUPATIONS AND FAMILY SIZES 


Mean 
Score 


© Professional and managerial Groups 
*k Clerical and non-manual Groups 
4 Skilled manual Groups 

2 Semi-skilled manual Groups 

ўс Unskilled manual Groups 
=S Group Mean 

i 


| Q | 


5 4 5 6 
Number of Children in Family 
(Family Sizes) 


E* 
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The chart shows the mean scores in the Army tests for recruits 
grouped by fathers' occupations and family sizes. The scoring 
system is simple, recruits in Ability Groups 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 + 6 
being given scores of 4, 3, 2, 1, and 0 respectively. This is arbitrary, 
but so are all scoring systems, and no reasonable system would have 
given markedly different results. The chart brings out the point that 
the decline in the score as family size increases is not merely a 
reflection of the fact that on the average the families of unskilled 
workers are larger than those of professional workers. The decline 
is visible within every occupational group, and is indeed remarkedly 
regular in each of them. 


The detailed analysis leading to the chart, and the associated 
tests of significance, are given in the Appendix to this Part (page 175). 
The tests of significance show that the results are exceedingly unlikely 
to be mere sampling fluctuations: they would be reproduced in other 
samples, or in a complete count, provided the general background 
remained unchanged. The proviso is important. The results reflect 
the social background and the educational system in the immediate 
past, and changes in either or both may modify these relations, just 
as changes in sanitation and medical science have modified the life 
table, which has been none the less, through all its changes, a useful 
short-term guide as to what may be expected until new measures 
have been undertaken. 


An analysis by position in the family was also made, but none of 
the results reached significance, nor was there any regular pattern. 
This strongly suggests that if there are any general effects of position 
in the family they must be quite small. 


The effects of family size and parental occupation stand out very 
distinctly in the Army tests. In the R.A.F. tests the pattern is much 
fainter. This is because the Army recruits are not far from being a 
fair sample of the general population of young men, whereas the 
R.A.F. recruits are more highly selected. The groups that make low 
scores are fully represented in the Army, whereas in the R.A.F. they 
are represented less fully, and, on the whole, by their abler members. 
The different compositions of the two Services in respect of both 
family size and parental occupation, are shown on pages 179 and 180. 


(ii) Size of Family and School Leaving Age. 

„Ме have seen that there is а relation between size of family and 
higher or lower ability. The following tables (5-14) are concerned 
with factors other than ability, e.g. with size of family, age on leaving 
school and the type of secondary school attended. 


=. а.н 


А 
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It is generally and rightly believed that a boy's family circumstances 
play a large share in determining what sort of secondary school he 
attends and how long he stays there. Tables 5-14 are designed 
to measure the differences which exist between one child and another. 
They take account of two family factors—the father's occupation 
and the number of children in the family. Both are shown to be 
influential. 


Table 5. Proportions of Recruits who left School at 15, 16, 17 or 18+- 
in relation to Occupation of Father. 


Occupation of Father 
Age of 2 
Recruit оп | Professional | Clerical and Semi- Un- AILS 
leaving and other Skilled | skilled | skilled | Groups 
School Managerial | non-manual Manual | Manual | Manual 
% % % % % 76 
18 4- 34 10 4 2 1 8 
17 17 9 3 2 1 5} 
16 24 22 15 1 6 15 
15 25 59 78 85 92 72 
=| 
Total= 1007; 923 879 3,654 945 854 7,255 
Plus 20 Incomplete Answers 7,275 
NENNEN Е 


This table shows that boys from non-manual workers’ homes 
have a much higher expectation of a long school life than boys from 
manual workers’ homes. The very important group of skilled workers’ 
sons, who provide about half the sampled population and nearly 
half of the two highest ability groups, are much nearer in expectation 
of school life to the other manual workers’ groups than to the non- 
manual. It is, perhaps, not so generally realised that leaving school 
before 16 is still not uncommon among the sons of non-manual 
workers; a quarter of those whose fathers were in the professional 
and managerial group left at 15, as did 59 per cent of the sons of 
other non-manual workers. 
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Table 6. Size of Family in relation to Occupation of Father. 
ELLE UM TET I S qe EC 0 


Occupation of Father 
No. of Recruit's 
Brothers and Sisters | Professional | Clerical and Semi- All five 
(including himself) ап other Skilled skilled | Unskilled | Groups 
Managerial | non-manual | Manual | Manual | Manual 
% р % D % % 
1 child (recruit) p 18 16 В 3 В 
2 children 40 32 28 22 15 28 
3 children 21 23 20 22 19 21 
4 children 10 TI 14 13 16 13 
5 children 3 6 3- п 13 8 
6 or more children 4 9 14 20 28 15 
Total=100% 923 879 3,654 945 854 7,255 
Plus 20 Incomplete Answers 7,275 


Table 7. Age of Recruit on leaving School in relation to Size of 
Family. 
m o o a O O US 


No. of Children in Family (including recruit himself) 
Age on 
Leaving 1 2 3 4 5 6 Total 
School (recruit) or more 
% % % % % % % 
18 or 19 13 11 8 4 4 2 
17 8 8 3 4 2 1 5 
16 21 20 16 ue 8 5 15 
15 58 61 71 80 86 92 72 
Total=100%| 1,120 2,002 1,516 968 591 1,058 7,255 
Plus 20 Incomplete Answers 7,215 


rM слесар р 

Tables 6 and 7 show that the less skilled the occupational group 
the larger the family is likely to be; and the larger the family, the 
shorter is the expectation of school life. It is, perhaps, less generally 
known that inside each occupational group, it is a disadvantage to 
belong to a large family if one hopes to stay at school after 15. 
Table 8 brings this out very clearly, 


Tn each occupational group there is a steady rise, with larger 
families, in the proportion leaving school at 15. Thus, in the largest 
group (the skilled workers) the rise is from 67 per cent among “only” 
children to 93 per cent in a family with six children. Among the sons 
of semi-skilled and unskilled workers the effect is to some extent 
masked by the general prevalence of leaving school as early as 
possible, but it is still there. 


(Ш) Туре of School and Age on leaving School. 


So far we have been concerned with the ages at which boys leave 


school. Table 9 is concerned with the type of secondary school 
they attend. 
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This table confirms the generally accepted view that a majority 
of sons of professional people go to selective schools, but only a 
minority of manual worker's sons do so. A non-manual worker's son 
is nearly three times as likely to go to a selective school as a manual 
worker's; nobody, except the son of a father in the professional or 


Table 8. Age on leaving School related to size of Family and parental 


Occupation. 


Occupation of Father 


Size of Family 
No. of Children in Family (including recruit himself) 
n 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
(recruit) or more 
% % % % No. % 
Professional and 
Managerial 
18 + 37 35 35 30 19 18 
17 18 20 14 13 3 10 
16 25 25 24 20 5 12 
15 20 20 27 37 П 60 
№.=100% 196 372 189 97 29 40 
% 
Clerical and other 
non-manual 
18 + 19 п 6 5 2 7 
17 12 11 9 6 6 4 
16 21 26 25 21 12 10 
15 48 52 60 68 80 79 
No,— 100; 168 285 199 99 51 77 
Skilled manual 
184 7 5 4 1 3 5 
17 5 4 4 2 2 1 
16 21 18 15 12 8 4 
15 67 73 77 85 87 93 
No.=100% 565 1,006 758 506 293 528 


tce=trace, 
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Table 9. Type of School attended by Recruits of different occupational 


Backgrounds. 
Occupation of Father 
Type of School 
attended by Recruit | Professional | Clerical and Semi- 
and other Skilled Skilled | Unskilled | All 5 
Managerial | non-manual | Manual Manual Manual | Groups 
% % % % % % 
Independent Efficient 22 4 tee tce tce 3 
Grammar 40 671 30 (44 17 624 12 $18 7 12 20 (30 
Technical 9 10 7 6 5 7 
Modern and All-Age 24 52 74 81 86 68 
Other types of School 5 4 2 1 2 2 
All Schools 100% 914 874 3,647 938 848 7,221 
Plus 54 Incomplete Answers 7,275 


fce trace. 


managerial group, is at all likely to go to an independent school 
recognised as efficient. It is less well known that about a quarter of 
the sons of professional and managerial workers attend modern or 
all-age schools and that half the sons of other non-manual workers 
do so. 


Table 10. Proportions of Recruits with different occupational Back- 


grounds who attended each Type of School. 
(ee ERS тоа ее ООО 


Type of School 
Occupation of Father Indepen- Modern Total 
x aes iem | pte 

% pA % % я % 

Professional and managerial 79 26 16 5 30 13 

Clerical and other non-manual| 15 18 16 9 21 12 

Skilled manual 6 44 49 55 35 Я 

Semi-skilled manual m! 8 1 16 5 13 

Unskilled manual — 4 8 15 9 И 
Total all 5 Groups=100% 248 1,425 Sul 4,873 164 7,221 
Plus 54 Incomplete Answers | 7,275 


—————MÁ— a 

Table 10 sets out the same information starting from the stand- 
point of the school and not the individual pupil. This table shows 
the social composition of the various types of secondary school in 
the sampled population. At one end of the scale are the independent 
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efficient schools, with four-fifths of their pupils drawn from the pro- 
fessional and managerial group; at the other end are the modern and 
all-age schools with 86 per cent of their pupils coming from the 
families of manual workers. The grammar school column shows a 
relatively even split between the sons of non-manual and manual 
workers (44 per cent and 56 per cent respectively), the technical 
school a less even split—32: 68 on the same basis. The sons of skilled 
workers are represented in grammar and technical schools in much 
the same proportions as they bear to the total sampled population 
in the 5 occupation groups—44 per cent in grammar schools, 49 per 
cent in technical, 51 per cent in all the five groups. 


Table 11. Age of Recruit on leaving School in relation to Type of 


School he attended. 
a o o 
Type of School 
Age of Recruit 
on leaving School | Independent Modern and Other "Total 
Efficient Grammar | Technical All-Age "Types 

% % % % % % 

18 or more 60 24 7 tce, 16 8 

17 23 16 9 tee, 19 5 


27 


Total=100% 


Table 11 shows that leaving before 16 was virtually no problem 
in the independent efficient schools, but still a fair-sized one in 
grammar schools at the time these recruits finished their education, 
and a very considerable one in technical schools. Extended courses 
had hardly begun by that time to make a perceptible impression on 
the modern schools. From the Sixth Form point of view—leavers 
at 17 and 18—there is a declining gradient from the independent 
schools on the left of the table to the modern schools on the right. 
In interpreting the technical school figures it must be remembered 
that at the operative time only a minority of these schools had any 
Sixth Forms at all. 


Tables 12 and 13 (both deriving from 14) deal only with maintained 
and direct grant grammar schools. These tables show how, within 
the grammar school, there is a close association between the length 
of school life and occupational background. Of sons of parents in 
the unskilled manual group admitted to grammar schools only a 
small minority stay at school beyond 16. By contrast, staying on 
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beyond 16 is common among boys from professional or managerial 
homes. Table 13 shows the radically different complexion of the 
Sixth Form leavers in terms of the background of the boys. Though 
a minority among those leaving at 16, boys from the homes of the 
non-manual workers are a majority in the last two years of grammar 
school life. 


Table 12. Proportion of Grammar School Pupils by parental Occu- 
pation staying at School until 17 and 18. 


Occupation of Father 
Age of Pupils 
Professional | Clerical and Semi- Total 
ani other Skilled Skilled | Unskilled 
Managerial | Non-manual| Manual Manual Manual 
% % % % % % 
18 + 38 26 18 13 9 24 
17 22 19 13 13 10 16 
Those leaving before 
17 40 55 69 74 81 60 
Total=100% 374 | 265 | 629 11 63 1,442 


Table 13. Contrasts т the occupational Composition of the Grammar 
School-leavers up to, and over, 16. 
School Composition 


Parental Leavers | Leavers at 
Occupational Group | up to 16 | 17 and 18 
% % 
Professional and managerial 17 39 
Clerical and other non-manual 17 20 
Skilled manual 51 34 
Semi-skilled manual 9 5 
Unskilled manual 6 2 
"Total— 100 7; 863 579 


Table. 14 indicates that inside each type of school there is a close 
association between length of school life and occupational back- 
ground. 


The picture is consistent in each type of school and occupational 
group. School life beyond 15, very uncommon though it was at the 
operative dates in modern schools, is more frequent among the sons 
of professional and managerial workers than in any other group. 
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Per contra, although a long school life is expected in grammar and 
technical schools, it is least frequent among boys whose fathers were 


in unskilled work. 


Table 14. Age of Recruit on leaving School in relation to Type of 
School and Occupation of Father. 


Type of School 
Occupation of father and 
Age on Leaving School Indepen- Modern Other 
dent Grammar | Technical and Types of. 
Efficient All-age | School 
? pA % % % 
Professional and managerial A A 3 у 
18 or more 67 38 22 — 39 
17 20 22 21 = 29 
16 11 36 39 10 19 
15 or less 2 4 18 90 13 
Total— 100% 199 374 82 222 52 
No. No. 
Clerical and other non-manual 
8 or more 9 26 4 — 5 
17 14 19 1 = 5 
16 9 45 45 5 1i 
15 or less 3 10 40 95 15 
Total— 100% 35 265 84 462 36 
No. 
Skilled manual 
18 or more 1 18 4 — 4 
2 13 7 = 16 
16 4 52 48 2 25 
15 or less 2 17 4l 98 55 
Total— 100% 15 629 256 2,710 56 
No. No. 
Semi-skilled manual 
18 or more = 13 7 = = 
7 1 13 3 = 1 
16 = 55 49 1 6 
15 or less — 19 41 99 3 
Total — 100% "T 1 111 59 765 10 
№. jio: 
Unskilled manual "s 
8 or more — 9 7 ^L 1 
А — 10 = = 4 
16 1 41 32 A 
15 or less — 40 61 
Total — 100% 1 63 41 733 14 
All above Groups 
8 or more 60 24 7 zm dE 
17 23 16 9 = 
16 14 46 45 3 ей 
15 or less 3 14 39 97 
"Total 10077 25. | 1,442 522 | 4,892 us 
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C. REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL AT 15 
AND PRESENT FEELINGS 


(i) Reasons. 


The Tables hitherto have been based on the recruit's answers to 
factual questions, e.g. age of leaving school, type of school, father's 
occupation, or on objective assessments—the ability of the recruit. 
While aware of their dangers, the Council had, however, to concern 
itself with less tangible questions: in particular it seemed right and 
necessary, since early school-leaving was clearly sometimes related 
to factors far removed from any consideration of educational benefit 
or loss, to obtain the views of the man himself on the appropriateness 
of the age at which he left school. 


The great majority of those who left school as soon as the law 
permitted had attended modern or all-age schools and we know that 
in the early 1950's such schools had generally little, if any, provision 
for continued education beyond 15. In these cases it seemed profitless 
to search for reasons for early school-leaving other than that to 
leave was customary and, often, almost inevitable. Ninety per cent 
of the 15 year-old leavers fell into this category. The concern of this 
enquiry therefore lay with the other 10 per cent. These men said 
that they had attended schools where to leave at 15 was not custo- 
mary—inferentially grammar, technical or independent efficient 
schools (with such few modern schools as had extended courses). 


Tables 15a and 15b set out the main reasons given by these men 
for leaving school. The Tables are divided between men of higher 
and lower ability. 


It does not seem that the nature of the reply is much affected by 
the ability of the recruit. In both surveys the same replies are 
generally present in roughly the same proportions whether the men 
are of the upper or lower ability category. Rather surprisingly this 
even applies in relation to reasons, e.g. “Saw no point in staying at 
school longer”, where the Army and the R.A.F. pictures are strikingly 
different. 


The R.A.F. intake is, as we have said elsewhere, of a relatively 
high quality and it is probable that the Army survey more nearly 
mirrors the national picture. From Table 15a it seems that about one 
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Table 15a. Main Reason for having left at 15 a School where it was 


customary to stay on longer. 


Men of higher | Men of lower 
ability ability 
Army (Ability (Ability 
Grou} Groups 
Тапа 2) 3—6) 
% % 
Saw no point in staying at school longer 22 28 
Fed up with school 10 9 
Found schoolwork too difficult 3 2 
Particular job was available 30 24 
Attracted by good pay 3 — 
Money short at home 15 23 
Friends were leaving school 1 
Wanted independence 4 5 
Other reasons 12 
Total— 100 7; 200 150 


mne ME == 


Table 15b. Mas sim miis iani а 


Men of higher | Men of lower 
ability ability 
R.A.F. (Ability (Ability All 
Groups Groups Men 
1 and 2) 3—6) 
% 76 76 
Saw no point in staying at school longer 2 2 2 
Fed up with school 24 22 23 
Found schoolwork too difficult 10 17 15 
Particular job was available — 3 
Attracted by good pay 10 8 
Money short at home 22 20 21 
Friends were leaving school 15 9 10 
Wanted independence 12 18 16 
Other reasons 5 1 2 
41 130 171 


Total=100% 


Total =100 7% . X EUER M E eee 
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in three of these men left school at 15 because he felt that further 
school life had little to offer. The availability of some particular job 
influenced a further third of men of higher ability (and about опе- 
quarter of the other men). 


The main contrast afforded by the R.A.F. relates to the first 
reason—very few of the R.A.F. men were content with the rather 
vague statement that they “saw no point in staying at school longer" 
—and there is a consequential increase in the number of replies 
under other heads. 


(ii) Present Feelings about leaving School at 15. 

The second, and from the Council's point of view the more 
important, question related to the men's present feelings about 
school-leaving. All those men who left school at 15 (regardless of 
the type of school or its ability to provide extended education) were 
asked whether they now regretted leaving school then and if so, 
why? Table 16 shows that about one man in six who left school at 
15 subsequently wished he had not left so early. Within this ratio, 
however, there are great differences between the men from the five 
occupational groups. 


Table 16. How the Men now feel about leaving School at 15. 


Occupation of Father 

Present attitude of Recruit 

to leaving School Professional | Clerical Semi- Un- All 5 

and and other | Skilled | skilled | skilled | Groups 
Managerial | Non-Manual| Manual | Manual | Manual 
% % 76 я % % 

Did not leave at 15 75 41 22 15 8 28 
Left school at 15 and now 

regrets it 7 1 13 12 1 12 
Left school at 15 and still 

does not regret so doing 18 48 65 73 81 60 

Total — 1007; 923 879 3,654 | 945 854 7,255 

Plus 20 Incomplete Answers 7,275 


It seems apparent that the more generally accepted is longer 
school life in a social group, the higher the proportion of the early 
School leavers who regret leaving school at the minimum age; those 
same factors which induced many men from one type of home to 
stay at school longer than the law demanded possibly also operated 
i make the early school-leavers regret that they had not stayed on 
onger. 
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A further point emerges from this table. Whereas only 8 per cent 
of men from the homes of the unskilled worker in fact stayed at 
school beyond 15, 11 per cent said that they wished that they had 
done so. Had these men in fact had the extended length of school 
life which they subsequently professed to want, then the number of 
voluntary stayers on at school from this occupation group would 
therefore have more than doubled. Again, it has to be remembered 
that this professed desire for a longer school life occurred against the 
background of a school leaving age raised by a year not very long 
before. Far more nationally significant in value, however, are the 
views of men from skilled manual homes—who amounted to half 
the sampled population. Had the men in this group, in fact, stayed 
on at school in accordance with these later expressed wishes then 
the numbers staying on at school beyond 15 from this group would 
have increased by about 60 per cent. 


The questionnaire also asked those men who left school at 15, 
and regretted that they had done so, the reasons for their regrets. 
The question was to this extent deficient that it provided for only 
four possible answers. Three reasons were job-directed ones and the 
other relates to a feeling of social inadequacy. 


Table 17. Main Reason for Regret at leaving School at 15. 


Occupation of Father 
Main Reason for R Professional | Clerical Semi. | Un- | АШУ 
cason for Regret | Professional) fad other | Skilled | skilled | skilled | Groups 
Managerial | Non-manual | Manual Manual | Manual 
% % я % % % 
Would like to change to a job 
fequiring more education 36 7 46 | s2 | |366 
Lack of education has mad 
jobmoredificult | 4 36 3 | 29 | [3237 
Has changed to a job requirin; 
уу a 8 = 3 4 4 | 2 3 
Feels socially inadequate 8 20 14 15 1 117 14 
Total=100% 63 96 4m | n4 | 94 [84310 
ae LOE Varo UN] MP n 


The small proportion of men (3 per cent) who had changed to a 
job requiring more education than they had had contrasts with the 
much larger number (46 per cent) who would like to change jobs. 
While the sense of social inadequacy is relatively seldom given as a 
ground for regret—it implies a sense of inferiority which men are not 
commonly ready to admit to others—it is still worth noting that 1 
man out of 5 from the clerical and other non-manual group (and 1 
out of 7 over-all) admitted this as a reason for regretting a short 
school life. 


СНАРТЕК 2 


Further Education and Vocational Training 


The survey was concerned with Further Education at three points- 
A. full-time education since leaving school, B. part-time vocational 
education, (distinguishing day release, evening attendance, corres- 
pondence courses) and C, non-vocational education. A (full-time 
education) related to the whole period between school and National 
Service: B and C related to Further Education in the three years 
immediately after school. 


A. FULL-TIME EDUCATION AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL 


The sum total of information on full-time education as revealed 
by the survey is not exhaustive, since a number of men interposed 
National Service between school and entering a university or a 
training college for teachers.* The men who claimed to have had 


Table 18. Recruits with full-time Further Education after School, in 
relation to parental Occupation. 


Full-time Education at 


T : Commercial 
Occupation of Father University | Technical | and other Total 
College | Institutions 
No. % | No. % No % №. % 


Professional and Managerial | 67 46| 34 23| 44 31 |145 100 


Clercialand othernon-manual| 30 38 | 28 35| 21 27 79 100 


Skilled manual 38 33| 42 36| 36 31 |116 100 
Semi-skilled manual 8 33| и 46 5 21 24 100 
Unskilled manual SORIA 8 44 TANI 18 100 
Other Groups 8 2 8 28| 13 45 29 100 
Total 154 37 | 131 32 |126 31 |411 100 


* University practice varied, but teacher training colleges normally required 
that a man completed National Service before training. 
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such full-time education—411 or 5:4 per cent—is thus not the total 
of all men who would have had such full-time education before a 
career. Table 18 shows how very many of the men came from the 
homes of non-manual workers, and how few from the semi-skilled 
or unskilled homes. 


Universities and Technical Colleges accounted for 69 per cent of 
those with full-time education. Under the “Other Institutions" are 
the Art and Commercial Colleges, the first comprising about 10 per 
cent of all full-time students and the other about 4 to 5 per cent 
(the balance of the 31 per cent is made up of other institutions, e.g. 
agricultural colleges). There is a contrast between those men from 
the homes of the non-manual workers and the rest. The non-manual 
groups with 20 per cent of the sampled population, had 56 per cent 
of places in universities and technical colleges; the semi-skilled and 
unskilled groups with a rather higher percentage of the sampled 
population (22 per cent) had only about 11 per cent of University/ 
Technical College places. 


B. PART-TIME VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The data obtained from the survey in this numerically far more 
extensive field related to courses taken in any of the first three years 
after leaving school—this was inevitable if the questionnaire was not 
to become unmanageable, nor did it seem a serious limitation since, 
where part-time vocational courses are started at all, it is normally 
within these years. 


(i) Table 19 shows attendance in these vocational courses by those 
men (*about nine out of ten men in the sampled population) who 
commenced National Service at least three years after leaving 
school, i.e. by those men who could have attended such vocational 
courses over a full three years whether they did so or not. Table 20 
shows the occupational backgrounds and Table 21 the proportions 
of men from each parental occupational group. 


* (1) 86 per cent of the recruits had had а three year gap between leaving school 
and National Service. Most of these were 15 year-old leavers, but there 
was a sprinkling of others. (ii) About 6 per cent had a two year gap—mostly 
those who left school at 16 and joined up at 18. (iii) Three per cent had a one 
year gap and 5 per cent a gap of less than one year—i.e. the 18 year-old 
leavers who joined up for National Service straight away. Tables 19—24 
concern (i) only, Table 25 concerns (ii). 
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Table 19. Proportions of Men who attended yocational part-time 
Courses during any of the first three Years after leaving School, in 
relation to the Type of Course. 


Type of Course 
(regardless of the Type of 
College) 
76 
Technical | 370 
Commercial 48 
Scientific 0:8 46% 
Languages 0:3 (3,165) 
Examinations for G.C.E. ГІ 
Other 2:0 
No vocational courses taken 54% 
(3,693) 
Total— 1007; (6,858) 
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Table 20. Recruits who took vocational part-time Courses in any of 
the first three Years after leaving School in relation to Occupation 


of Father. 


pere Eme 
percentage 
Professional and Managerial 10 
Clerical and other non-manual 12 
Skilled manual 54 
Semi-skilled manual 1 
Unskilled manual 7 
Other groups 6 
Total— 1007; 3,165 


Table 21. Proportions of Recruits in relation to parental Occupation 
who took a vocational part-time Course at any time during the first 
three Years after leaving School. 


aa 


Parental Occupation Took Did not take 
Course Course 


Professional and Managerial 


percentage | percentage 
65 35. 


Clerical and other non-manual 55 45 
Skilled manual 52 48 
Semi-skilled manual 41 59 
Unskilled manual 27 73 
Other groups 33 67 


All occupational Groups 46 54 
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These three tables show: 


Table 19—the relatively high proportion of men who took these 
courses, and the great numerical importance of technical courses. 


Table 20—the large proportion of men who come from the homes 
of skilled manual workers. 


Table 21—the higher attendance at courses by recruits from the 
non-manual homes. Sixty-five per cent of men from the homes of 
professional or managerial workers took such vocational courses, 
compared with only 27 per cent of the men from the homes of 
unskilled workers. 


Forty-six per cent of the recruits professed to have had some 
vocational part-time education after leaving school. However, unless 
corrected it would give a misleading quantitative picture: one-third 
of these men had in fact attended courses during only two years or 
less after leaving school. Average attendance was appreciably longer 
in the technical, shorter in the non-technical fields. 


Table 22. Length of Attendance in vocational part-time Courses at 
any Time during the first three Years after leaving School, in 
relation to Type of Course. 


Type of Course 
Length of Attendance TEAM EN p Total 
% % % % 
1 year 13 30 gm) 16 
2 years 17 23 29 19 
3 years 70 47 42 65 
Total= 100% 2,536 332 297 3,165 
Percentage 80% 11% 9% 100% 


_ cies ER Ed 


(ii) We have so far considered part-time vocational education without 
regard to the manner of the student's attendance, whether by part- 
time day release by his employer (P.D.R.), or in his own spare time 
either by evening attendance at a technical college or correspondence 
course. The following table makes the important distinction between 
those who had—and those who did not have—day release in order 
to attend the course. 


F 
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Table 23. Part-time vocational Courses attended at any time during 
the first three. Years after leaving School in relation to part-time 


Day Release. 


ee 


Field of Course 
Duration of Attendance Tech- | Com- | G.C.E. | Scien- | Other Total 
nical | mercial tific 
о nS School One Year's Attendance 
with P.D.R. 52 9 5 2 11 79 
without P.D.R. 138 48 16 6 12 220 
Total 190 n 57 21 8 23 299 9% 
2nd Year after leaving School 
with P.D.R. 19 6 50.1153 4 29 
without P.D.R. 39 19 6 1 5 70 
Total 58 25 6 1 9 99 3X 
3rd Year after leaving School 
with P.D.R. 39 3 3 1 3 49 
without P.D.R. 36 16 3 — 8 63 
Total 75 19 6 1 п 112 4% 
1st, 2nd or 3rd Year 
with P.D.R. 110 18 8 3 18 157 
without P.D.R. 213 83 25 7 25 353 
Total 323 101 33 10 43 510 16% 
бас ee —— OA O линия 
Two Years Attendance 
With P.D.R. for both years 258 24 6 6 25 319 
With P.D.R. for one year 24 3 — — 1 28 
Without P.D.R. 147 48 25 2 20 242 
Total 429 75 31 8 46 589 19% 
i: EP lentes ЕРЕН Mer ase 
Three Years! Attendance 
With P.D.R. in all three years | 1,350 48 12 31 41 1,482 
With P.D.R. in two of three | 
years 75 5 1 — 1 82 
With P.D.R. in one of three 
years 51 3 ЕЗ — 2 56 
Without P.D.R. 308 100 6 8 24 446 
Total EE 1,784 156 19 39 68 2,06 65% 
ee es a a ee 
Grand Total 2,536 332 83 57 157* 3,165 100% 
With P.D.R. 1,868 101 27 40 88 2,124 67% 
Without Р.О. 668 231 56 17 69 1,041 33% 


* Of the 157, 21 had taken language courses. 
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Of these men attending vocational courses for one year only, 31 
per cent had had day release; for those with 3 years' attendance 
78 per cent had had some day release.* The great majority of those 
with day release had had it for the full period of attendance. Clearly 
day release and length of attendance tend to be related (either 
because day release encourages long attendance, or is more readily 
given by employers for longer courses or a combination of both 
causes). 

Overall two out of three men attending these vocational courses 
had had day release during at least part of the years of attendance. 
The picture is, however, somewhat uneven. We have already noticed 
the numerical preponderence of the technical and commercial fields. 
This preponderance is yet more marked if we consider only that 
important group of men who had attended such courses over a full 
3 year period. Of all such men with part-time day release over the 
full three years, 91 per cent (1,350 out of 1,482) were in the technical 
field. If we look at those men who had attended for one year only 
and had had day release, the preponderance of the technical field 
is rather less decisive—70 per cent (110 out of 157). In the commercial 
field, there was far less day release—less than one man out of three 
(101 out of 332) attending a commercial course had had release for 
any part of it. The G.C.E. field is, admittedly, as bad but is far 
smaller. 


(iii) In Table 23 we saw that 2,066 men had attended vocational 
part-time courses during all three years after leaving school, and 
that all but 446 of them had had part-time day release for some of 
the time. The questionnaire enabled a further analysis to be made of 
those without day release—376 of them attended evenings only and 
the balance—70 men—took correspondence courses. This relatively 
small use of correspondence courses would be surprising, were it not 
that we are here concerned with the first three years after leaving 
school at 15 or 16, and it is known that the main work of the corres- 
pondence colleges lies with older men and women. 
(iv) From previous Tables the following points have emerged: 
(а) not far short of half the men had taken part-time vocational 
courses during the first three years after leaving school, 
(b) those who had taken these courses had mostly attended over 
a full three years. 
(c) eight out of ten men taking courses studied in the technical 
field. 


* These figures are comparable to those given for day-release in Part Three, 
(page 222 shows that 71 per cent/67 per cent of National Certificate Engineering 
Students, with and without exemption respectively, had day release ; for 
the City and Guilds courses the figures are 77 per cent, 73 per cent, 87 per cent, 
68 per cent, 82 per cent, and 76 per cent in the six courses p. 231). 
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(d) proportional to the size of the occupational group more men 
from the homes of non-manual workers attended than from 
other homes, 


(e) two out of three men attending vocational courses had had 
the benefit of part-time day release—in most cases for the 
whole period of attendance. However, for those men who 
had attended such courses for one year a minority (less than 
one in three) had had day release. 


(v) In the following Table part-time vocational education is examined 
regionally, in terms of the ability level of the recruit. 


Table 24. Proportions of Men in Ability Groups 1 and 2, and 3-6 
who attended part-time Vocational Courses during any of the first 
three Years after leaving School, in relation to Domicile before 
National Service. 


Army R.A.F. 
ари One) Sas AE 
land2 3-6 AllGroups| 1 and 2 3-6 All Groups 

2s % % ^ % % 
Greater London 49 22 31 81 81 81 
Birmingham 61 20 33 94 79 85 
Manchester/Salford 76 41 52 84 90 88 
Merseyside 68 25 36 60 88 82 
Leeds/Bradford 67 35 45 88 78 82 
Sheffield. 66 33 47 88 90 88 
Tyneside 63 17 30 75 74 75 
Bristol 70 25 36 100 75 87 
Other Towns 70 32 45 80 78 78 
Country 55 22 31 76 52 56 
All Areas 65 29 41 82 76 78 


The above figures may be thought to show a fairly high proportion 
of the abler men in vocational courses. Clearly, however, total figures 
conceal fairly wide regional variations. Provision for men in the 
lower level of ability (i.e. ability groups 3-6) is far less satisfactory 
and in the Army sample it ranges from less than one in five (17 per 
cent) to a maximum of just over two in five (41 per cent). Admittedly 
the R.A.F. presents a more encouraging picture but it is a more 
selective service. 


(vi) The Tables relating to part-time vocational education have so 
far concerned only men with an interval of three years between leaving 
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school and National Service. There is, however, a smaller but 
important group of those who left school at 16 and commenced 
National Service two years later. Table 25 shows that 52 per cent 
of these men said that they had attended a vocational course during 
these two years. Since the numbers involved are, however, relatively 
few, no separate analysis by type of course is attempted. 


Table 25. Vocational part-time Courses taken by Recruits who left 
School at 16 and commenced National Service at 18. 


Type of Course 
Duration of 
Vocational With With Total 
Course P.D.R. for | P.D.R. {ог | Without) № 
both years| one year | P.D.R. | Course 
Two years 60. 3 63 — 126 29% 
Опе усаг — 33 70 — 103 23% 
No courses — = — 207 207 48% 
Total 60 36 133 207 436 100% 
14% 8% 30% | 48% | 100% 
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C. NON-VOCATIONAL PART-TIME FURTHER EDUCATION 
We have seen how widespread was attendance at part-time 
vocational courses of various types. The national picture for non- 


Table 26*. Attendance at part-time non-vocational Courses in relation 
to Type of Course and Length of Attendance. 


Type of Course 
Attendance during - 
first 3 years after Music/ | Languages 
leaving school Hobbies Art and other | Total 
Aesthetic fields D 
During all 3 years 147 77 120 344 66 
During 1 or 2 years 58 41 80 179 34 
Total 205 118 | 200 523 100 
39% | 23% | 38% |10% 


LL MMM——M——————À 
* This table relates to 15-16 year-old school-leavers who commenced National 
Service at least three years later. 
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vocational courses is known—from other evidence—to be far less 
satisfactory. However, it seemed worth while to use the facilities of 
the survey to examine attendance in relation to the age of the student 
at such courses, the period of attendance and the type of school. 
'Table 26 distinguishes three types of course (the questionnaire 
provided for separate information on foreign languages, but since 
the number of participating students was almost negligible—only 15 
—this head has been merged with "other fields"). 


The 523 in Table 26 is about 8 per cent of all school-leavers of 
these ages but since a number of men took more than one non- 
vocational course, a rather lower proportion of all men, in fact, 
took any such course. About 8 out of 10 of these men came from 
non-selective schools. The proportion as well as number of men from 
selective schools who took non-vocational courses was less than the 
proportion from modern or all-age schools. 


Less than one-third of men attending non-vocational courses were 
granted part-time day release for the purpose of attendance. 


D. APPRENTICESHIPS AND OTHER FORMS OF TRAINING 
FOR INDUSTRY AND THE PROFESSIONS 


We have seen at page 109 that the great majority of recruits 
had left school in the first half of the decade of the 1950's: this was 
a time of rapid post-war expansion when in respect of their labour, 
young men were on a sellers’ market and could normally be absorbed 
into industry easily enough without the need for a high level of 
skill or training or educational attainment beyond the minimum. 
The very shortage of juvenile labour encouraged employers increas- 
ingly to offer apprenticeships and other facilities for training partly 
to ensure an adequate supply at the various levels of skills but also 
partly to attract suitable young men to firms or industries. 


Information was sought in the survey on training before National 
Service. Thirty-nine per cent (3,143 out of 7,991)* of men, said that 
* Tn a review of industrial training conducted by the Ministry of Labour in 


1956 among 63,366 men aged 18 registering under the National Service Acts, 
the figures were: 


26 
Men undergoing three years training in industry 38 
Men with training more than three months but less than 
three years 
Others employed but not now in training 55 
100 


This 55 per cent is a maximum figure for those without training; it almost 
certainly includes а proportion who had had, but completed, training. 
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they had no training after leaving school and these men are the 
subject of an analysis at (iv) below. In anticipation of this analysis 
it may be said that many of these men without training had had full- 
time education at school up to the commencement of National 
Service. 


The term “apprenticeship” has a variety of meanings: at one 
extreme it can indicate serious intensive training up to five years 
backed by indentured contract and part-time day release, at the 
other, it can include informal and perhaps ineffectual training at the 
works with no facilities for day release. An attempt, therefore, is 
made in the following analyses to distinguish between men with and 
those without day release. 

Certain high levels of training are understandably little represented 
in the sample population. Of graduate apprentices, for instance, 
there are very few because men later to become graduates often 
performed National Service before proceeding to a university degree. 
For the same reason among others the relative proportions of men 
in technical courses and commerce may be distorted by the fact that 
National Service often preceded commercial courses but followed 
other technical college courses. 


The Council’s main concern lay with four points: 
(i) Types of training and their relation to ability. 

(ii) The School in relation to types of training. 

(iii) The home background and types of training. 

(iv) Men without training or who abandoned it. 

Since some categories of training (e.g. graduate apprentices) are 
relatively small, they have been amalgamated with kindred but 
larger categories. 

(i) Types of training and their relation to ability. 

Sixty-one per cent of all recruits said that they had received train- 
ing; a rather higher percentage in the R.A.F. (75 per cent) and a 
rather lower one in the Army (58 per cent). 


Table 27. Proportion of Recruits in each Form of Training. 
ид 


percentage 
Craft apprentices 34 
Learners А 16 
Graduate and Student apprentices 3 


Articled Pupil/Clerk and similar high grade 61 
trainees 2 
Others in training M 2 
Those who had started but abandoned training 4 
Those who had had no training 39 
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In terms of ability, the recruits are apportioned between the 
various types of training as follows: 


Table 28. Types of Vocational Training in relation to Ability. 


Army 
Е Ш 
Training 
Articled Started 
Graduate pill training 
Ability Craft and Clerk Others but No Whole 
Group Appren- | Learners Student | and other in aban- |training | Sample 
tices Appren- |high grade | training | doned 
tices i it 
% % % % % % % % 
1 5 8 57 69 48 3 10 1 
2 39 35 36 29 30 29 21 30 
3 22 18 2 10 20 15 17 
4 21 22 tee, 8 26 21 21 
5+6 13 17 = =- 4 22 33 21 
Total= 
100% | 2,076 1,057 160 126 99 272 2,785 6,575 
32% 16% 2% 2% 2% 4% 42% | 100% 
ее m mmc i ja M E а 
R.A.F. 
Training А 
Articled Started 
А, Graduate | Рирі/ training 
Ability. Craft and Clerk Others | but No Whole 
Group | Appren- | Learners | Student | and other in aban- | training | Sample 
tices Appren- | high grade | training doned 
tices Trainees it 
% % % % % No. % % 
1 1 21 37 53 42 1 23 19 
2 15 25 33 20 16 7 23 19 
3 21 16 15 13 23 3 15 18 
4 20 18 13 9 7 15 18 
5+6 33 20 2 10 16 24 26 
Total= 
100% 914 243 81 85 68 34 475 1,900 
48% 13% 4% 4% 4% 2% 25% | 100% 


A close relation between good ability and such training schemes 
as demand a high level of academic achievement is both evident and 
to be expected; thus 69 per cent of articled pupils and other high 
grade trainees in the Army were of the highest ability. However, 
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there is much overlap of ability with other types of training. Five 
per cent of craft apprentices and 8 per cent of learners were also of 
the same high ability. By contrast, 43 per cent of graduate/student 
apprentices rated lower in ability. 


Table 28 shows that the average level of ability among craft 
apprentices is lower than in the higher grade apprentices but as we 
have seen, it also shows a sizeable overlap of ability. What it does 
not reveal directly however are the levels of ability as apportioned 
between the different types of training. These are as follows: 


Table 29. Levels of Ability in relation to Types of Training. 


Army R.A.F. 
Teen —_ _ Ability Groups. Ability Groups. 
1)2)3)4 5+6 All| 1) 2) 3) 4 [5+6 Al 
*| %| *| *| % "| % 2s 
Craft Apprentices 15 | 41| 40| 33| 19 37| 56 48 
Learners 12| 19| 16| 18 | 13 13 
Student/Graduate 
Apprentices 13: "28; 1 | toe. | — 4 
Articled Clerks, Pupils, 
ete, 12| 2|tee | —| — 4 
Others in training 7 1 1 | tee. | tce. 4 
Started training but 
abandoned it ря Sal” Sat 2 
No training 40| 30| 37| 44 25 
Total= 100% 


tce.=trace. 


If we exclude those men with no training—a heterogeneous group 
dealt with in (iv) below—the craft field is that comprising the greatest 
number of men in the Army, and even more markedly in the R.A.F., 
in the highest ability group. Learners and craft apprentices combined 
comprise more men of the highest ability than do all the high level 
trainee schemes—graduate, student apprentices, articled clerks, 
articled pupils, etc.—together. 


(ii) The School in relation to Types of Training. 

We have so far considered training in terms of levels of ability. 
Table 30 shows the types of training undertaken by leavers from 
different types of school. 

The restricted range of opportunities for training hitherto available 
from the modern school is something suspected without the aid of 
statistics. What is perhaps not so recognised is that as many as one 
boy in five from the grammar schools became a craft apprentice, a 
higher proportion than entered any other (and generally higher) 
single type of training. If, as appears, this relatively low level of 
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apprenticeship was widely used by the ex-grammar boy even at a time 
of shortage of juvenile labour and wide employment opportunities, 
the surplus of juvenile labour (now developing in some areas) may 
increase the number of grammar school entrants at this training 
level, to the detriment of the modern school pupil's opportunities. 


Table 30. Type of School in relation to the Training to which Pupils 


proceeded. 
ee 
7 
Type of School 
Type of Training after Indepen- Modern Total 
leaving School dent Grammar | Technical | апа Other 
Efficient All-Age | Types 
% ^ % % РА % 
Craft Apprentices 3 22 55 39 21 35 
Learners 12 18 14 15 22 16 
Graduate and Student Appren- 
tices 5 8 5 tce. zi 2 
Articled Clerk and other high 
grade trainees и 8 3 tce. 4 2 
Others in training 6 tee. 2 
Started training but abandoned it 2 5 5 3 4 
No training 62 38 16 4l 43 39 
Total 1007; 276 1,533 560 5,435 187 7,991 


EIS ee SED a Pa LR НН 

We have considered various types of school in terms of the 
training which followed the end of school. We now turn to types of 
training and analyse them in terms of the education which preceded it. 


Table 31. School Background of Men in different Types of Training. 
LES TUS ere CU A uA Eo Dr ОЙ сава ИИ 


"Training before National Service 


Articled 
Type of School Graduate | Clerk Started 
Craft | Геагпег- and and Others | training No Total 
Appren-| ship Student other in but | training 
ticeship Appren- | high | training} aban- 
ticeship | grade doned it 
trainees 
р p p p p р p D 
Yodependerit % % % % % % % 76 
Efficient tce. 2 6 16 14 1 5 4 
Grammar 12 22 60 63 50 10 19 19 
е 23 29 73 73 57 18 22 26 
"Technical 1 7 13 10 7 8 3. 7. 
Modern and 
All-Age 76 66 17 26 79 70 68 
Other Types 1 3 4 3 2 3 2 
Total=100% 2,770 1,241 217 195 122 299 3,147 7,991 
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By far the largest number of craft apprentices come from the 
modern and all-age school; however, the contribution of the 
grammar and technical school, 23 per cent, is far from negligible. 
With learnerships (representing higher and lower grades of training) 
the percentage from these selective schools is still higher—29 per 
cent, Just as here there is considerable overlap between the various 
types of school in their contribution to the lower levels of training, 
so there is some overlap, more surprisingly, with the higher grade 
trainees where there is some contribution from the all-age and 
modern schools. 

(iii) Home Background and Types of Training. 

In the third analysis we are concerned with the home background 
of the different types of trainee. Table 32 is given in actual numbers, 
since the size of the numbers from the various occupational groups 
is thus more evident. 


Table 32. Parental Occupation in relation to Recruit's Training. 


Parental Occupation » 
Recruits' Training Clerical 
before National Service | Professional | and Semi- | Un- 


ani other | Skilled | skilled | skilled | Others | Total 
Managerial oM Manual | Manual | Manual 
anual 


Craft Apprentices 210 272 | 1,491 | 350 | 257 | 191 | 2771 
Learners 145 173 | sos | 137 | 104 | 117 | 1241 
Student Apprentices 55 32 57 8 3 9 | 164 
Graduate Apprentices 18 10 15 3 1 5 52 


Articled Clerks, Pupils 
and other high grade 


trainees 85 2| e & | ae s| 192 
Others in training 45 16 | 39 8 s| ma | m 
Started — train but 

‘abandoned it — 15 a1 | 150 | 3| 38 | 26 | 299 
No training 378 336 | 1,259 | 388 | 436 | 350 | 3,147 
Total 951 902 | 3638 | 94 | 84 | 74 | 7,990 


| 
Plus 1 Incomplete Answer=| 7,991 


It is apparent how small a number of higher grade trainees derive 
from the semi-skilled and unskilled manual homes, and how many 
come from homes of non-manual workers. The skilled group occupies 
a medial position: its numerical contribution—even at the high levels 
of training—is not far short of that of the professionaland managerial 
group, yet it is not nearly as great as the immense numerical pre- 
dominance of this group as a whole would justify. 
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If we turn to the craft field, the recruits as a proportion of each 
parental group entering apprenticeships are as follows: 


Table 33. 


пое СНЕ 108030856 qm 
Proportions of each 
Parental Occupation 
Parental Occupation Group who became 
Craft Apprentices 
percentage 


Professional and managerial group 22 
Clerical and other non-manual group 31 
Skilled manual 41 
Semi-skilled manual 37 
Unskilled manual 30 
Others 27 


SSS —_——— 


The number from the skilled group entering craft apprenticeships 
(1,491) greatly exceeds that from any other single group and, in 
addition, is proportionately as well as absolutely large—this skilled 
group provides 54 per cent of craft apprentices whereas it forms only 
46 per cent of the sampled population. However, if we ignore the 
skilled workers’ group the contribution to the craft field from 
non-manual homes is, perhaps surprisingly, not very much less than 
from the homes of manual workers. 


(iv) Men without Training or who abandoned it. 


We have seen that about four out of ten of all recruits had had 
no training for industry or the professions before commencing 
National Service (Table 27), that this group contains wide variations 
in ability (Table 28), but that it includes a large proportion of 


Table 34. Recruits who had had no Training in relation to parental 
Occupation and Age on leaving School. 


Parental Occupations 


.  |Professional| Clerical Semi- | Un- 
Age on Leaving and | and other | Skilled | skilled | skilled | Others | Total 
School Managerial | Non-Manual | Manual | Manual | Manual 
% % % % % % % 
18+ 56 19 8 2 У 9 13 
17 18 5 3 2 1 2 5 
16 1 13 9 6 x) 6 8 
15 15 63 80 90 93 83 74 
Total=100% 378 336 1,259 388 436 350 3,147 
Proportion of Occu- 
pation Groups 
who had had no 40 37 35 41 52 49 39 
training 


pe и 
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recruits of the lowest ability group (Table 29). We have further seen 
that seven out of ten of such men come from modern or all-age 
schools. Lastly Table 32 shows the type of home from which the 
men came. 


Clearly, the description “no training" conceals very wide 
differences. In Table 34 these men are analysed both in terms of 
parental occupation group and age on leaving school. 


More than seven out of ten of these men had left school at the 
minimum age. The unskilled group presents the most unsatisfactory 
picture. Over half the men in this group were without training and 
all but a few had left school at the minimum age. 


The category of recruit who "started training and abandoned it” 
also deserves some rather closer examination. Previous tables have 
shown that this category is relatively small (4 per cent— Table 27), 
that it contains rather less than its due proportion of men of high 
ability (Table 28) and that most men so described come from non- 
selective schools (Table 31). Finally, Table 32 shows that about 40 
per cent of these men come from the homes of skilled manual workers. 


The following table analyses these men by age on leaving school. 


Table 35. Recruits who had abandoned Training in relation to parental 
Occupation and Age on leaving School. 


Parental Occupation 


Age on leaving Professional 4 
School ап Clerical | Skilled | Semi- Un- | Others Total 
Managerial etc. skilled | skilled 
184- 1 d = = ES 1 y 
17 4 5 2 = — 1 12 
16 4 5 16 4 4 3 36 
15 6 21 132 35 34 21 249 
Total 15 31 150 39 38 26 299 


The last line expresses those who had abandoned training as a 
proportion of those still in training. It will be seen that the proportion 
rises from left to right. Among men from the unskilled parental group, 
almost one in ten men started training, only to abandon it later. 


СНАРТЕВ 3 


Earnings and Occupations 


A. EARNINGS 


The question “Does long education pay in terms of higher earning 
ability" is one whose long term implications fell outside the scope 
of this survey. The man on the ladder leading up to professional 
status does not expect to be far advanced in earning capacity by the 
age of 23 or 24 and few recruits started their National Service after 
that age. However, many people have shorter-term financial objec- 
tives and the survey enables us to gain some impression of wage 
differences. 


In Tables 36 and 37 we are concerned with one group of men 
who commenced National Service at the age of 18 or 19 and a 
further group who joined up at 21 or 22. Combined, these two groups 
number 6,588 or 83 per cent of the sampled population. The younger 
group is comprised of those men who did not qualify for, or alter- 
natively want, deferment of National Service. The great majority 
were not apprentices. The older group comprises men whose National 
Service had in almost every case been deferred, doubtless because 
they had attended an approved course of training. 


The men were asked to state to the nearest pound their “gross 
weekly earnings" in the last job they had held before National 
Service. Short-term jobs, e.g. to pass a few weeks between school 
and National Service, were excluded. In Table 36 the earnings of the 
18 and 19 year-olds are considered. Table 37 concerns the group 
aged 21 and 22. The gross weekly earnings in every case relate to 
about 1957 (some men joined up in late 1956 and some men in 
early 1958 but these are exception).* 


Table 36 shows that most of those who left school at the minimum 
age were 3 or 4 years later earning appreciably more than those 
who left at 16 or 17 (in particular they had a larger percentage of 
men in the higher earnings bracket), that the school-leavers from a 
modern or all-age school earned more than those from other schools; 
that those of the lowest educational rating were more highly 


* In Tables 36 and 37 the earnings are averaged over the whole country; they 
conceal regional differences. 
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Table 36. Gross Weekly Earnings in last Job of Recruits who com- 
menced National Service at the age of 18 or 19. 


All Men aged 18-19 


* "There are some small variations in the totals A-E owing to incomplete answers. 


Earning Brackets 
Age on Leaving School Ee d 8 п Average 
under £ over 
18+ aime 67 18 в | 6h 6 
17 pA 21 69 10 219 580 
16 pA 18 69 13 589 514 0 
15 % 14 58 28 3,499 610 0 
Type of School Attended 
Independent Efficient % 17 73 10 84 600 
Grammar and Technical % 18 67 15 856 516 0 
Modern and all-age * 14 58 28 3,353 610 0 
Other types % 17 63 20 110 600 
MLAS РЕ {| ааа 

Educational Level (see p. 115) 
E.L. 1, 2 and 3 % 13 74 13 62 518 0 
E.L. 4 % 20 71 9 460 512 0 
E.L. 5 * 17 67 16 830 516 0 
E.L. 6-8 % 15 56 29 3,034 610 0 

Type of Training 

я ma ens 
tices % 7 67 16 1455 | 6 2 0 
Others in training WA 22 61 17 78 660 
Abandoned training ^" 20 51 29 246 610 0 
No training % 14 58 28 2,563 68 0 

Father’s Occupational Group 
Professional and Managerial КА 21 67 12 347 514 0 
Cler./non-manual % 21 62 17 492 |600 
Skilled manual % 14 59 27 1,957 68 0 
Semi-skilled manual A 12. 58 30 574 612 0 
Unskilled manual % м 56 30 571 бро 
Others % 17 65 18 459 600 
15 60 25 4,400 6 6 0 
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remunerated than the others, that those who did no training or 
who had abandoned it and those who came from the semi-skilled 
or unskilled manual groups fared financially the best. In short, 
earnings were in general (but with large exceptions) inversely propor- 
tional to length of education or attainment, and directly proportional 
to length of time out of school and (presumably therefore) in 
employment. 


Table 37 concerns men aged 21 and 22. It should be remembered 
that it deals with a different section of young workers; the Table is 
not a mere projection two or three years on of Table 36. These men 
are mostly those who have taken training meriting deferment. 
In particular they include the better of the secondary modern school- 
leavers. 


In certain points, the inferences to be drawn from this Table 
resemble those from the previous Table. It still seems that length of 
time in employment preserves some of its importance. By the time 
they are 21 and 22 the 15 year-old leaver earns on the average 
£9 8s. Od.; the 18 year-old leaver £8 18s. Od. a week. However, by 
this age, level of educational attainment is clearly of emerging 
importance. If it does not secure striking financial advantages to the 
young man, at least it does not leave him financially worse off, 


These two Tables suggest that whatever its long-term value is to 
the individual, continued education cannot be said to “pay” in 
terms of immediate financial gain within the ages we have been con- 
sidering: equally however at the age of 21 or 22 it does not seem 
seriously to penalise. Two further points stand out. Wherever any 
one factor is kept constant (e.g. age on leaving school) there are still 
very wide differences in the earnings of these young men; the 
differences must largely relate to the man himself and the use he 
makes of his opportunities and not to his educational background. 
The second point is that the financial plums, both clearly visible to 
and often obtained by the early school-leaver, seem to be consider- 
able. Not far short of one boy in three who left school at 15 was 
earning £8 a week (and frequently much more) three years later. 


We have so far considered differences in earnings among those 
actually working. However, the financial disadvantage of full-time 
education (other than of works based sandwich courses which were 
relatively a new creation and were numerically insignificant at the 
time of the survey) is not that a man earns less than his fellow for a 
period but that he is effectually debarred from earning at all. He 
remains dependent on others; his parents, the local authority or the 
state. Of the men who commenced their National Service at the age 
of 18 to 19, 7 per cent said that they had not been earning. This 
figure, however, conceals wide variations between men from different 
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Table 37. Gross Weekly Earnings т last Job of Recruits who com- 
menced National Service at the age of 21 or 22. 


Earning Brackets 
£7 £8 | £i 
A. Age on Leaving School and to and Total* | Average 
under £10 over =100% 
18 №.| © | D [9] p | si % 
17 % | 32 а 27 7 | 810 0 
16 % | 16 59 25 47 | 910 0 
15 | 17 61 22 1,670 |9 80 
B. | Type of School attended 
Independent Efficient №.| 09) | = 4 | тво 
| Grammar and Technical % | в 59 23 63 |960 
Modern and All-Age % | 17 59 24 1,528 | 910 0 
| Other types №.| © | a | 0D 32 | 918 0 
| 
C. | Educational Level (sce р. 115) 
E.L, 1, 2 and 3 % | 15 57 28 220 |960 
E.L.4 % | 18 58 24 28 | 916 0 
E.L. 5 % | 15 52 23 1041 | 9 6 0 
E.L. 6-8 % | 2B 55 22 om |920 
D. Type of Training 
crura Ad 7 27 53 20 12 | 710 0 
Lesrners and СЕЛ appen оо EIS UE RR NO 
Others in training №.| (D (4) (8) 13 910 0 
Abandoned training №.| (3) (5) (9) 17 960 
No training % | 23 27 50 837 | ово 
Е. Father's Occupational Group 
Professional and Managerial | % | 18 60 22 195 |940 
Cler./non-manual х | 2 55 22 22 |960 
Skilled manual x|m 59 M мт | 9 во 
Semi-skilled manual |) 129 E 27 262 | 910 0 
Unskilled manual Wg) 220. 64 20 24 |960 
Others % | 19 63 18 134 | 9 40 
All Men aged 21-22 17 60 23 2188 | 9 8 0 


* "There are small variations in the totals of A-E owing to incomplete answers. 
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types of home. Thus 34 per cent of men from professional and 
managerial homes by contrast with only 1 per cent of men whose 
fathers were semi-skilled or unskilled workers said that they were 
not earning at the time they started National Service. Among recruits 
aged 21 to 22 the corresponding figures are, overall, 5 per cent rang- 
ing from 19 per cent from professional homes to 1 per cent from 
unskilled manual homes. We have here a measure of the willingness, 
ability or opportunity of the various homes to sacrifice immediate 
financial advantage in favour of long-term educational benefits for 
their sons. 


B. OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS AND TRENDS 


The resources of the survey were inadequate to examine questions 
of occupational change and trends deeply, yet the subject could not 
be ignored. Tables 38 to 41 are mainly concerned with what, for lack 
of a better phrase, may be termed occupational mobility; here this 
means the movement of a man from an occupation falling into one 
group to another occupation in a different category. Hitherto in this 
survey “occupational group" has always been that of the father: 
here we also examine that of the recruit before National Service in 
contrast with his prospective occupation thereafter (“career am- 
bition”). These have been expressed in occupational "groups" in 
the same way as the father's employment. 


(i) Table 38 shows the proportions of the sampled population 
(fathers and recruits separately) falling into the occupational 
groups. The main purpose is to afford a contrast between 
father and son and also between the son's occupation before 
and in prospect after National Service. 


(ii) Table 39 examines the father's occupation in relation to that 
of his son both before and after National Service. 


(iii) Table 40 relates the son's occupation before National Service 
to the father's occupation and his own prospective level of 
employment after National Service. 


(iv) Table 41 contrasts the son's prospective occupation when 
National Service is finished with the father's present occupa- 
tion and the son's occupation before National Service. 


Caution is necessary in the interpretation of these Tables. We have 
seen that the sampled population is not homogeneous—i.e. it falls 
into the two distinct divisions of those men without and those men 
with deferment: the first group are, on the whole, non-apprentices 
and the second group those men who had had apprenticeships or 
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other forms of approved training meriting deferment. There isa 
corresponding difference of two or three years in age as between the 
men in these two divisions. This means that the older men are some- 
times more nearly in reach of their career ambition than the younger 
men. The second point is that whereas the father's occupation, and 
the recruit's occupation before National Service, are matters of fact, 
the occupations after National Service are conjectural. Men do not 
always attain their career ambitions.* 


The following Table contrasts the picture of the father's occupation 
with that of the son before and after National Service. Column (d) 
sets out the census picture of the working population aged 25 to 
34 years in 1951 and is given merely for comparison with Column (c), 


Table 38. Types of Occupation of Father and Son. 


Son's 
Son's Prospective | Working male 
occupation | occupation | population aged 25 
Occupational Group Father's before after to 34 (England and 
occupation National National Wales, Census 19: 
Service Service Gen. Tables) 
(а) (b) (о) (d) 
% Е % 
Professional and Managerial 12 5 15 13 
Clerical and other non-manual 1 13 10 12 
Skilled manual 46 4l 50 4 
Semi-skilled manual 12 17 12 
Unskilled manual 10 13 H 
Others 9 п 12 8 
Total— 100% 4 


Comparing (a) and (c) there are three declining groups—the 
clerical, the semi-skilled and the unskilled group, and as many 
expanding groups—professional, skilled workers and “other” groups. 
In short, in terms of career ambition there is a prospective flight 
from manual jobs requiring little or no skill, and a stationary or 
declining clerical group. 


* However, in many cases no real doubt can have existed about classification 

by occupation after National Service. An apprentice to à skilled trade was, 
for instance, already classified by the interviewing officer as a skilled manual 
worker, and the classification would normally apply with equal certainty 


after National Service was finished. 
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In Table 39 we are concerned to examine column (a) above (i.e. 
the occupation of the father), in more detail, in relation to column 
(b) (recruit's occupation before National Service) and (c) recruit's 
intended occupation after National Service. 


Table 39. Father's Occupation in relation to— 
Som's Occupation before National Service 
Occupation intended after National Service. 


A | Father's Occupation 
n ‘i "xd 3 
Occupation of Recruit before a в = 
National Service $48 ЕЕЕ PEE ЕЕ yé 
КЕЧЕЕ ЕЕЕ 28 | 55 
$ Е 

Е z| 92 2 
926 | 881 | 3,666 | 946 | 852 | 720 
% No. % % % % % 
Professional and Managerial 5 379 7 3 2 1 4 

by 
Clerical and other non-manual 13 1,045 2 i 9 6 12 
N 

Skilled 41 3,287 37 EN 42 36 3l 
Semi-skilled 17 1,314 12 17 EN 21 16 
Unskilled 13 1,072 б 12 16 Ex 15 
Other Groups И 894 13 6 5 4 № 
"Total 100 7,91 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 


Intended Occupation after 
National Service 


% % % % % % % 
Professional and Managerial 15 1,99 iod 21 1 б 3 10 
Clerical and other non-manual 10 792 13 ER 8 7 5 8 
Skilled manual 50 3981 21 37 “о 55 53 44 
Š N 
Semi-skilled manual 8 632 1 5 7 ESI 1 8 
Unskilled manual 5 387 — 2 4 5 №5 5 
ES N 
Other Groups 12 1,000 16 12 10 10 13 25 


Total 100 7,991 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
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In A and B the diagonal line indicates that proportion of men who 
stay in the same occupational group as their parents. Clearly these 
percentages are higher (as would be expected) in the bottom than in 
the top half of the Table. None the less, the diagonal percentages are 
nowhere the majority, except for the skilled worker, and in the case 
of parents in semi- or unskilled occupations they are a small minority. 
For instance, only 15 per cent of recruits from unskilled workers’ 
homes expected themselves to be unskilled workers. 


Considering the parental occupation groups individually: 

(i) About half (49 per cent) the men from professional and 
managerial homes hope themselves to remain in the same 
group. About 1 in 5 (21 per cent) anticipate skilled manual 
status. 


(ii) Only about 1 in 5 men (23 per cent) from the homes of clerical 
and other non-manual workers expect to be so themselves 
classified after National Service. A higher percentage (37 per 
cent) were aiming at skilled manual status, 


(iii) A clear majority (60 per cent) of men from the homes of 
skilled manual workers anticipate that they themselves will 
be skilled workers. Eleven per cent of this group are aiming 
at professional/managerial status (owing to the very large 
size of the whole group this 11 per cent is appreciable in 
number). 


(iv) A small minority of men both from semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers’ homes think that they themselves will be similarly 
classified. In each case, however, a far larger percentage are 
aiming at the status of skilled manual worker. 


Table 40 examines the men before National Service in terms of 
parental background and of career ambitions afterwards. 


Again the diagonal line indicates the “stayers”, i.e. in A, those 
men classified before National Service in the same occupational 
group as the father and in B those who hope to be classified after 
National Service in the same way as before. There is a considerable 
contrast indicated by the diagonal lines in the Table at A and B. 
The top half consists of relatively low percentages, except in the case 
of the skilled manual worker—by the time they were called up for 
National Service relatively few men were classified in the same 
occupation as their fathers. B shows much higher percentages. The 
great majority of men falling into the professional or the skilled 
categories before National Service anticipated that they would have 
the same level of work after National Service was finished. Again, 
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Table 40. Recruit's Occupation before National Service in relation 
10— 
the Father's Occupation 
the Occupation intended after National Service. 


Recruit's Occupation 
before National Service 


fi i3 z ВЕ Ba 
5.51958 Ze |133 1-1 
Father's Occupation. 182 55 Е а 8 ЕЕ Е а Е E 8 
is aog] #2 |792 | $2 | OÖ 
& e| “А 
379 |1,045 | 3,287 | 1,314 | 1,072 | 894 
% % % % % % % 
Professional and Managerial 12 926 SES 19 7 3 34 
Clerical and other non-manual п 881 16 b 10 8 5 13 
Skilled 46 3,666 35 39 EN 48 43 26 
Semi-skilled 12 946 5 8 12 № 14 5 
№ 
Unskilled 10 852 1 5 9 13 26 4 
© 


Others 9 720 


Total 100 7,991 


B 


Intended Occupation after 
National Service 


% икии [я 
Professional and Managerial 15 119 | 97 | 20 6 3 1 | 36 
N №. 
Clerical 10 702 1 N 2 3 2 4 
Skilled manual 50 3,981 1 8 EX 41 | 36 9 
Semi-skilled manual 8 632 | tee 1 | tee № 7 1 
Unskilled Manual 5 387 | — | te | tee 1 № 1 
ji N 
Others 12 1,000 1| 4| 1 | 20 | 49 


Total 100 1,991 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
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however, there is a contrast offered by the lower levels of skill. The 
majority of men in both the semi- and unskilled manual groups on 
the commencement of National Service clearly hoped that the future 
would offer something better—generally skilled manual work. 


Table 41 examines the prospective occupations of men after 
National Service in terms, first of the father's occupation and 
secondly of the recruit's own occupation before National Service. 


Again, the diagonal line shows the *stayers". Table 41A deserves 
particular attention. Only in the case of the future skilled worker 
would the majority (55 per cent) of men come from that type of home. 
In every other case the future occupation groups would be heavy 
importers from other groups: 


(i) A comparison of columns (a) and (c) in Table 38 will show 
that the future professional/managerial group is in prospect 
larger than at present. Yet, despite this prospective increase, 
Table 41 shows that only a minority of men (38 per cent) 
would have had fathers who themselves were professional or 
managerial workers. Almost as many men (34 per cent) would 
enter this group from the skilled worker homes and an appre- 
ciable proportion (16 per cent) from the clerical and other 
non-manual homes. 


(ii) Table 38 suggests that the clerical and other non-manual 
group may be a declining one, and Table 41A that only a 
minority (26 per cent) of its members, even with this reduced 
size, would themselves derive from the homes of clerical 
workers. A larger percentage (37 per cent) would come from 
skilled manual homes. 


(iii) As Table 38 shows, the skilled manual group would be an 
expanding one. From Table 41A it appears that though a 
clear majority (55 per cent) of its future members would 
come themselves from the homes of skilled workers there 
would be importations from all other occupational groups. 


(iv) The semi-skilled and unskilled groups can be handled together. 
From Table 38 it appears that both may be diminishing 
groups. Table 41A shows that even with their diminished size 
they would still in prospect be heavily importing ones—mainly 
from the homes of skilled manual workers (it may seem 
surprising that this downward movement could be contem- 
plated as a “career ambition”: it has to be remembered, 


however, that relatively few men are involved). 
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Table 41. Recruit’s prospective Occupation after National Service 


in relation to— 


the Father's Occupation 


Recruit's Occupation before National Service. 


Recruit 
after 
A 
* 3.58 E 
Е a ~- и 
( 58938 93 |433 53 | 56 
Father's Occupation Е EE! PE E Е Ба 8| ма | se 
581032 as ^42 55 | Oc 
& = “А 
1,199 | 792 | 3,981 | 632 | 387 | 1,000 
5 12144 % % 
Professional and Managerial 12 926 38 15 5 1 1 15 
Clerical and other non-manual И 881 16 № | 8 7 4 10 
Skilled manual 46 3,666 34 37 №5 43 38 37 
Semi-skilled manual 12 946 4 9 13 as 14 9 
Unskilled manual 10 852 2 5 п 15 N33 i 
N 
Others 9 720 6 8 8 9 10 18 
Total 100 17,991 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 


B 


Occupation before National Service 


Professional and Managerial 5 379 32 | tce | tce | tce — | tee 
> N, 
Clerical 13 1,045 19 78. 2 1 1 10 
Skilled Manual 4] 3287 16 9 ae 2 1 12 
Semi-skilled manual 17 1,314 3 5 14 es 2 15 
Unskilled manual 13 1,072 1 3 10 12 94 20 
à N 
Others 11 894 29 5 2 1 2 43 
Total 100 7,991 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
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The diagonal lines in Table 41B show the prospective proportion 
of men in the various occupational groups who after National Service 
would be in the same group as before National Service. As will be 
seen, the percentages on the diagonal line are generally high (far 
higher than is found elsewhere in this group of Tables). The excep- 
tion is the professional and managerial group where only 32 per cent 
of the recruits after National Service were thus classified before 
National Service. This particular group is numerically small before 
National Service and relatively much larger afterwards, so that even 
though the great majority of men classified as “professional” before 
National Service remain, in prospect, in the same group (97 per cent 
in Table 40), the group as a whole still has need of extensive intakes 
from other groups. 


The purpose of this analysis is to gauge the nature and extent of 
occupational change. It was relevant to the Council's terms of 
reference because the agencies of further education and training are 
both means of effecting such change and are themselves strongly 
influenced by it. It is evident that future occupational groupings 
cannot always be certainly known in advance even within the broad 
classifications used and it is also apparent that men over-call their 
hands in terms of a career just as they sometimes under-call them. 
This point, however, does not seem of material importance. We are 
not concerned here to delineate exactly the future demand for 
labour but rather to see how far the young men have proceeded in 
terms of skills, and what they themselves consider the future may 
need. It is what they hope for or expect by way of a career that is 
important in their own assessment of the needs for skills and in their 
personal motivation. Three points stand out: 


(i) there is a strong indication of extensive occupational change 
between father and son. 

(ii) few men are content to follow their fathers into semi-skilled 
or unskilled occupations. 

(iii) there will be an increase in the proportion of men hoping for 
professional or managerial status, but a possible decline in 
the proportions looking for clerical or other non-manual 
employment. 

It seems very probable that this aggregate picture, formed from 
the individual assessments and hopes of these 9,000 recruits, does in 
fact build up to a sensible anticipation of what future demands for 
labour and skills may be. Current studies indicate that a future 
reduction is likely in the need for semi- or untrained labour and that 
there will be an appreciable build-up of the skilled and the profes- 


sional groups. 


СНАРТЕВ 4 


Leisure Activities 


The men were asked about the extent to which they had taken 
part in youth organisations and games. The information in Tables 
42-49 relates only to active membership of those recruits who, 
having left school at 15 or 16, began National Service at least three 
years later. The 15 and 16 year-old school-leavers are taken (by 
contrast with the Tables for vocational part-time further education 
where every recruit was included who had a three year gap between 
school and call-up) because the younger and the older school-leaver 
present very different problems in the field of youth work. 


А. YOUTH ORGANISATIONS 


In Table 42 is set out the proportion of men who had actively 
belonged to the different types of youth organisations. Tables 43-45 
make the analysis in terms of the type of home from which the 
recruits came and Table 46 by types of youth organisation and 
parental occupation. Tables 47 and 48 are concerned with type of 
school and ability. я 


Table 42. Proportions of 15 and 16 year-old School-Leavers т active 
Membership of a Youth Organisation during all or any of the first 
three years after leaving School. 


Type of Youth Organisati 
Duration of SAQUE. Opus 


Active Membership Mixed Boys Uniformed | More than "Total 
only only only one Туре | All 3 years 
% ^ % % % 
Three Years 10 6 3 2 21 
Less than Three Years 5 4 3 1 13 


Proportion of total Population 
in active Membership 15 10 6 3 34 
No. 1,006 630 365 222 2,223 


Thus about 1 in 3 (34 per cent) of boys had been in active membership, 
and it seems from this bare analysis that the mixed organisations 
have both a higher attractive and retentive power over their members. 
In Tables 43 and 44 membership is considered against occupational 
background. 
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Table 43. Parental Occupation of Recruits (Members of Youth 


Organisations as compared with Non-Members). 
а а ак а ie SN ER PS map eT 


* Parental Occupation Members Non-Members 
% % 
Professional and other Non-Manual 16 14 
Skilled Manual 53 48 
Semi and Unskilled Manual 23 28 
Others 8 10 
Total— 1007; 2,223 4,255 


А 


Table 44. Duration of active Membership оў Youth Organisations. 
В oi eo^ beati So ТЕ ЕТ OE 


Parental Occupation 
Duration of Membership Professional Semi and 
and other Skilled | Unskilled | Others |All Groups 
Non-Manual | Manual | Manual 
x A РА 
Three years. 23 23 17 18 21 
Less than three years 12 13 14 13 13 
Total 35 36 E 31 34 
Not in active membership 65 64 69 69 66 
1,002 3,203 1,685 588 6,478 


There is relatively little difference perceptible between the non- 
manual and the skilled manual groups. Compared with these, the 
poorer showing of men from the homes of semi-skilled and unskilled 
Workers is evident, both in terms of proportion in and duration of 


membership. 


Table 45 analyses the types of organisation which boys from 
different homes were prone to join. The five columns are not very 
different, and such contrasts as immediately catch the eye are 
deceptive—for instance, though the professional/non-manual group 
shows a lower percentage in uniformed organisations, this is partly 
because more boys from this group belonged to two or more youth 
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organisations (and in such cases, the boys usually belonged to a 
uniformed organisation) though this is not shown in the figures. 


Table 45. Proportion of Men in each Type of Organisation in relation 
to parental Occupation. 


Parental Occupation 
Type of Organisation Professional 
and other Skilled | Semi and | Other |Total* 
non-manual Unskilled 
76 % % % % 
Mixed only а 47 46 42 44 45 
Воуз опіу 27 27 30 34 28 
Uniformed only 14 17 19 13 17 
More than one type 12 10 9 9 10 
Totsl— 100% 355 1,166 520 182 | 2,223 


"ED ——————————————M—— 


* Ten per cent of men in active membership belonged to more than one youth 
organisation. However, if these men are redistributed between the organ- 
Um (i.e. counted more than once) the picture is not changed in its main 
outline. 


As is shown in Table 46 the comparatively long duration of 
membership between 15 and 18 in mixed organisations contrasts 
consistently in each occupational group with the poorer showing in 
the uniformed organisations. 


In Table 47 opposite we consider the type of school attended. 
А cautionary word is necessary: since this group of Tables deals 
only with the 15 and 16 year-old school-leavers there is a far less 
complete cover for the selective than for the non-selective schools. 
Of all these 15 and 16 year-old leavers from selective schools 41 per 
cent belonged actively to a youth organisation after they left school, 
29 per cent for the whole three years. For the non-selective schools 
the corresponding percentages are 32 per cent and 17 per cent. 


It seems evident that, in respect of length of active membership, 
the boys from selective schools made an appreciably better showing 
throughout every type of youth organisation than did others. 
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Table 46. Duration of active Membership in relation to Type of 
Organisation and parental Occupation. 


Youth Organisation 
Total of 
Occupation Duration of Mixed Boys Uniformed) Моге all in 
of Father Active Organi- | Organi- | Organi- than active 
Membership sation sation sation | one type | Membership 
% % % % % 
Professional 3 years 65 69 59 66 66 
and other 
non-manual less than 3 years 35 31 41 34 34 
№.=100% 169 95 49 42 355 
Skilled Manual | 3 years 67 59 58 68 64 
less than 3 years 33 41 42 32 36 
| 
№.=100% 538 316 195 117 1,166 
Semi-skilled 3 years 54 60 42 66 55 
and unskilled 
Manual less than 3 years 46 40 58 34 45 
No, =100% 219 157 97 47 520 
я №. №_. 
Other Groups |3 years 58 53 (16) (11) 59 
less than 3 years 42 47 (8) (5) 41 
№.=100% 80 62 24 16 182 
Total 3 years 64 60 53 67 61 
less than 3 years 36 40 47 33 39 
No.=100% 1,006 1 630. 365 222 2,223 


Table 47. Duration of active Membership in relation to Type of 


Organisation and School last attended. 


..Vganisailon ana Эспоо uer eee 


Type of Youth Organisation 
Duration of - 
Type of Schoot| P Acte | Mixed Boys Uniformed More | Tota 
Membership only only 0! than опе 
Sel % % % % % 
elective Schools 
(Grammar, ^ |3 years 72 67 70 72 70 
"Technical, 
Independent less than 3 years 28 33 30 28 30 
Efficient) 
№ .=100% 219 106 56 61 442* 
Modern/All- 3 years 60 60 52 65 59 
Age and other a ^n 
Types of School | less than 3 years 40 40 48 
No.=100Y 774 517 269 165 1,725* 


* In all 2,167; in certain cases, information about schools was missing. 
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It seemed desirable to see whether there were any salient differences 
in membership in terms of the ability (as assessed at the commence- 
ment of National Service) of the recruit. Had the apparently more 
able boys tended to play a more active part in youth organisations 
than the less able? 


From a comparison of columns (2) and (3) of Table 48 it is 
apparent that throughout every level of ability among the Army 
recruits those men who had been active members are a minority. 
With this proviso, there is evidence in the Army survey of a rather 
higher level of ability among active members than the others. In the 
R.A.F. with its more selective intake the position is rather different ; 
a majority of men had been in membership and the highest level of 
ability is under-represented in membership. However, all levels of 
ability are to be found in both members and non-members and in 
roughly the same proportions. 


Table 48. Active Membership of Youth Organisations during any of 
the first three Years after leaving School in relation to Ability. 


Army Not in Not in 
Ability | АНМе | In Active | Active | АШ Меп | In Active | Active 
Group Membership | Membership Membership | Membership 
0 0) © [7 9 © 
% vo ^" 
1 210 78 132 4 5 3 
2 1,464 468 996 2 28 26 
3 1,069 360 709 19 2 19 
4 1,301 389 912 24 23 24 
Sand6 | 1,402 361 1,041 26 22 28 
5,446 1,656 3,790 100 100 100° 
RAF. % % % 
1 190 89 101 m 12 16 
2 228 132 96 16 18 15 
3 251 129 122 18 17 19 
4 269 160 109 19 21 5 
Sand 6 456 242 214 33 32 33 
1394 752 642 100 100 100 
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SUMMARY 


We are not dealing in these tables with passive membership: with 
this proviso these seven tables (42-48) suggest the following main 


points: 


(i) 


(i) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(у) 
(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


almost exactly 1 recruit in 3 (34 per cent) who left school at 
15 or 16 was an active member of a youth organisation for 
some part of the next three years. 


the proportion is less (21 per cent) for those in active member- 
ship during the whole three year period. 


among those men in active membership about 1 in 10 had 
belonged to more than one youth organisation (generally 
combining a uniformed youth organisation with membership 
of another type of organisation). 


the occupational background of those in active membership 
does not reflect exactly that of the whole sampled population, 
since the non-manual and the skilled manual groups are 
somewhat over,—and the other groups under-represented. 


men from the homes of manual workers tended to remain in 
active membership for a somewhat shorter period. 


the social composition of the different types of youth organi- 
sation is much the same. 


the school-leavers from selective schools make a better 
showing than leavers from other types of school, both in 
propoition of men in active membership and duration of 
such membership. 


The Army survey—which more accurately reflects the national 
population of young men than does the R.A.F. survey—gives 
some support to the belief that youth organisations tend to 
attract the rather more intelligent young men. However the 
indications of this, though they exist, are not very pronounced, 
and all levels of intelligence are represented in the youth 
organisations. 


B. GAMES 


In further pursuit of information about how far and in what 
manner leisure is profitably used, the recruits were asked about 
active playing in games, participation in physical recreation, etc. 
The word “active” was used to exclude merely passive participation, 
e.g. as spectators. The following Table analyses this material against 
three other factors— 
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Table 49. Men who left School at 15 or 16 who had played Games 
actively during the first 3 Years after leaving School, in relation 
to Parental Occupation, School and Membership of Youth Organi- 


sations. 
Membership 
of Youth 
Parental Occupation Organisation 
Active Games during | Whole |. = S: 
first 3 years after- Sampled | 253 o а a 
leaving School Population |388 да | 28 |567 
$25 53 | 528 |558 
SEs Za | ЗЕ z38 
AZ Я a 
Played Games % % % 
During all 3 years 36* 58 25 
During 1 or 2 years 6 7 5 
Total 42 65 30 
No active Games etc, 58 35 70 
Total 6,478 5,392 | 2,223 | 4,255 


* The 31% on p. 171 Vol. I. relates to school leavers of all ages. 


The following points appear: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


About 4 out of 10 (42 per cent) of these young men had 
played games actively during one or more of the first three 
years following school. 


Of those who had played games, the majority played during 
the full period of three years. Only a small minority gave up 
after one or more years. 


Somewhat different pictures appear in terms of the background 

of these recruits. 

(i) A clear majority (52 per cent) of recruits from professional 
and other non-manual homes had played games. The 
position is less encouraging among men from the homes 
of manual workers. 

(ii) The showing of men who had attended selective schools 
is appreciably better than for those from other types of 
school. 

(iii) Two out of 3 boys (65 per cent) who were active members 
of youth organisations also played games. Among those 
who played no active part in youth organisations, the 
pron e of those actively playing games is less than 

in 3. 
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From the evidence in this chapter it seems that in all probability 
about 55 to 60 per cent* of the sampled population had either been 
active members of youth organisations or, though not members, had 
played an active part in games, during all or part of the 3 years 
after leaving school. This picture is perhaps rather more encouraging 
than would have been expected but it has to be borne in mind that 
many men exempted from National Service on grounds of health 
(and thus not appearing in the sampled population) must have 
played little part in games, so that perhaps the pattern is unduly 
favourable by comparison with the population as a whole. 


C. SPECIAL INTERESTS 


Finally we come to a more personal assessment by the interviewer 
which may be of value despite evident statistical dangers. The 
interviewer was asked whether the recruit had any well-defined 
special interest (e.g. amateur transmitting, bird watching) sustained 
at a reasonably high level. In the following Table the replies are set 
out in relation to the type of school attended. 


Table 50. Recruits with a well-defined special Interest sustained at a 
reasonably high Level, in relation to the Type of School attended. 


eS E 


| Proportion of all 
| Men from each Number of Men 
Type of School | Туре of School with 
Attended | who had such Special Interest 
| Special Interests 
vA No. 
Independent Efficient 23 63 
Grammar 15 | 227 
Technical И | 61 
Modern and All-Age 6 320 
Other Types 10 19 
Total 9% 690 


о Е ЕЕ 
The picture in its relative proportions is, perhaps, as may be ex- 
pected—the men from the independent efficient schools come off best. 
Even here however, only about 1 in 5 (23 per cent) impressed the 
interviewer as possessing the level of special interest worth recording. 


* 34 per cent were in youth organisations and about one-third of the remainder 
(66 per cent) played games. 


G 
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In the case of the secondary modern school the proportion of 
men with such special interests is lowest—about 1 in 17. Relatively, 
therefore, its showing is poor. However, it is still necessary to bear 
in mind that the modern school provided nearly half the recruits 
noteworthy for the special interests the interviewers were asked to 
record, and that the modern, all-age school contribution was half 
as large again as that from the grammar school. 


APPENDIX ТО PART TWO 


A Technical Note to amplify the Chart on page 125 


The Scores in the Service Tests analysed by Fathers’ Occupations, Family 
Sizes, and Position of the Recruit in the Family. 


In Table 51 below the army recruits in Ability Groups 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5 and 6 combined, have been given scores of 4, 3, 2, 1, and 0 respectively. 
The table shows thirty groups altogether, since there are five main blocks 
(occupational groups) each divided into six columns (family sizes, with 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 or more children per family). Consequently there are 
29 degrees of freedom between groups, which may be divided into 4 
between blocks and 5 within each block, while each 5 can be sub-divided 
into one for linear regression and 4 for deviation from adjusted means. 
In each block the means, the adjusted means, and the deviations are given 
in the last 3 rows. The adjusted means lie on the five regression lines, and 
the analysis of variance on Table 52 was obtained in the course of cal- 
culating them. It will be seen that the deviations are remarkably small— 
indeed, as Table 52 shows, their mean square is not much more than 
half the mean square between individuals within groups. Consequently 
the situation can be well represented visually, e.g. by the chart on page 125 
in which the vertical intervals between the five regression lines show the 
effect of parental occupation, and the downward slopes of the lines the 
effect of family size. To get these effects into focus it should be remembered 
that the standard deviation for individuals within groups is 1:2 (since the 
mean square is 1:5). The vertical interval between the two extreme lines, 
which are practically parallel, is only 1:6, while the vertical interval 
between the upper end of the highest line and the lower end of the lowest 
is 2:2, which is not quite double the standard deviation within groups. 
This means that there is extensive overlapping. For example, in this 
particular sample the only sons of professional workers divide into 60, 
54, 14, 5, 3 scoring 4, 3, 2, 1, 0 against the 1, 22, 27, 42 and 76 for sons 
of unskilled workers with six children. (Table 51 blocks А and E). But 
although the extent of the overlap should be kept in mind the group 
means and the regression lines are very sharply defined, and the mean 
square column of Table 52 shows this sharpness to be resistant to both 
sampling fluctuation and the element of arbitrariness in the scoring 
system and the tests themselves. 
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Table 51 (Army). Test Scores by Occupation of Father and Number of 
Children in the Family. 


A. Sons of Professional and Managerial Workers. 


Number of Children in Family | 
Ability Group Scored as бог | Total 
1 dapes 4 5 more 
П 4 ТРУ |. 2 S s | 273 
2 3 54 | 119 64 32 7 4 | 290 
3 2 14 23 TES 1 3 | 6l 
4 1 5 15 10 6 3 Adler dà 
5and 6 IUE ET 4 4 6 Bilin = à | 23 
| ) | | | 
Total 136 | 277 | 150 в | 20 31 | 692 
Total Score 435 | 882 | 460 | 28 | 54 | 76 | 2,135 
Mean Score 320 | 318 | зот | 292 | 270 | 2:45 | 3:09 
Adjusted Means | 328 | 315 | 302 | 249 | 276 | 263 | 30 
Deviation from. | | | 
adjusted Means —08 | 03 05 юз | —06 = | 


B. Sons of Clerical and other non-manual Workers. 
oe Ee eS a i 


Number of Children in Family 

Ability Group Scored as | | бог | Total 
1 ales 4 s | more 

[ SUIT AL lie sess etre ee s | 106 

2 3 48 823 | 50 29 3 | 14 | 245 

3 qtu o aos 12 n и | 13 

4 ac dans 25 17 5 1з | 103 

Sand 6 0 9 19 19 13 12 17 89 

Total | m0 | 200 | 155 T 43 60 | 656 

Total Score | 315 | 496 | 354 | 12| 74 97 | 1488 

Mean Score | 262 | 247 | 228 | 197 | 172 | re | 227 

Adjusted Means 267 | 245 | 224 | 202 | 181 | 1-59 | 227 

Deviation from | | 

adjusted Means -5 | © EE [esos cops | cos 

GE UU ЕЕ НАИВ СИНИ AGBS ВОВА ИОВА 
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C. Sons of Skilled manual Workers. 
ID — ВНЕ 


Number of Children in the Family 

Ability Group Scored as | бог | Total 

1 2 3 4 5 | more 

: 
1 4 54 19 | 55 24 " 10 229 
2 3 157 264 217 116 64 98 916 
3 2 68 | 14 12 97 51 74 | 546 
4 1 74 159 121 96 58 104 612 
Sand 6 0 50 126 116 109 81 138 620 
Total 403 772 621 442 261 424 2,923 
Total Score 897 | 1,555 | 1216 | 734 | 380 | 586 | 5368 
Mean Score 2:23 2:01 | 1:96 1:66 1:46 1:38 1.84 
Adjusted Means 222 2:05 1:88 1:70 1:53 1:36 1:84 
Deviation from 
adjusted Means 02 | —-04 ов | —04 | —07 02 


a 


D. Sons of Semi-Skilled manual Workers. 


Number of Children in the Family 
Ability Group Scored as бог Total 
1 2 3 4 5 more 
1 4 7 16 9 4 4 3 43 
2 3 27 56 54 31 22 27 217 
3 2 21 31 28 19 22 26 147 
4 1 22 36 31 28 22 45 184 
5 and 6 0 9 33 54 26 28 62 212 
Total 86 172 176 108 98 163 803 
Total Score 173 330 285 175 148 190 1,301 
Mean Score 2-01 1:92 1-62 1:62 1:51 D17 1:62 
Adjusted Means 2:03 1:87 171 1:55. | 1:39 1:22 1:62 
Deviation from 
adjusted Means —02 05 | —-09 07 12 | —05 
RENE iue ааа 
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E. Sons of Unskilled manual Workers. 


Number of Children in the Family 
Eu n 
Ability Group Scored as бог Total 
1 2 3 4 5 more 
| 
1 4 5 4 4 2 1 1 17 
2 3 14 24 32 23 16 22 | 131 
3 2 9 23 3l 23 15 27 128 
4 1 24 31 34 39 37 42 207 
5and 6 0 13 26 39 40 36 76 230 
Total 65 108 140 127 105 168 713 
Total Score 104 165 208 162 119 | 166 924 
Mean Score 1:60 1:53 1:49 1:28 143 0:99 1:30 
Adjusted Means 1°68 1'54 r4t 126 t14 101 1:30 
| | 
Deviation from | 
adjusted Means — 08 = | +08 02 — 01 —02 


Table 52 shows that the mean square for parental occupation is about 
four times that for size of family. Parental occupation is the major influence, 
but family size is far from negligible. 


Table 52, Analysis of Variance for Army Test Scores. 


Sums of | Degrees оѓ Mean 
| Squares | Freedom Squares 
(I) Between means for occupational groups 1,387 | 4 346.8 
(2) Between means for sizes) (a) Linear Regression 404 | 5 80:8 
of family within occu- 
pational groups regression 17 20 0-8 


(b) Deviations from linear | 


(3) Between men within groups 8,495 5,157 1:5 
(4) Total 10303 | 5786 — 

The same point may be seen in the chart, (on page 125) where the lower 
end of the top line is below the upper end of the second, and the lower 
end of the second is below the upper end not merely of the third and 
fourth, but of the fifth. The effect of family size is much the same in each 
group; it is probably least in the first and fifth and greatest in the second. 
"This may be seen from the facts that all the lines are more or less parallel, 
that the first and last are almost exactly parallel, with the least slope, 
and that the second line is the steepest. 


The short vertical strokes across each line of the chart indicate the 
position of the group mean. Vertically they give the group mean score in 
the tests: horizontally the group mean score for family size. The latter is 
not the same thing as the group mean family size, although it is related 
to it. It is not the same thing because the chance that a family of n children 
has a son in a particular age group is proportional to n, so that the 
number of recruits belonging to families of n must be divided by n to 
give the number of families. The calculation is shown in Table 53, where 
A B C D and E have the same meaning as in Table 51. 
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Table 53. Average Number of Children in the parental Occupation Groups. 


A. B С р Е 
Number Professional 

of | and | Clerical Skilled Semi- | Unskilled Total 
Children | Managerial | еіс. Skilled 


(0|QoQ|jo|o!|o,ojonojQpo!n0|Q0o0!|!t»| o 


1 136 | 136:0 | 120 | 1200 | 403 403-0| 86| 860| 65| 65:0) 810 | 8100 
2 277 | 138-5 | 201 | 100-5| 772 | 3860| 172 | 86-0 | 108 | 54-0 | 1,530 | 765:0 


3 150 | 500| 155 | 51-7| 621 | 2070| 176 | 58-7 | 140 | 467|1,242 | 414-0 
4 78 | 19-5| 77| 19-2| 442| 110-5 | 108 | 27-0) 127 | 31-7] 832 | 208:0 
5 20 40| 43 86| 261 522| 98| 19-6] 105 | 21-0] 527 | 105-4 
6+ 31 44| 60| 86| 424| 606| 163 | 23:3| 168 | 240| 846 | 1209 

Total 692 | 352:4 | 656 | 308-6 | 2,923 | 1,219:3| 803 | 300.6 | 713 | 242-4 | 5,787 2,423:3 

Average 

number of 

children 

per family 1:96 2:13 2-40 2:67 2:94 2:39 


In each pair of columns the first column contains the number of recruits, 
and the second the result of dividing that number by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 7 
as the case may be. The last diviser is 7 and not 6 because it is applied to 
families of 6 or more children. The average size of family is obtained by 
dividing the total of the first column by that of the second. 

It will be seen that the average number of children per family rises 
steadily from group to group. Under the National Service rules the 
Army was only slightly selected by exemption, deferment, rejection and 
recruitment to the other services, so that these results should be close 
approximations to those for the general population of young men. This 
is by no means true of the R.A.F., which is more highly selected. One 
effect of selection is to alter the proportions of men from the various 
parental occupation groups as follows: 


Table 54. 


Father's Occupational Group R.A.F. 
% % 
A. Professional and Managerial 12 17 
B. Clerical 11 16 
C. Skilled 51 50 
D. Semi-Skilled 14 10 
E. Unskilled 12 7 


oA 
The R.A.F. contains 10 per cent more from groups A and B, and 10 
per cent fewer from groups C, D and E. 
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Another effect of selection is to change the proportions of men from 
families of various sizes, as follows: 


Table 55. 


Number of brothers and | Army | R.A.F. 
sisters, including recruit 
76 % 
1 14 24 
2 26 35 
3 22 21 
4 14 10 
5 9 3 
6 or more 15 3 
Total 100 100 


Leo 


The R.A.F, contains nearly twice as many only sons as the Army, and 
only a third as many men belonging to large families of six or more 
children. 

The consequence of these changes is that the effects on test scores of 
both occupational group and family size are severely attenuated in the 
R.A.F. If the scores are put on the same scale, by making the variance 
for men within groups the unit in each case, the comparison is as follows:— 


Table 56. Mean squares. 


Army R.A.F. 
Between Father's occupational groups 235:0 24-2 
Between family sizes (a) Regression 54-8 3:9 
(b) Deviation 58 1:2 
Men within groups 1:0 1:0 


ор mn de D ИРЕН eee 


Thus the effects of parental occupation and of family size are reduced 
to a tenth of what they are in the Army. In other words the R.A.F. results 
are evidence about the degree of selection in recruiting, and not about 
the general population. For this reason the full table, corresponding to 
Table 51 for the Army, from which the analysis of variance has been 
derived, has not been printed here. On the other hand, since the Army 
is only very slightly selected, and since the sample is random (that is, 
the chance of a recuit being included in the sample can be specified) the 
Army results are evidence about the general population on an important 
social question. They show how large, at the present time and in the present 
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social setting, are the effects of parental occupation and of size of family. 
What they do not show is how far these effects are genetic and how far 
environmental, nor the extent to which they may be changed as time goes 
on by changes in the social and educational systems. In this respect they 
resemble the life table, which is always (necessarily) out of date and which 
has undergone changes that might have surprised its original compilers 
of two hundred years ago, but which nevertheless has always been a 
useful short-term guide, at any given time, as to what may be expected 
until new measures of sanitation or public health have had time to take 
effect, 


The scores in the Army tests analysed by the recruit's position in the family, 


The test scores also afforded useful evidence on the question of the 
effect of a child's position in his family. The results are set out in Table 57 
below. In each column of the table X stands for the number of men, and 
Y for their total score. The mean score, Y/X, is given in heavy type 
below and in the middle in each case. There are in fact no significant 
differences in the table except in the border column and row, where other 
factors than order in the family are at work. Thus in the border column 
the means fall rapidly because first children come, as the table shows, 
mainly from small families, and sixth or later children entirely from 
families of six or тоге, It has been shown above that small families have 
on the average a higher score than large ones, in all occupational groups, 


Table 57. Army Test Scores by Size of Family and Order in Family. 


| Number of Children in Family 


ома а UCET Sel m. мане 
Faily | Total "of | Total of | Total of |Total of | Тор of | Total of | Total of 
Sox Man Боз Mes x Mn os a Ls 2v Mn sd Mas 397% m 

1 1924 810 |1,898 823 [11015 489 | 365 199 | 150 96| 93 72| 5442 2499 

238 2:30 2.08 183 156 129 219 

2 1533 707 | 832 408 | 455 257 | 176 113 | 156 110| 3,152 1,595 
217 204 17 1:56 142 198 

3 676 345 | 328 196| 173 128 | 176 024 | 1,35) 793 

196 167 135 142 n 

E 303 10 7 88 168 135| 588 403 

1.68 13 124 146 

5 159. 102| 171 138 | 30 240 

| 156 124 137 

Setar | 351 267| os 267 

1M 131 

ли [1,924 вто 3,428 1,5302,523 1242| 1451. 832 | 775 527 |1115 846 | 11,216 5,787 
238 224 2.03 174 147 132 194 

шма 


н 
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and this therefore must be true for the occupational groups taken together, 
as may be seen in the row at the foot. But down each of the six columns 
that form the body of the table the size of the family remains fixed, and 
only the order in the family changes. Inspection of the means suggests 
that none of the differences are significant, but to make sure Table 58 was 
worked out by condensing Table 51 and calculating the variance per man 
within each family size, ignoring occupational groups. These variances 
are given in the last row but one of the table. The last row contains the 
mean squares for the means in the corresponding columns of Table 57. 
It is immediately clear from a comparison of the two rows that columns 
3 to 6 are non-starters, while in column 2 the mean square is on only one 
degree of freedom, so that the variance ratio (4 : 1) is hardly significant. 


The absence of any clear pattern in the results, taken in conjunction 
with the fact that none of them reach significance although the sample is 
quite large, strongly suggests that if any effects of position in the family 
are general they must be quite small. This is in marked contrast to the 
effects of family size, shown in the first part of this section to be both 
large and regular. 


Table 58. Significance Tests for the Differences between the Means in 
Table 57. 


Number of Children per Family | | 

Ability Group Scored аз 1 2 3 4 5 6+ Total 
1 4 155 256 148 65 21 25 670 
2 3 300 545 426 231 122 175 1,799 
3 2 133 248 217 156 100 141 995 
4 1 138 273 219 186 125 208 1,149 
5 and 6 0 84 208 232 194 159 297 1,174 
Total 810 1,530 1,242 832 527 846 | 5,787 
Total Score 1,924 3,428 | 2,523 1,451 775 1,115 | 11,216 
Mean Score 2:38 224 2:03 174 1-47 1:32 1:94 
Sum of Squares 1,280 2,586 2,164 1,399 819 1,278 |10,303 
Variance 1:58 1:69 174 1:68 1:56 1251 1:78 

Mean square from Table 57 — 6:86 1:50 1:30 1:65 0:80 = 
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Introduction 


This national survey was carried out to obtain the evidence used 
in Part Six of Volume I about the rates of success, retardation, and 
failure in technical courses. It covered all the National Certificate 
and six of the City and Guilds courses. In designing it the main 
problems were: 


(1) To devise an economical sampling method that would 
enable an adequate number of colleges and students to be 
included without imposing an undue burden on the staff of 
any college. 


(2) To devise a method of linking the rates obtained from the 
survey, for all stages in a single year, into continuous chains 
such às would be obtained by the direct method of following 
the same students through each course for as many years 
as would be needed (i.e. ten or more). 


(3) To devise a method of testing this linkage to see whether 
the results were seriously biassed (i.e. markedly different 
from those that would be obtained by the direct method). 


(4) To find a sufficiently simple but adequate formula to 
estimate the amount of sampling variation to which the 
results were subject, taking into account both the method 
of sampling and the method of linking the rates. 


In the account that follows Chapter 1 describes the methods of 
sampling and linking. Chapter 2 gives the tables of the rates obtained 
with a commentary on them. Chapter 3 deals with the more technical 
matters summarised in (3) and (4) above. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Design of the Survey 


1. The fifteen National Certificate Courses in existence were grouped 
as follows: 
Ма M PHÓ 


(i) (ii) (iii) (iv) (у 
Engineering Science Others 
1) Chemical (6) Building | (7) Chemistry (11) Commerce | (12) Mining | 
2) Civil 8) „ Applied (13). , Surveying 
3) Electrical (9) Metallurgy (14) Naval Archi- 
e Mechanical (10) Physics, Applied tecture 
5) Production (15) Textiles 


yo Nee 


It should be remarked that of the 15 courses only 11 exist below the 
level of the Ordinary National Certificate. Those numbered (1), 2), 
(5) and (13) are advanced courses for students who have obtained 
their Ordinary National Certificate in a relevant course, and should 
therefore be counted as part of the successful outflow of that course. 
From the much larger numbers of City and Guilds courses six were 
selected for survey, namely Electrical Installation, Machine Shop 
Engineering, Motor Vehicle Mechanics, Carpentry and Joinery, 
Plumbing, and Brickwork. 


2. Most of the students pursuing these courses are to be found in 
Major Establishments for Further Education, which are defined in 
the annual report of the Ministry of Education as “those with sub- 
stantial day work". The remaining students are in Evening Institutes, 
where they take the first, or sometimes the first two, stages of the 
course. It is unlikely, however, that the success rates in Evening 
Institutes are so different from those among evening students in 
Major Establishments as to affect the average (for evening work) 
seriously, and it was decided to confine the sampling to Major 
Establishments, of which there are 458, ranging from the Colleges of 
Advanced Technology to quite small local and branch colleges. 


3. The following points, among others, governed the choice ofa 
sampling design. It is well known that there is a very large range in 
the rates of success in technical college courses between apprentices 
from different firms, and this range is reflected to some extent in the 
range between colleges, although it is also partly averaged out. 
Consequently it was desirable to have an adequate number of colleges 
in the sample—indeed the major uncertainty about the representa- 
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tiveness of previous estimates of success rates arose from the fact 
that they were based on only a few colleges. On the other hand the 
cost of obtaining, coding, punching, and analysing information 
increases with the total size of the sample, and while sampling varia- 
tion diminishes as the sample size increases the other errors arising 
in an enquiry do not, even when the enquiry becomes a complete 
count like the census. Consequently there is no gain in pushing the 
total sample size up beyond the point at which it seems likely that 
sampling variation will begin to be swamped by errors in the infor- 
mation supplied. Another consideration was that if the same fraction 
of students were taken from all selected colleges, collecting the 
information would be a formidable task in a large college and 
uneconomical in a small one. On the balance of these considerations 
it was decided to divide the 458 Major Establishments into three 
classes—large, middling, and small—and to include in the sample all 
the colleges in the first class, half those in the second, and a fifth of 
those in the third. To keep the final sampling fraction constant one 
student in four was to be included from selected colleges in the third 
class, one in ten from the second, and one in twenty from the first, 
which gives a final sampling fraction of 1 in 20 throughout, With this 
design a sample of 120 colleges was drawn, divided into five inter- 
penetrating sub-samples each of 24 colleges. The reason for the sub- 
sampling is that the more important tabulations can be made for each 
sub-sample separately, thus giving five independent estimates for each 
variable, and hence an estimate for its standard error. A sufficient 
number of such estimates can be used to test а general formula, 
suggested by the nature of the sampling design and the method of 
estimating the variables, which, if it proves satisfactory, can then be 
used for other variables, Such a formula was found, and is tabulated 
in Table 6 below, from which the standard error of any estimate in 
Tables 1-4 can be obtained immediately. It should be noted that the 
well known simple random sampling formula is wholly inapplicable 
here, partly because the sampling design was complex, but chiefly 
because the estimates are the product of several ratios, and each 
student appeared in only one of those ratios. 


4. The selection of students within selected colleges was made by the 
college staffs, who were asked to take every twentieth (or tenth, or 
fourth) student, reckoning from a random start in the register. In 
any one college the same sampling fraction was used for all courses. 
This was at the expense of obtaining estimates of a very modest 
precision for the smaller courses. The alternative was to ask the 
college staff to use a variable sampling fraction, such as would have 
enabled the estimates for the smaller courses to be as precise as those 
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for the large Engineering group, but it seemed likely that this would 
complicate their task too much. Six of the 120 colleges selected had 
to fall out for various reasons. The Council is much indebted to the 
staffs and students of the 114 colleges that took part in the survey. 


5. The sampling design, and the draw for colleges, were common to 
the National Certificate and the City and Guilds enquiries, and in 
both enquiries the same information about what happened to each 
student in the sample at the end of the session was obtained from 
the college staffs. On this information each student could be assigned 
to one of five classes—(a) those who qualified and went on to the 
next stage, (b) those who qualified but gave up, (c) those who did not 
qualify and gave up, (d) those who did not qualify but enrolled to 
repeat the stage next session, and (e) those who transferred to another 
course. From this classification the estimates in Tables 1-4 were 
obtained, by the method described in detail in Chapter 3, where 
various complications receive attention. In principle the method is 
quite simple. Class (e) is excluded altogether from the reckoning. 
Classes (a), (5) and (c) together form the outflow from the stage, and 
Class (a) the onflow. The onflow from one stage is the inflow to the 
next. Consequently the proportion of the original entrants who 
reach any stage can be found by expressing each onflow up to that 
stage as a proportion of the corresponding outflow, and multiplying 
these proportions together. So far the process gives the flow without 
regard to retardation, but this can be found directly from the sample, 
since the information about each student included the length of time 
he had taken to reach his present stage. It is shown in Chapter 3 that 
of the two principal complications one is harmless and the other 
positively beneficial, in the sense that it makes the estimates more 
up to date than those that would be obtained by following the same 
students through the whole course. This is even simpler in principle, 
but unfortunately requires ten years to complete, whereas the 
Council's surveys had to be carried out in a much shorter time. 
The National Certificate survey deals with the 1956-7 enrolment, 
and the City and Guilds survey with the following year. 


6. The selected National Certificate students completed a question- 
naire. From their answers Table 3 has been compiled to show the 
association of various factors with success, failure, or retardation. 
For the City and Guilds students, to some of whom the completion 
of a similar questionnaire might have presented difficulties, the only 
factor of which the college had records was the type of part-time 
attendance, and this has been used to compile Table 4. 


7. The next chapter contains a commentary on the estimates obtained 
from the survey described above. It also contains various comparisons 
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and collations with the estimates from earlier surveys by Dr. Ethel 
C. Venables!, and by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology? 
for the National Certificates in Engineering, by H.M. Inspectors? 
for the National Certificate in Chemistry, and by Professor Lady 
Williams for various City and Guilds courses. It should however, 
be remarked at this point that in every case the estimates for the 
later stages of the courses are rather pessimistic, unless they are 
adjusted. The reason for this is that none of them can take full 
account of the remarkable persistence of some students, shown by 
the fact that in the Council's sample 9 per cent of all National 
Certificate students, and 18 per cent of the students in A2, from 
which the examination for the Higher National Certificate is taken, 
were aged thirty or more. One indeed had attained the respectable 
age of fifty-three. Successes finally obtained after intervals of the 
order implied by these figures must escape the notice of surveys 
where the method is to follow a band of students who begin the 
course at the same time, since the account must be closed before they 
have occurred. Similarly, the N.LI.P. survey was concerned with the 
apprentice stage, not with successes obtained beyond that stage. For 
a different reason some, though not all, of these later successes also 
escape the notice of a survey like the Council's. If a student's atten- 
dance at his course is continuous then his final success, however long 
delayed, is brought into the Council's reckoning, but this is not so 
if he leaves the course temporarily (e.g. for National Service) and 
resumes his studies later. It cannot be known, at the time he leaves 
the course, that he will later resume, and consequently he will be 
entered in either Class (b) or Class (c) as the case may be, whereas 
if he continued without an interval he would appear in Class (а) 
or Class (d). Since National Service has been the most probable cause 
of an interval, and since apprentices have been deferred, the estimates 
for the O.N.C. are not likely to have been much affected. It is the 
proportion gaining the H.N.C. that may be underestimated, and for 
this the annual report of the Ministry of Education supplies a 
check. The annual report contains a table headed “Joint Examina- 
tion Schemes” which gives a complete count each year of the entrants 
and the successful candidates for both the Ordinary and the Higher 
National Certificate. From this table there can be found the ratio 
of the number of students gaining the H.N.C. in one year to the 


1 Placement Problems in Part-Time Engineering Courses—b nsttute o Hdneations 

+ Te for Engincring Apres Fey, Vici and Lancashire NLP, 

s E in National Certificate Courses in Chemistry—Journal of the Royal 
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and Kegan Paul, 1957. 
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number who gained the O.N.C. two years earlier. These ratios vary 
from subject to subject, but only fluctuate slightly from year to year. 
In the table below the averages of the three pairs of years 1954-6, 
1955-7, 1956-8, have been applied, in the fifth row, to the Council's 
estimates for O.N.C. The resulting estimates will be too high, since 
the figures in the annual report cover students with two exemptions 
or with direct entry to H.N.C., so that the ratio will be optimistic 
for students with one exemption or none. 


8. Another check may be obtained, as in the sixth row of the table 
below, by reckoning Class (5) as Class (a)—that is, by assuming that 
all the students who retire undefeated subsequently resume their 
studies with the same degree of success as those who have no gap. 
This is an optimistic assumption. It is sufficiently optimistic to do 
more than offset the fact that some students who retire defeated will 
resume later, and therefore these estimates will also be too high. 
Consequently it may be said of the three sets of estimates given below 
from the Council's survey that the direct estimates (i) are somewhat 
too low, but that the indirect estimates (ii) and (iii) are decidedly 
too high. 


Table A. Various Estimates of the Proportions of Students gaining 


Higher National Certificates. 
COITU weg Wu cc c OQQ— 


Subjects 
Source Engineering | Science АН 

хо v| ojoj о 

% % % % | % РА 

(a) Dr. Ethel C. Venables s——--— 56 

(b) National Institute of Industrial Psychology 16 =: | Е. 

(c) Chemistry Survey (but see page 196) — | = 7 24 = | — 

(d) Council (i) Direct 9 | 25 | 27 | 33 | 10 | 26 
(© Council (ii) Using H.N.C./O.N.C. ratio from 

the Annual Report Ton SES esr 54 | 16 | 32 

(f) Council (iii) Treating Class (b) as Class (a) 18 | 41 | 40 | s4 | a1 | 44 

po а. е СЁ ЕР РЬ 727 aai ttt 


2 Students with no exemption. 
2) Students exempt from first stage 


9. This excursus seemed necessary to do justice to the persistence 
shown by some students in resuming their studies after a gap that 
is often prolonged. On the other hand it may be held that to take 
such long range successes into account is doing more than justice if 
the object is to assess the effectiveness of the part-time system, and 
that for this purpose it is enough to take account only of those 
delayed successes that have been obtained by a continuous, though 
prolonged, attendance. From this standpoint the H.N.C. estimates 
given in Tables 1 and 3 need no adjustment. The adjustment to the 
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O.N.C. estimates would in any case be slight. The adjustment to 
cover the long range successes obtained after a break in the course 
is shown in Chapter 3 (paragraphs 8 and 9) to be probably about 
2 per cent. 


CHAPTER 2 
Notes on the Tables 


1. In what follows standard errors are frequently attached to the 
estimates quoted—e.g. (26 + 1-1) per cent. The general reader may 
find it helpful to know that the chance (arising from the luck of the 
draw in sampling) that an estimate exceeds the true value by one 
standard error or more is about the same as the chance of throwing 
a six in a game of dice, and that the chance of an excess of twice the 
standard error or more is about that of throwing two sixes in 
succession, or that of England winning the toss in all five matches 
of the next Test series. The chance of an underestimate is the same 
as that of an equal overestimate. By the “true” value here is meant 
the value that would be obtained if the sample included the whole 
population. This value will not be "true" in a wider sense, if the 
questions are badly framed, misunderstood, or inaccurately answered 
for other reasons. Subject to this it may be said that about two-thirds 
of all the estimates in Tables 1-4 are within one standard error of 
the truth, and about 95 per cent within two standard errors. Where 
the standard error is not given in these notes it may be obtained by 
reference to Table 6. 


Table 1. National Certificate Courses. 


2. In Table 1, National Certificate students have been divided into 
those with no exemption, who start in S1 and have a 5 stage course 
to the Higher National Certificate, and those exempt from the first 
stage, who start in S2 and have a 4 stage course. There is a third 
class, with two exemptions, but this is rather small, and the tables 
for it have not been printed, though they have been used for com- 
bined estimates, as in the comparison with the evidence of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology in the next paragraph. 
For methods of securing exemption, and a comparison of the results, 
see paragraph 21 below and Table 3.7. 


3. Table 1 (i) gives the estimates of the proportions entering and 
qualifying at each stage. For all National Certificate Courses taken 
together the proportions of students with no exemption who gain 
the Ordinary and the Higher National Certificate are estimated as 
(26 + 1-1) per cent and (10 + 0-9) per cent. These are very close 
to the estimates for the Engineering courses, since the latter include 
over 80 per cent of the students with no exemption. The estimates for 
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Engineering are (25 + 1:2) per cent and (9 + 0:9) per cent. The 
first of these may be compared with Dr. E. C. Venables' estimate 
of 18 per cent, based on 4 colleges, and also with the estimate of 
51 per cent in the Memorandum of Evidence submitted to the 
Council by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. Dr. 
Venables’ estimate is not incompatible with that from the Council's 
sample, when regard is paid to the number of colleges. If the two 
estimates are combined the joint result is 24 per cent. Details are 
given in Chapter 3 paragraph 14 below. The N.LI.P. estimate is 
incompatible, but this is because, as the Memorandum points out, 
it is derived from only part of the National Certificate population. 
The N.LLP. sample consisted of 1,180 craft apprentices employed 
by firms who had co-operated with the N.LI.P. in studying the value 
of certain psychological tests as aids to the selection. of boys for 
engineering apprenticeships. It is well known, as has been remarked 
above (Chapter 1, paragraph 3), that there is a very wide range 
between the achievements of apprentices from different firms, and 
consequently it is not surprising that the students from these firms, 
whose presence in the N.LI.P. sample is itself evidence of unusual 
interest in the recruitment and encouragement of their apprentices, 
should do markedly better than the average. When students with no 
exemption, one exemption, and two exemptions are combined the 
Council's sample gives an estimate of (31 - 1-1) per cent for the 
general average, and it may be surmised that the very striking 
difference of 20 per cent between this and the N.LI.P. estimate of 
51 per cent is due partly to the presence of a higher proportion of 
students with one or more exemption among the apprentices of the 
co-operating firms, but partly also to an unusual amount of en- 
couragement given to their apprentices by most of the firms in this 
group, The N.LLP. figure is even slightly above the Council's figure 
of (49 + 2-7) per cent for students with one exemption. For the 
Higher National Certificate the Council's figure (for students with 
and without exemption) is (12 + 0:9) per cent, and the N.LLP. gives 
16 per cent. This closer approximation at the higher level is to be 
expected, since the N.LI.P. survey ends when the apprentice com- 
pletes his time and so excludes later H.N.C. 


4. The Ordinary National Certificate estimates for Science may be 
compared with those obtained by H.M. Inspectors in a survey of the 
Chemistry course in 11 colleges, since the bulk of the students grouped 
under *Science" are in fact in the Chemistry course. The survey 
figures for students with no exemption are (26 + 3:4) per cent and 
the Council's (39 + 4:7) per cent, suggesting that there may have 
been some improvement in the two years between the mid point of 
the survey and the date of the Council’s information (see Chapter 3, 
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paragraph 15). Whether an improvement has taken place or not the 
two estimates give a combined estimate of (31 + 2:8) per cent for 
1956. For students with one exemption the survey gives (57 + 4:6) 
per cent and the Council's figure is (70 + 5:4) per cent. These 
figures also suggest some improvement, and give a combined estimate 
of (63 + 3-5) per cent for 1956. (See Chapter 3, paragraph 15 for 
details.) A comparison at the level of the Higher National Certificate 
will not be possible until all the students in the Chemistry survey 
have completed their courses. So far as is known no other estimates 
are available for comparison in the National Certificate field. Lady 
Williams’ estimates relate to City and Guilds courses (see paragraph 
11 below). 


5. At first sight the contrast between the achievements of students 
with and without exemption is very striking. For all the courses 
combined the estimates are: 


Table B 


onc. | HNC. 


No Exemption (26 € 1-1)55 (10 20:9) % 


| 
| 
One Exemption (51 £2:7)% | (26=2:3)% 


This is however an unfair comparison: а better comparison is 
between the record of students who entered S2 by exemption and 
that of those who entered it by S1, who comprise 59 per cent of the 
original entry to 51. On this basis the 26 per cent and the 10 per cent 
above become 44 per cent and 17 per cent, which are much closer 
to the 51 per cent and 26 per cent for students exempt from 51. Of 
the 11,658 students who obtained Ordinary National Certificates in 
1957, 633 appeared in the sample. Of these 633 no fewer than 397 
(63 per cent) were students with no exemption, which gives about 
7,350 as the corresponding part of the total. Of these nearly 4,000 
had left school at 15. Although the yield from this group is relatively 


low the group accounts for a third of all successful students owing 
to its large size. 


6. The gradual melting away of a body of students as it moves 
through the stages of a course is rather like the progress of a glacier. 
Table 1 (i) shows the amount of the hard core at each stage, while 
Table 1 (ii) is a rearrangement to show more explicitly what has 


П 


= 
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SS 
become of the melted portions. The short diagonal lines, (S3), in 


this table and the corresponding tables that follow, separate а 
who have obtained at least the Ordinary National Certificate from 
those who have not. The most striking thing about Table 1 (ii) is 
the relatively large proportion of students who leave the course not 
after failing but after qualifying at the last stage they attended. For 
students with no exemption, in all the courses combined, this propor- 
tion is shown by the lowest row in the table to be (23 + 1-1) per cent. 
It is true that this includes the 8 per cent who left the course after 
obtaining an Ordinary National Certificate, which is a considerable 
achievement, and a reasonable goal for many students. But this leaves 
15 per cent who gave up at a point where no certificate is awarded, 
although they had been successful up to that point, presumably 
because they had decided that the game was not worth the candle. 
This fact may be juxtaposed with the fact noted above, that 51 per 
cent of the students from firms who are particularly interested in the 
progress of their apprentices obtain at least Ordinary National 
Certificates, against a general average of 31 per cent. 


7. Table 1 (ii) shows the fall-out as a percentage of the original entry. 
It may also be shown as a percentage of the entry to each stage, thus: 


Table C 


L———— Е 


Students leaving all courses at each stage (whether 
after qualifying or not), as (a) а percentage of the 
original entry and (5) a percentage of the entry to 


each stage 
Students with no | Students exempt from 
exemption the first stage 

(a) (b) (а) (b) 
% % % % 

51 41 41 
52 20 34 S20 3.35: 35 
53 21 54 53 26 40 
А1 5 30 Al 7 19 
A2 3 17 A2 6 18 


о ———  — ——— 


The second form brings out the fact that the fall-out is considerable 
he first stage, though it becomes 


at every stage, and not merely at t Ч : 
lighter at the Advanced level. The maximum (relative) fall-out is 
after S3, because many students regard the Ordinary National 
Certificate as an adequate goal. 


H* 
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8. Table 1 (iii) shows that only about half the successful students 
who start in S1 obtain their certificates (whether Ordinary or Higher) 
in the minimum time. The proportion is decidedly higher among 
those who start in S2. The table may be supplemented by the following 
figures showing where the repetition takes place. They express the 
number of repeaters as a proportion ofthe annual outflow from each 
stage (and not of the enrolment, which consists of the outflow 
together with the repeaters). 


Table D. Repeaters as a Percentage of Outflow. 


Students with no exemption Students exempt from first stage 


Science Others| All Com- |Others| All. 


merce 


| Eng. | Bldg. Com- Eng. Е Science, 


There is most repetition in Engineering, which links with the facts 

shown in Table 1 (iii) that this is the course in which successful 
students take the longest average time. Bruce's spider was, of course, 

à kind of engineer. 


9. The stage at which there is most repetition is uniformly $3; 
students who have only one more hurdle to clear are more inclined 
to persevere than those who have more obstacles in front of them. 
The highest rate of all is Гог 53 Engineering, where, among students 
with no exemption, 60 per cent of the outflow (or 374 per cent of 
the enrolment) are repeating the stage. Beyond S3 success rates are 
higher and repeating rates lower. Among all students who started 
in SI the qualifying rates at Al and A2 are 76 per cent and 83 per 
cent: among those starting in S2 they are 87 per cent and 83 per cent. 
The corresponding repeating rates are 23 per cent and 28 per cent, 
and 23 per cent and 22 per cent. The average times to the Ordinary 
and to the Higher Certificate are 3-8 and 5:8 years, and 2-5 and 4:7 
years. The first pair do not of course imply that the average time 
for the Ordinary to the Higher Certificate is exactly two years; 
а good many of the slower students who raise the Ordinary National 
Certificate average to 3-8 years stop at that point. 


Table 2. City and Guilds Courses. 


10. In Table 2 the six City and Guilds courses have been listed as 
5 Stage and 4 Stage courses. This corresponds, but only roughly, to 
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the arrangement of Table 1 by “Students with no exemption" and 
“Students exempt from first stage". To the extent that the 5 Stage 
courses have three stages to the Intermediate examination, and the 
4 Stage courses two, the correspondence is exact. But whereas there 
are well settled rules, covering the whole country, about exemptions 
from stages of the National Certificate courses, the rules governing 
admission to City and Guilds courses are of a local and variable 
character. There are also 4 Stage courses with three stages to the 
Intermediate and one to the Final, but the numbers of students in 
these were rather small, and they have been omitted from Table 2. 


11. It will be seen that there is no course which occupies in Table 2 
the predominant position taken by the Engineering group in Table 1, 
and that the largest number of students in the sample from any one 
course is 1,207 from Machine Shop Engineering. This gives (28:1-2:3) 
per cent for the proportion obtaining the Intermediate Certificate. 
Lady Williams’ result, for 125 students in two colleges, is (9 + 5:0) 
per cent. The difference of 19 per cent is about 34 times its standard 
error, which suggests that there has been an improvement. This is 
the most acute disagreement between Lady Williams’ estimates and 
the Council's. Her means are more widely scattered, owing to the 
fact that they are all based on a small number of colleges, but when 
her estimates and the Council's are combined the average difference 
between the combined and the Council's estimate is less than 1 per 
cent, and the largest individual difference is 6 per cent for Brickwork 
(5 Stage course), where the Council's estimate has the unusually 
large standard error of 5:2 per cent owing to the small number of 
students. (See Chapter 3, paragraph 16, for details). 


12. For the six 5 Stage courses combined the Council's sample gives 
(28 + 1:4) per cent as the proportion gaining the Intermediate 
Certificate, with (6 + 0:9) per cent for the Final. For the four 4 Stage 
courses the corresponding estimates are (53 + 2:3) per cent and 
(20 + 3:4) per cent. These estimates agree rather closely with those 
for the 5 Stage and 4 Stage National Certificate courses, for which 
the corresponding figures are (26 + 1-1) per cent, (10 + 0:9) per 
cent, (51 + 2-7) per cent and (26 + 2:3) per cent. It was remarked 
in Volume I* that this agreement was striking and odd, because of 
the very different character of the National Certificate and the City 
and Guilds courses. The explanation perhaps lies in the nature of any 
process of educational or vocational selection, such as the admission 
of students to courses. Such a process is necessarily an attempt to 
forecast the future—to estimate the student’s future progress from 
what is known of him at present and from past experience, of more 
or less similar students. Present knowledge and past experience are 
* Vol. I page 355. 
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the only guides to the future that we have, and up to a point they 
work well, since to some extent the future repeats the past, and 
factors that are variable for the individual tend to average out for 
the group. This means that it is possible, in making a selection, to 
know fairly accurately how many wrong decisions are being made, 
without knowing which they are. As in the General Confession there 
are two kinds of wrong decision—to leave out a student who ought 
to be admitted, and to admit one who ought to be left out. A pre- 
ponderance of the first kind ensures a high rate of success, at the 
expense of a low total yield. A preponderance of the second kind 
ensures a high total yield at the expense of a low rate of success 
(i.e. a high rate of ““wastage”). Either policy pushed very far would 
be disastrous: the first would empty the colleges, and the second 
would swamp the good students. In practice a compromise is reached, 
by which the colleges are not altogether emptied, nor the good 
students altogether swamped, and this applies to both kinds of 5 
Stage courses and, at a somewhat higher level in each case, to both 
kinds of 4 Stage courses, and so produces the remarkable similarities 
in yield. 


13. Another similarity lies in the fact that for the City and Guilds 
courses, just as for the National Certificate courses, the population 
sampled by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology produces 
a much higher yield than the general population. For all 5 Stage 
courses Table 2 shows 28 per cent reaching the Intermediate level 
and 6 per cent reaching the Final. The N.LI.P. sample gives 50 per 
cent and 16 per cent, again showing the effect of encouragement by 
the firm. 


14. Table 2 (ii) shows much the same features as the corresponding 
Table 1 (ii) for the National Certificate, the main difference being 
that a somewhat smaller proportion of successful students think the 
game not worth the candle. 


15. Table 2 (iii) however shows a different pattern in the 5 Stage 
courses, where the most common time in which to pass the Inter- 
mediate examination is 4 years, whereas in the 5 Stage course in 
1 (iii) the most common time was 3 years. In the 4 Stage courses the 
minimum time is commonest in both tables. Lady Williams’ results 
also show these features, for which the explanation may be the fact 
that most of the abler students are in either National Certificate or 
4 Stage City and Guilds courses. 


Tables 3 and 4. Factors associated with success, retardation and failure. 


16. The seven parts of Table 3 show the influence of various circum- 
stances on the student's progress. In Table 3.1 the students are 
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grouped by Age of Leaving School, in Table 3.2 by Type of School, 
in Table 3.3 by Type of Part-Time Attendance, and so on. The key 
figures in these tables, to which the others are closely related, are 
the proportions obtaining the Ordinary National Certificate. For 
ease of reference these key figures are repeated below: 


Table E (Summary of Table 3). Proportions of Groups obtaining the 
Ordinary National Certificate in Engineering. 


Proportion of group 
obtaining O.N.C. 
Table Group DARE Зршаца 
по exempt from 
риза irst stage 
| (4,757) (1,100) 
y" 9, % E 9, 
5 З ндо 1887178 school at 15 9 e p b 
e of Leaving 5 » ^" 
ge of Leaving School " wi ado $9 RIS | 
32 Modern or All-Age School 19 | (38) | 40 | Q0) 
Type of School Technical School 30 | Q9 |.44 | (35) 
Grammar, Independent or Other School | 27 | (37) | 56 | (55 
33 Part-time Day and Evening 29 | (49) | 52 | (% 
Type of Attendance at | Part-time Day 25 18 50 17) 
Part-Time Course | Evening only is | G3 То 
3.4 A. Professional and managerial 22 | un | 56 | (26) 
Father's Occupation* | B. Clerical and other non-manual 27 15) | 51 48) 
ана м $ | Us) 
. Semi-skilled 
E. Unskilled 219119 
3.5 None 38 | 92 60 | (55) 
Subjects found very. Mathematics 10 | (16) | 23 16) 
difficult Science 20 |Q0 | 29 | UD 
3.6 Regular Games Players 28 | G9 | 58 | G9 
Games and No Games | Others 2 62 Hi Gn 
3.7 G.C.E. = | — | 00 | (93) 
Method of securing | Technical School Record and Interview | — | — Ji m 
Exemption City ge Guilds Examination ва) е D Н 
pecial aiver "S uM i 
No record sale WA (0 


The figures in brackets give the proportions in which the original group was divided. 
* These occupational groups are defined in Part Two on page 114. 
17. From Table 3.1 it is clear that the student does well to stay at 
school until he has secured an exemption, or, failing that, has reached 
the age of 17. Students from modern schools who secure exemptions 
do better (Table 3.2) than students from technical or grammar 
schools who do not, (although most students with exemption come 
from grammar and technical schools). In Table 3.3 the value of day 
release appears: attendance in the evening only is a fairly severe 
handicap. 


18. Table 3.4 is interesting, because it supports the view that hone 
background has more effect at the school stage than during further 
education. Students with fathers in groups A and B are much more 
strongly represented among those with one exemption than among 
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those without exemption. Exemption is earned by success at school. 
It was shown in “Early Leaving"* that success at school is highly 
correlated with parental occupation, even when ability as measured 
at the age of eleven is held constant. Boys in the lowest selection 
group at eleven but with parents in Group А occupations were more 
successful in the secondary school than those in the highest selection 
group at eleven but with parents in Group E occupations. The 
proportions from different occupational groups among students with 
and without exemptions reflect this fact, though not at full strength 
since the most successful boys stay at school until they go on to the 
university, and are not to be found in part-time courses. But little 
further effect of parental occupation can be seen once the student has 
entered employment and begun a part-time course. Those who have 
secured exemption do better than those who have not, and there is a 

- larger proportion from Group A among those with exemption. But 
once the question of exemption has been settled parental occupation 
exerts no further influence on success rates: from that point the 
student is moving under his own steam, or at any rate is more nearly 
independent than before. More nearly independent, that is to say, of 
parental influence, for the N.LI.P. evidence suggests that to some 
extent the influence of the parent is replaced by that of the firm. 
The effect of differing parental occupation appears only in the 
differing proportions of students with exemption: the effect of 
differing standards in the employing firms appears in the fact that 
among apprentices of the N.LI.P. firms the proportion of beginners 
who obtain at least the O.N.C. is 51 per cent, whereas in the general 
population it is 31 per cent (when students with and without exemp- 
tion are pooled). The evidence, that is to say, supports the expectation 
from common sense that as the apprentice grows older the firm has 
more, and his home less, effect on his progress. 


19. Table 3.5 supports the view that weakness in mathematics is the 
most important single cause of failure in the engineering courses. 
Mathematics is the key subject, in the sense that progress in the other 
subjects ofthe course can hardly be made without a certain proficiency 
in the relevant mathematics. Moreover learning a new piece of 
mathematics is rather like learning a new stroke in swimming. What 
is gained today can be consolidated and extended tomorrow, but 
may have been largely lost by the end of a week if there has been no 
intervening practice. In both cases progress depends on forming a 
number of new sets of good habits, and for any particular set this 
needs concentrated effort at frequent intervals until the new set is 
established. This is recognised in schools in the general practice of 


* “Early Leaving", Report of The Central Advisory Council for Education 
(England), H.M.S.O., 1954, Tables K (p. 18) and 7 (p. 77). 
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having daily lessons in mathematics. If the lessons were longer and 
less frequent the pupil would find it hard, on the one hand, to keep 
up the necessary concentration through the lesson, and on the other 
hand he would lose most of what he had gained during the interval. 
The professional mathematician recognises that concentration cannot 
be kept up for long, but can be frequently repeated. So does the 
student who has already made substantial progress. They can arrange 
their efforts accordingly, but the beginner, unless he has great natural 
aptitude for the subject, can hardly be expected to have this insight. 
The arrangement will not be done by him, and must be done for 
him if it is to be done at all. If this is agreed, and if it is also agreed 
that the mathematical ingredient of the course is more likely to 
increase than to diminish, as time goes on, there is a strong argument 
in favour of block release and sandwich courses rather than day 
release. 


20. Table 3.6 shows that as many as two out of five students are 
able to play games regularly. It is perhaps surprising, as well as 
gratifying, that the proportion is so high. On the other hand there 
is nothing surprising about the fact, shown by the table, that those 
who have the opportunity and the vigour to play games do better, 
on the whole, than those who have not. Both common sense and 
Juvenal point to this expectation. 


21. Table 3.7 relates to the various modes of securing exemption 
from the first stage. It will be seen that students who secure it by the 
G.C.E. examination are by far the most successful, perhaps mainly 
because it is these students, on the whole, who have had the best 
grounding in mathematics. (See the note on Table 3.5 above). The 
relatively poor showing of the second method—technica! school 
record and interview—needs consideration. It does not, of course, 
include all students who attended technical schools and secured 
exemption; indeed it only accounts for about a third of them. 
Technical students exempt from S1 show as а class a yield of 44 per 
cent at O.N.C. The discrepancy between this and the 30 per cent for 
students exempt on their record arises from the fact that many tech- 
nical school pupils secure their exemption on the G.C.E. 


22. Table 4 for the City and Guilds courses corresponds to Table 3.3 
for the National Certificate, and like Table 3.3 it shows a much 
higher rate of survivors among students with day release than among 
those attending in the evening only. The numbers in the blocks on 
the left of this table are larger than corresponding numbers in Table 
2 because Table 4 covers all courses with 3 stages to the Intermediate 
level, whereas Table 2 includes only those for which the 3 stages to 
the Intermediate were said to be followed by 2 stages to the Final. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE SURVEY 


23. The main object of this enquiry was to establish the broad facts 
about the efficiency of the part-time process. At first sight a five 
stage course that sheds about 35 per cent of the survivors at every 
stage appears to be extremely inefficient, like the ordinary steam 
locomotive, which has a thermodynamic efficiency of about 5 per cent. 
None the less the steam locomotive in its palmy days supported the 
prosperity of this country. It survived for more than a century 
because its commercial efficiency was quite high. It supplied what 
the customer thought he needed and was prepared to pay for, and 
the fact that thermodynamic efficiencies nearer the theoretical limit 
could be obtained by different design and much greater capital 
expenditure was for a long time irrelevant. This is roughly analogous 
to the development of part-time courses. The first National Certificate 
course began in 1923. In 1958, 18,028 Ordinary National Certificates 
were awarded, of which about a third went to students who had left 
school at the minimum statutory age. This is a large achievement, 
whose absolute magnitude is not diminished by the fact that the 
eighteen thousand were the survivors of a much larger band of 
beginners. Neither should the wastefulness of the process be exag- 
gerated. The shedding has taken place pretty steadily along the 
route, and it is not a fact that all those who have not reached the 
end of the road have wasted many hundreds of hours of their own 
and their teachers’ time in fruitless endeavour. Nor should it be 
thought that more stringent selection at the outset is all that is 
needed. The course itself is a kind of selective process, and all that 
may be hoped of a more stringent and deliberate process is that it 
would be somewhat, but not a great deal, more efficient. This is 
exemplified in Tables 3.1-3.7, in which the students are grouped in 
different ways. There is no group in which the probability of success 
approaches 100 per cent, and none for which it is zero. It may be 
argued that in any actual process of selection the groups would not 
be formed on such crude factors as are used in the tables, and this 
of course is true: other groupings would be available, and notably 
those based on knowledge of what the student had done at school. 
But all the very extensive following up of selective processes, whether 
for secondary education, or for the university, or for employment, 
that has been done in the last quarter of a century shows them to 
be only moderately efficient. To say this is very far from saying that 
they are useless. It is merely to call attention to the fact that whatever 
groupings are used, and whatever probability of success is thought 
satisfactory for selection, there will always, in any non-trivial case, 
be a large proportion of candidates whose probability is close to it. 
This fact, in the guise of “the borderline problem", has received some 
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attention in the press in recent years, and the width of the borderline 
(borderland would be a more appropriate word) seems to have 
occasioned some surprise, though it has been well known to investi- 
gators for a very long time. In a case like that of the National 
Certificate course, where there is already a fairly high degree of 
pre-selection, the borderland is bound to be relatively wider than it 
is at the stage of transfer to secondary education: the range of the 
probability is initially restricted by the fact that neither weak pupils 
nor the hitherto ablest pupils come into the field at all. The border- 
land problem cannot be evaded by raising or lowering the probability 
limit, but raising it will ensure a low rate of wastage, at the cost of 
а lower total yield, while lowering it will give a higher total yield at 
the expense of a high wastage rate. In this matter fortune can never 
come with both hands full. 


24. More might be gained by multiple selection, for courses of 
different pace. The probability that a student will succeed over a 
three stage course is not the same as the probability that he will 
succeed over a four stage course of the same content: the latter will 
be greater or less according to whether the easier gradient or the 
need for longer persistence is the more potent factor. If, but only if, 
there is enough incentive to keep going many students would succeed 
in a more gently graded course who would fail in the steeper one. 
A gentler gradient may be secured not only by increasing the number 
of stages but also, additionally or alternatively, by altering the 
pattern of release. Day release has proved more effective than evening 
work (Table 3.3), and block release and sandwich courses are likely 
to prove more effective still, partly because of the point about 
mathematics made in paragraph 19 above. On the other hand it 
would be a mistake to close the older routes entirely so long as any 
students are prepared to set out on them who cannot set out on 
the new. 


25. With a more varied provision of courses the probabilities set out 
in the tables should be of some use in steering the student into a fast 
or a slow course, provided it is remembered that they can be sharpen- 
ed by local knowledge. Thus a student's ability in mathematics 
is of the first importance as a guide, but it should be assessed in 
relation to the opportunities he has had—that is by comparison with 
other students from the same or a similar school. Similarly knowled ge 
of the firm to which a student is apprenticed affects the probability, 
as is shown by the much higher success rates among the apprentices 
of the firms in the N.LI.P. sample. It should also be remembered 
that the probabilities are likely to continue to change with time, as 
they have done in the past. The growth in the number of National 
Certificates over almost forty years, and of university degrees over 
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a longer period, are only two of very many examples that could be 
chosen to illustrate this point, which would be a platitude were it 
not sometimes obscured by the notion of the pool of ability. It may 
well be that there is a pool of ability that imposes an upper limit on 
what can be done by education at any given time. But if so it is 
sufficiently clear that the limit has not been reached and will not 
even be approached without much more in the way of inducement 
and opportunity. Moreover the changes that make it practically 
important that something should be learnt also make the tasks of 
teaching and learning it easier, by increasing the scope of ostensive 
definition—the process by which we are taught in infancy the meaning 
of the word "cat". That mathematics should be the student's chief 
stumbling block is at first sight depressing in an increasingly mathe- 
matical world. It is less so when it is realised that in such a world 
the teaching of mathematics will become easier. In one sense it is the 
most highly linguistic of all subjects, and the difficulty of learning it 
arises from the fact that the language resembles Mr. Weller's know- 
ledge of London in being extensive and peculiar. But though its 
extensiveness increases its peculiarity diminishes as the objects of 
application become more familiar. It is this that makes it possible 
to reduce the original highly devious and laborious discussion of. 
some topic to the cursory but more readily intelligible form found 
in text books. 


26. What this amounts to is that what is extracted from the pool of 
ability depends much less on the content of the pool than on the 
effectiveness of the pump. This has been improving for many years, 
and is likely to continue to do so, but the rate of improvement can 
be accelerated by incurring the cost of providing more time, in 
larger blocks, more variation in the pace of courses, and closer 
contact between school and college and between firm and college so 
that there is a better chance of the student getting into the right 
course for him at the outset, and continuing in it thereafter. 


СНАРТЕК 3 


The Method of Estimating and the Reliability 
of the Estimates 


LINKING THE RATES 
1. The sample data were first used to calculate P, and Q, for each 
category of student. P, is the proportion of the outflow from the rth 
stage at the end of the session who entered the next stage at the 
beginning of the next session. О, is the proportion of the outflow who 
qualified. Consequently (Q.—P,) is the proportion of the outflow 
who left the course after qualifying at the rth stage and (I—Q,) the 
proportion who left the course after failing to qualify at the rth stage. 
It should be noted that these proportions are all proportions of the 
outflow, and not of the enrolment for the stage, which consists of the 
outflow plus the repeaters. 
2. The first part of cach table was then written down as 
SI 52 S3 Al A2 

Enter М NP, NP, NP,P,P, NP, 

Qualify NQ, NP,Q, NP,P.Q, М P,P,P,Q, N PPP PQs 
The second part was obtained from the first by taking differences 
and the third part by ascertaining from the sample the proportion of 
students obtaining each certificate who were not retarded, or retarded 
by one, two, or three or more years. 
3. It will be seen that this process, based on the passage of several 
cohorts through one session, would give the same results as following 
one cohort through several sessions, if a steady state existed—that 
is to say, if each cohort were the same size as its predecessor, and had 
the same history. For each P and Q is a weighted average, of the form, 

P= Wa Pa + Wo Po + We Pe + Wa pa— (D 
ог Q= Wa 9. + Wo 9 + We qe + Wa 00—20) 
where Wa, Wy . . - etc. are the proportions in which the outflow from 
the stage is divided between students with no retardation, one year's 
retardation, . . . etc., and p, рь... etc. (OF Ч», 9 etc.) are the propor- 
tions continuing (or qualifying). A steady state means a state in 
which the p q and w do not change, either from session to session or 
from cohort to cohort. Consequently in a steady state (1) and (2) 
can represent either the passage of the survivors of a single cohort 
through the stage in different years, or the passage of the survivors 
of different cohorts in the same year. Thus if a single cohort were 
207 
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being followed, and wa ра represented the transit in 1957 of survivors 
retarded 3 years, then у. Pe, W» рь, Wa р» Would represent the transits 
in 1956, 1955 and 1954 of survivors retarded 2, 1, and 0 years. But 
if the reckoning were by the session and wa ра related to the cohort 
starting in 1952, then We Pc, W» рь and Wa pa would relate to the 
cohorts starting in 1953, 1954, and 1955. 


BIAS? 


4. The actual state is not steady: the cohorts in some categories are 
known to be increasing in size, and there may be changes with time 
in p and q. Consequently, (1) and (2) cannot in practice stand for 
both the reckoning by the session and the reckoning by the cohort. 
І we allot them to the session we need 
P'— У, pa’ + Wo’ py + У. р. + Wa’ Pa’ (3) 

and Q'—w,' qa’ + Wo’ qo’ + We’ qo + Wa’ qu’ (4) 
for the cohorts. The equations we can actually use are (1) and (2), 
because the sample gives the values of the p, q, w, and not of the 
p' q' and w'. So far as the difference between the first pair and the 
second pair of equations resides in the differences between the w and 
the w’ this is a disadvantage: it means that the estimates are biassed, 
though it is shown below that the bias is not serious. But, so far as 
the difference resides in the differences between the p, q and the p’, q’ 
it is a gain, since the р, q are all recent while the p' q' are obsolescent, 
and in particular the p,’, q.', to which the largest weights attach, are 
obsolete. 


5. The rate of increase in the size of cohorts varies from category to 
category, but is unlikely to exceed 10 per cent yearly for any well 
established course. This enables an upper limit to the bias to be 
calculated. Thus for one category we have the following table: 


Table F. National Certificate. Engineering. Students with no Exemp- 
tion. Values of Wa, ps, Qa etc. 


5.3 
Retardation w р q 

Not retarded 35 | 54 80 
One Year 33| 41 59 
Two Years : 2115533 48 
"Three or more Years 111/531 51 
Total 1:00 

Q 

о” 1-0163 | 1:0171 
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It is clear that p and q do not vary enough from row to row for small 
changes in the weights to produce much effect. If P" and Q" are 
calculated by adjusting the weights to offset an annual increase of 
10 per cent in the size of cohorts the ratios in the last row of the 
table are obtained (when enough figures are kept throughout the 
computation). 


Table G. 
6. The results of the complete calculation, for an annual expansion 


of 10 per cent, are 
Ee 
Students with no exemption 


Р/Р” 9/0” 
5.1 1:0024 1.0040 
5.2 1:0072 1:0094 
5.3. 1:0163 1:0171 
A.l 1-0046 1:0047 
А2 1:0081 1-0045 
O.NC. Pi Pa Qu/Py” P," Qa” =1:027 
H.N.C. P, P, P, P, ОР," Pa” Ps” Pa” Q,"—1:035 
Estimate Bias 
O.N.C. 25% 07% 
H.N.C. 9% 0:3% 


Students exempt from first stage 


P/P” Q/Q” 
5.1 — а 
5.2 1-0024 1:0025 
5.3 1:0089 1:0091 
АЛ 10092 1:0055 
A.2 1-0102 1:0171 
O.N.C. Р, ©з" Оз” =1:012 
НС. P, P; Ps Q,/P;" Ps” Pa’ Qs” —1:038 
Estimate Bias 
O.N.C. 49% 0:675 


H.N.C. 2575 0:975 
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Thus if the annual increase has been 10 per cent the O.N.C. and 
H.N.C. estimates are too large by amounts ranging from 0:3 per cent 
to 0-9 percent. The actual increase, and therefore the bias, is probably 
somewhat less than this. In any case a comparison with the standard 
errors (Table 5 and 6) shows that this bias is not a serious contributor 
to the risk of large error. 
7. There is а small systematic error, already considered in paragraphs 
7, 8 and 9 of Chapter 1, arising from the fact that a success gained 
by a student who has resumed the course after leaving it for an 
interval is not taken into account by the method of estimating. No 
direct evidence as to the number of such students can be obtained 
from the survey, but they are known to be very rare among part-time 
day students, and quite rare among evening students, up to the 
O.N.C. stage. Consequently, so far as the O.N.C. estimates are 
concerned, it seems unlikely that this error can do much more than 
cancel the bias in the opposite sense arising from the annual growth 
in the size of cohorts. 
8. For the H.N.C. estimates upper limits have already been given, 
in Table A in Chapter 1, first by using the H.N.C./O.N.C. ratio from 
the Annual Report*, and secondly by assuming that all students who 
left the course after qualifying at a stage subsequently returned. This 
is a grossly optimistic assumption. А more realistic procedure is to 
suppose first that the proportion of students who return after leaving 
the course before they have reached the O.N.C. stage is negligibly 
small, and that of those who leave after qualifying at the O.N.C. or 
a later stage, a half return. The corresponding estimates are given in 
the third line in Table H below. The second line contains the 
estimates when the half is reduced to a third. Neither of these 
assumptions makes any allowance for students who have left after 
failing to qualify returning after an interval. However, the assumption 
that a third of the qualifiers and also a third of the non-qualifiers 
return after an interval produced much the same estimate as the 
assumption that half the qualifiers (and no non-qualifiers) do so. 
Table H. Effect on the H.N.C. Estimates of various Assumptions about 
the Proportion of Students returning after an Interval. 
Engineering Science All 


ооо 


Proportion of Qualifiers 
returning after an interval 


1. None 9 25 27 33 10 26 
2. A Third п 28 28 37 12 29 
3. А Half 12 30 29 39 13 37 


4. Using H.N.C./O.N.C. ratio from | 
the Annual Report 16 31 31 44 16 32 
(1) Students with no exemption (2) Students exempt from first stage 
* Annual Report by the Minister of Education 
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АП the estimates in this table are а good deal higher than those 
reached by the method of following a cohort (Cf. Table A, p. 192), 
but this is to be expected, since the difference represents delayed 
successes, The estimates in the fourth row, and particularly those for 
students with no exemption, are too high, for the reason given in 
paragraph 7 of Chapter 1. 


9. The bias arising from the growth of the cohorts, and estimated in 
paragraph 6 above, has not been laid off in calculating Table H. 
Taking both kinds of bias together it seems reasonable to hold that 
the O.N.C. estimates, as given in the main tables, are unbiassed, and 
that the H.N.C. estimates need a small upward adjustment of about 
2 per cent. 


SAMPLING VARIATION 


10. The first step in estimating the sampling variation was to use 
the division of the sample into five independent subsamples and 
obtain some of the principal tables in five-fold form. Table 5 is an 
example. This gives five independent estimates for the content of each 
cell in the tables, from which the corresponding standard errors can 
be estimated on four degrees of freedom, either by the usual process 
or, more simply and with sufficient accuracy, by dividing the range 
by 5:2. 

11. Unless this process is supplemented it suffers from two disadvan- 
tages. In the first place some of the estimates on four degrees of 
freedom will be much too large, and others much too small. This 
risk is discounted in the table of t, but at the expense of having a 
wide spread in the tails. In the second place it would hardly be prac- 
ticable to produce all the tables in quintuplicate, while to increase 
the number of degrees of freedom by having more subsamples would 
involve an impossible mass of calculation, 


12. A way out is to look for a simple general formula, suggested by 
the nature of the sampling design and the method of estimating the 
variables, and to test it against the estimates of error provided by 
the subsamples, with due regard to the fact that these are on only 
four degrees of freedom. Any such simple formula has some initial 
probability of giving a proper representation of the sampling errors: 
if it agrees well with a large number of estimates from the subsamples 
its final probability becomes very high. 


13. It is clear from the nature of the sampling design and the 

estimating process that there is a fair initial probability that good 

estimates of the standard errors will be given by v Крд + 3? 
n 


m 
where n is the number of students in a category, m the number of 
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colleges, o? the variance between colleges, and К a constant to 
allow for the facts that each student who is not a repeater appears in 
only one of the ratios that are multiplied to produce the estimates, 
and that repeaters appear in none of the ratios. If the items in the 
“Enter” rows of the tables are summed and multiplied by (1 -- x) 
where x is the ratio of repeaters to outflow the result is never very 
far from 3, which may therefore be adopted tentatively as the value 
of k. Experience suggests 6 per cent as a suitable value for c. With 
these values inserted the formula gives very close agreement with the 
estimates of standard error on 4 degrees of freedom in Table 5 and 
several similar tables for both the National Certificate and the City 
and Guilds. For example, Table 5 provides 34 comparisons altogether. 
The averages are almost equal, the formula values being larger by 
0:06 per cent, and the largest disparity is between 2-1, the last figure 
but one in the lowest row of Table 5 (ii), and 1-4 given by the formula. 
This gives F—2-25 which is below the 5 per cent point, 2-45, for 4 
and 113 degrees of freedom. The agreement between the formula and 
the subsample tables makes the final probability very much higher 
than the initial probability, so that the formula may reasonably be 
adopted outside the range for which it has been tested against the 
subsamples, and in particular to cover all the remaining results in 
Tables 1-4. For this purpose it has been tabulated for suitable values 
of p, q, and n in Table 6. 

14. It may also be applied to Dr. E. C. Venables' results and to those 
in the survey of the National Certificate in Chemistry mentioned in 
Chapter 1, though it must be remembered that in these cases К is 1, 
because the cohort method was followed. Of Dr. Venables’ 214 
students 11 transferred, and 34 obtained the O.N.C. in 5 years or less. 
This is 17 per cent, or say 18 per cent when allowance is made for 
those who take 6 years or more. With k—1 and 4 colleges in the 
sample the standard error is 4-0 per cent which brings the result well 
within the range of the Council's 24-6 per cent. Combining the results, 
with weights inversely as their variances, gives a joint estimate of 
24-1 per cent, with a standard error of 1-1 per cent. 

15. The Chemistry survey gives 26 per cent as the proportion of 
students with no exemption who obtain the O.N.C. This is on 230 
students followed through in eleven colleges. Consequently k—1, 
m-—11 and the standard error is 3:4 per cent. The corresponding 
estimate from the Council's sample is 39 per cent with a standard 
error of 4-7 per cent, on 329 students in 114 colleges with k—3. The 
differences between the two estimates is 23 times its standard error, 
which suggests that there may have been some improvement between 
1955, the middle point of the Chemistry survey, and 1957 when the 
Council's survey took place. If the two estimates are combined, with 
weights inversely as the variances, they give a joint estimate of 31 
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per cent, with a standard error of 2-8 per cent, for 1956, whether or 
not an improvement has occurred. For students with one exemption 
the survey estimate is 57 per cent, on 11 colleges and 135 students, 
which gives a standard error of 4-6 per cent. The Council's estimate 
is (70 + 5:4) per cent. The difference of 13 per cent is just under 
twice its standard error of 7-1 per cent, which also suggests that an 
improvement may have taken place. The combined estimate for 1956 
is (63 + 3:5) per cent. 

16. A similar comparison with Lady Williams’ results* for City and 
Guilds courses may be set out as follows: 


Table J. 
Combined 
Course Lady Williams Council Estimate 


(A) 3 Years to Intermediate % 76 76 
1. Electrical Installation | (120,1) (03-66) (510) (223:3:2) | 0932-9) 


2. Machine Shop En- 


gineering (125,2) (95:0) (1,207) (28 +23) | (25 +21) 
3. Motor Vehicle 

Mechanics (205,3) (2044-4) | (701) (2742:9) | (25-24) 
4. Carpentry and Joinery | (261,3) (33 24:5) (272) (392-52) | (36 x34) 


5. Brickwork .| (132,2) (2845-2) | (153) Q7 5:3) (23 +3'7) 


(B) 2 Years to Intermediate 
6. Machine Shop En- 


gineering (111,2) (38 6:2) (294) (394-9) | (393.9) 
In Lady Williams’ column the first bracket gives the number of 
students, followed by the number of colleges, in her sample. In the 
Council's column the first bracket gives the number of students, the 
number of colleges being 114 throughout. For Lady Williams' k is 1, 
for the Council it is 3. The “Combined Estimate" column is obtained 
by weighting the results inversely as their variances. It will be seen 
that the average difference between the Council's and the combined 
estimates is less than 1 per cent, and that the largest individual 
difference is 6 per cent for Brickwork, where the Council's result has 
an unusually large standard error (5:3 per cent) owing to the small 
number of students taking the 3 year course. Lady Williams’ esti- 
mates by themselves are considerably lower on the average than the 
combined estimates, which suggests that there may have been an 
improvement over the intervening period. The estimates of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology are much higher than 
the Council's, but they are based on a different population—the 
population of students from firms with an unusual interest in the 


progress of their apprentices. 
* See page 191 
I 
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Main Tables 


Table 1. All National Certificate Courses. 


(i) Percentages entering and qualifying at each stage whether 
retarded or not. 
Students with no exemption Students exempt from first stage 
z 


tage 
St 52 53 АІ 


Engineering Enter 100 59 39 17 


А2 


100 
(1,100) 76 49 32 25 


(4,757) Qualify 67 43 25 12 
Building Enter 100 70 40 21 18 100 69 4 34 
(429) Qualify 77 53 30 20 17 (102) 79 54 37 34 
Science Enter 100 56 47 35 31 100 77 51 45 
(329) Qualify 68 49 39 32 27 (219) 87 70 45 33 
Commerce Enter 100 52 28 4 2 100 52 13 ? 
(53) Qualify 60 34 21 ? T7 (62) 64 35 7. ? 
Others Enter 100 71 56 35 29 100 65 52 44 
(218) Qualify 78 63 42 29 27 (102) 80 55 48 37 


100 59 39 18 13 
68 44 26 


Guality Ям 
(ii) Percentages 
(a) leaving the course at each stage after qualifying at that 
stage 
(b) entering each stage 
(c) leaving the course at each stage after failing to qualify at 


(1,585) 


that stage. 
Students with no exemption 
(XM @ 8 4 8 1 9 
Engineering (b 100 (S1) 59 (S2) 39 (53) 17 Ар 11 (А2) 
ic) 33 16 IN 2 
T a) 7 13 9 17 
Building b 100 (S1) 70 (S2) 40 S 21 al ) 18 (A2) 
с) 23 17 1 
(a 12 2 27 
Science d 100 Gp 56 (S2) 47 A. 35 ab 3I 2) 
(9 
(а) 8 6 7 
Commerce ni 100 (51) 52 (52) 28 "S 4 al ) 2 (А2) 
с) 40 18 ? 
а) 7 7 ST 0 27 
Others (b 100 ($1) 71 ($2) 56 (S3) 35 (A1) 29 (A2) 
с) 22 8 143, б 2 
(а 9 5 8 1 10 
All b) 100 (S1) 59 (S2) 39 (53) 18 (A1) 13 (A2) 
c) 32 15 13 4 3 
Students exempt from first stage 
We (а) 12 NII 2 25 
Engineering b) 100 (S2) 64 (S3) 38 (Al) 30 (A2) 
ic) 24 BN 6 5 
n. а) 10 NIS 5 34 
Building —. b 100 62) 69 SA 41 ат ) 3 (A2) 
c) 
E (a) 10 0 33 
Science b) 100 (82) 77 $5 51 (A1) 45 (A2) 
с) 13 ZN 6 12 
а) 12 ? ? 
Commerce 2 100 $2) РҮ (8) 13 (Al) 7 (A2) 
их ? ? 
a 15 s 4 37 
Others 9 100 ($2) 65 (S3) 52 (Al) 44 (À2) 
o 20 10N 4 Я 
а) 12 NI2 2 26 
All (6) 100 (52) 65 (53) 39 (Al) 32 (А2) 
(о) 23 14% 5 6 
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Table 1 (continued) 


(iii) Percentages obtaining the Ordinary National Certificate and 
the Higher National Certificate in the minimum time, and in 
longer times, and the average time taken by students who are 


ultimately successful. 
Students with no exemption 


Percentage obtaining 

the O.N.C. Engineering | Building | Science |Commerce| Others All 
In 3 years 11 22 22 17 36 13 
In 4 years 8 5 11 4 6 
In 5 years 4 2 3 = a 
In 6 or more years 2 1 3 = " 
Altogether 25 30 39 21 42 26 
Average time taken 39 34 37 3:2 34 3:8 years 


Students with no exemption 


Percentage obtaining 


the H.N.C. Engineering | Building | Science |Commerce| Others All 
In 5 years 33 1 16 ? 17 5 
In 6 years 30 5 5 ? 3 
In 7 years 14 1 ? 1 
In 8 or more years 13 0 4 ? 1 1 
Altogether 9 17 27 7 27 10 
Average time taken 6-1 5:4 58 2 55 5:8 years 


Students exempt from first stage 


о £ Engineering | Building | Science |Commerce| Others All 
In 2 years 33 43 45 35 40 35 
In 3 years i 8 18 0 6 11 
In 4 years 3 3 4 6 3 
In 5 or more years 2 0 3 0 3 2 
Altogether 49 54 70 35 55 5I 
Average time taken 25 23 25 2:0 25 2:5 years 
Students exempt from first stage . 
НЫ Engineering | Building | Science |Commerce| Others АШ 
In 4 years 12 22 31 ? 26 15 
In 5 years 7 5 6 2 13 
In 6 years 4 3 2 ? 1 
In 7 or more years 2 0 0 ? 2 
Altogether 25 30 39 T 42 26 
Average time taken 48 43 44 ? 45 4-7 years 


LLL 
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Table 2. Six City and Guilds Courses. 
(i) Percentages entering and qualifying at each stage, whether 
retarded or not. 


5 Stage Courses 4 Stage Courses 


(510) 

Machine Shop 10 6 35 19 
Engineering 6 | ea 67 39 24 7 

Motor Vehicle 2 

Mechanics пашу 63 43 27 13 8 
try, Enter 100 82 58 27 И 10 73 58 40 
Joinery (272) Qualify 86 58 39 16 5 78 60 43 27 
Plumbing Enter 100 82 67 35 13 100 71 354 46 
Qualify 78 5 48 29 
Brickwork 10 65 4! 27 
(153) 70 49 30 13 
All Courses 100 68 48 33 


2,977) 
(ii) Percentages 
(a) leaving the course at each stage after qualifying at that 
stage 
(b) entering each stage 
(c) leaving the course at each stage after failing to qualify 
at that stage. 
cx To Tul. 0 NUMERI A 8o 


(a) 6 4 14 2 2 
Electrical Installation b) 100 (1) 55 (52) 37 DM 7 (Al) 3 (А2) 
c) 39 14 16 2 1 
(а) 7 5 "n 3 6 
Machine Shop b) 100 (51) 61 (52) 40 (53) 17 (A1) 11 (A2) 
Engineering (с) 32 16 12 3 5 


(а) 6 4 X 9 1 8 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 8 100 (sb 57 (S2) 39 SA 18 (AL) 12 (А2) 
(c) 3 14 12 5 4 


(а) 4 0 NI2 5 5 
Carpentry and Joinery (b) 100 (S1) 82 (52) 58 (S3) 27 (A1) 11 (А2) 
14 24 19. 1 6 


(о) 
a; 0 4 № 7 7 7 
Plumbing ib) 100 (SI) 82 ($2) 67 (S3) 35 (AL) 13 (А2) 
ic) 18 11 25N 15 6 
a) 0 5 № 5 3 5 
Brickwork b) 100 (SU) 74 (52) 42 ($3) 12 (А) 5 (А2) 
ic) 26 27 253 4 0 
а) 3 4 NU 2 6 
All Courses b) 100 (51) 63 (32) 42 (53) 17 (АП) 10 (А2) 
с 34 17 14 5 4 

а 4 Stage Courses 

Machine Shop a) 6 Sf 5 7 
Engineering b) 100 (S1) 61 ee 35 (Al) 19 (A2) 
(e 33 22 П 12 
5 2 3 27, 
Carpentry and Joinery — (b) 100 (51) 73 (52) 58 (A1) 40 (A2) 
ic) 22 BN 15 13 
x (a) 7 5 2 29 
Plumbing (b) 100 (51) 71 (52) 54 (A1) 46 (А2) 
ic) 22 1N 6 17 
) 5 8 3 13 
Brickwork 6) 100 (S1) 65 ($2) 41 (AT) 27 (А2) 
ic) 30 16. 1 14 
(o 6 NS 3 20 
All Courses (b) 100 (51) 68 (52) 48 (AT) 33 (А2) 
(с) 26 15 12 13 
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Table 2 (continued) 


217 


(iii) Percentages obtaining the Intermediate Certificate in the 
minimum time, and in longer times, and the average time 
taken by students who are ultimately successful. 


5 Stage Courses 


рома the 
Та! ate 


In 3 years 
In 4 years 


In 5 years 
Altogether 
Average time taken 


Fe ae C uma E, 
Percentage obtaining the | and joy | Plumbing | Brickwork 


m 


Jn 2 years 
Tn 3 years 
In 4 years 
Altogether 


Electrical 
Installation 
4 
12 


47 
n 


Average time taken 


А ___— 


Machine Shop 
Engineering 


41 


Motor Vehicle 
Mechanics 


40 years 


39 
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Table 3. National Certificate Engineering Courses by various Factors. 


Table 3.1 


(i) Percentages entering and qualifying at each stage, whether 
retarded or not, by Age of Leaving School. 


Students e no exemption Students барв first stage. 


ALS. % 51: S2 S3 Al A2 % 52 53 Al A2 


15 56 Enter 100 52 32 13 9 20 100 6 43 35 


Qualify 59 36 2 10 7 72. 52 40. 3 
16 37 Enter 100 67 46 21 14 50 100 63 38 29 
Qualify 77 51 30 15 1 81 46 31 24 
17 7 Enter 100 68 51 22 17 30 100 66 34 28 
Qualify 78 54 35 17 13 74 54 31 22 


(ii) Percentages 
(a) leaving the course at each stage after qualifying at that 
stage 
(b) entering each stage 
(c) leaving the course at each stage after failing to qualify at 


that stage 
Students with no exemption 
15 0) 100 (st) 52 Gb 324 Bat 9 (ay 
б 4I 16 D o 2 
16 0) 100 d» 67 S P 21 Al 14 dd 
© 23 1» iN T 3 
а) 10 3 N13 0 13 
17 0 100 ($1) 68 (52) 51 (83) 22 (Al) 17 (A2) 
ic 22 14 16% 5 4 
Students exempt from first stage 
15 ; 0 100 65 66 X83) 43 ab 35 à» 
(c) 28 DN 3 2 
а) 18 8 2 24 
16 б 100 (52) 63 (53 38 (АТ 29 (А2) 
3 19 D e) : ? 


(a) 8 N20 3 22 
17 b) 100 ($2) 66 (S3) 34 (АІ 28 (A2) 
n E SR ‘ H i ? 
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Table 3.1 (continued) 

(iii) Percentages obtaining the Ordinary National Certificate and 
the Higher National Certificate in the minimum time, and in 
longer times, and the average time taken by students who are 
ultimately successful. 


Students with no exemption 
Percentage obtaining Np of Larios Sot 
ae So baie eS NC ЗЫ БАҒ - 
In 3 years 8 14 23 11 
1n 4 years 7 9 8 
In 5 years 3 5 4 
In 6 or more years 2 2 2 
Altogether 20 30 35 25 
Average time taken. 39 38 36 39 


Age of Leaving School 
dora RE ene 15 16 17 All 
In 5 yours 23 91 29 33 
In 6 years 21 37 65 30 
In 7 years. 13 12 22 1-4 
In 8 or more years 13 10 1-4 13 


Altogether 7 
time taken 62 


Avera; 


Students exempt from first stage 


Age of Leaving School 
Poroti obtaining 
the O.N.C. 


Tn 2 years 
In 3 years 
Tn 4 years. 
In 5 or more years 
Altogether 
Average time taken. 237 


Percentage obtaining 
the TiN. 
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National Certificate Engineering Courses. 
Table 3.2 


(i) Percentage entering and qualifying at each stage, whether 
retarded or not, by Type of School. 


Students with no exemption Students exempt from first stage 
00 


Type of 


Schol X ЗОЗ | % 3 - $3 A1 Az 
Modern 38 Enter 100 49 3l 12 9 | 10 100 61 34 3l 
and All-Age Qualify 5 33 19 0 7| 0540.31. 51 


Technical 25 Enter 100 66 49 19 11 35 100 61 36 29 
Qualify 75 52 30 12 9 76 44 32 25 


Grammar, 37 Enter 100 66 42 20 13 55 100 67 40 31 
Independent Qualify 75 48 27 14 10 79 56 34 25 
and Other 


100% 100% 


(ii) Percentages 


(a) leaving the course at each stage after qualifying at that 
stage 


(b) entering each stage 


(c) leaving the course at each stage after failing to qualify at 
that stage. 


Students with no exemption 


Type of School 


a) 7 2 7 1 7 

Modern and All-Age (b) — 100 (SI) 409 (S2) 31X83) 12 (Al) 9 (A2) 
(с) 44 16 2N 2 2 

" (а) 9 3 NH 1 9 
Technical b) 100 (SD 66 (S2 49 (53) 19(AD — 11 (A2) 
с) 25 14 19N 7 2 

SEA t, (o 100 (Sb 6 (65 b j ad 
lent, 66 (S2 42 (S3 9 (Al 13 (A2 

and Other (c) 25 92 SR c 3 


ню 


Students exempt from first stage 


EOD RUE m tamm 
Type of School 


(a 9 N 6 0 31 

Modernand All-Age (5) 100 (S2) 61 183) 34 (Al) 31 (A2) 
(о) 30 21“ 3 0 

y (a) 15 8 Е 25 
Technical (5) 100 (S2) 6185) 36 (А1) 29 (А2) 
(©) 24 17N 4 4 

Grammar, (a) 12 N6 3 25 
Independent, (b) 100 (S2) A2. 
and Other (©) = 67 SR £ со = $ 


eS д À 
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Table 3.2 (continued) 


(iii) Percentages obtaining the Ordinary National Certificate and 
the Higher National Certificate in the minimum time, and in 
longer times, and the average time taken by students who are 


ultimately successful. 
Students with no exemption 


ype of School 
Percentage obtaining 
the O.N.C. Modern and Grammar, Inde- 
All-Age Technical pendent and Other All 
In 3 years 7 13 14 11 
In 4 years 7 8 д 
In 5 years 3 6 4 
In 6 or more years 2 3 2 
Altogether 19 30 27 25 
Average time taken 40 40 38 3:9 years 
Students with no exemption 
"Type of School 
Percentage obtaining ^ 
the H.N.C. | Modern and Grammar, Inde- 
All-Age Technical pendent and Other All 
In 5 years 20 | 8:7. 41 23 
In 6 years | 19 | 3-1 36 30 
In 7 years 16 09 13 | 14 
| 
In 8 ог more years 1.5 r3 10 ГЗ. 
Altogether 7 9 10 i 
Average time taken 64 6:0 60 6:1 years 
Students exempt from first stage 
Type of School 
Percentage obtaining | | 
the O.N.C. Modern and Grammar, Inde- 
All-Age Technical pendent and Other All 
In 2 years 19 26 43 33 
In 3 years $. 1 12 J1 
In 4 years 4 1 3 
In 5 or more years 3 3 0 2 
Altogether 40 44 56 49 
Average time taken 2:9 2:6 22 2:5 years. 
s Students exempt from first stage 
Ype of School 
Percentage obtaining 
the H.N.C. Modern and Grammar, Inde- 
All-Age Technical pendent and Other All 
In 4 years 2 14 10 12 
In 5 years ? 9 7 
In 6 years ? 4 4 
In 7 or more years ? 1 2 
Altogether 1 25 25 25 
? 47 49 4.8 years 


Average time taken ? 
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National Certificate Engineering Courses. 
Table 3.3 


. (i) Percentages entering and qualifying at each stage, whether 
retarded or not, by Type of Attendance. 


‘Students with no exemption Students exempt from. Tirst 
4,157 stage 1,1 
ara of 

Atte! % $1 S2 S3 Al A2 % $2 53 Al A2 
Part-time Day 49 Enter 100 59 41 19 13 54 100 66 40 33 
and Evening Qualify 67 44 29 15 И 81 52 34 29 
Part-time Day 18 Enter 100 61 41 18 14 17 100 64 43 36 
Qualify 65 45 25 15 12 76 50 39 34 

Evening only 33 Enter 100 57 33 12 7 29 100 61 28 19 
Qualify 66 38 19 8 6 70 43 24 15 

100% 100% 


(ii) Percentages 
(a) leaving the course at each stage after qualifying at that 
stage 5 

(b) entering each stage 


(c) leaving the course at each stage after failing to qualify at 
that stage 
Students with no exemption 


ЕЕ а IM iT no 
Type of Attendance. 


Part-time Day el 8. 3 "us 2 Hi 
and Evening i 100 (51) 59 ($2) 41 га 19 (Al) 13 a2 
ic) 33 15 12 4 
(a) 4 4 7 1 12 
Part-time Day И 100 (51) 61 (52) a 18 (Al) 14 (А2) 
ic) 35 16 16 E] 2 
(а) 9 5 7 1 6 
Evening only [i 100 (SU) 57 (52) E 12 (A1) 7 (А2) 
c 3 19 N 4 1 


Students exempt from first stage 
Type of Attendance 1 


Part-time Day (a 15 12 1 29 
and Evening a 100 (52) sm 40(AD — 33 e» 
б 19 14 6 
а) 12 S 7 3 Áo 
Part-time Day ib 100 (82) 64 83) — 43 (A1) — 36(A2 - 
c) 2 IN 4 2 
(a) 9 15 5 15 
Evening only b) 100 ($2) 61 83) 28 (A1) 19 e» 
e) 30 18% 4 
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Table 3.3 (continued) 


(iii) Percentages obtaining the Ordinary National Certificate and 
the Higher National Certificate in the minimum time, and in 
longer times, and the average time taken by students who are 
ultimately successful. 

Students with no exemption 


eros 6, xen Part-time Day 
and Evening | Part-time Day 
In 3 years 15 10 
In 4 years 9 9 
In $ years 4 5 3 4 
In 6 or more years 2 
Altogether 25 
Average time taken. 
Students with no exemption. 
PENG | artale Day 
and Evening | Part-time Day 
In 5 years. 6:0 6% 
In 6 years 34 47 
In 7 years 08 05 
In 8 ог more years 0-8 00 
Altogether 1 12 
Average time taken 57 55 
Students exempt from first stage 

MEL 
In 2 years 
In 3 years 
In 4 years. 
In 5 or more years 
Altogether 


Average time taken 


ree Ne 
In 4 years 
In 5 years 
In 6 years 
In 7 or more years 
Altogether 


A time taken. 
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National Certificate Engineering Courses. 


Table 3.4 
(i) Percentages entering and qualifying at each stage whether 
retarded or not, by Father's Occupation. 
Students with no exemption Students exempt from first stage 


Occupational* 

Group % SIS S2. 083^ A142. $4 ^82. 53 А 
A 14 Enter 100 52 33 14 9 26 100 73 44 40 
Qualify 58 37 22 9 Z 88 56 4l 29 

B 15 Enter 100 67 44 16 10 18 100 63 47 35 
Qualify 70 47 27 12 8 74 51 43 27 

с 44 Enter 100 62 4 19 13 36 100 73 39 31 
Qualify 77 46 27 14 10 80 50 35 26 

D 18 Enter 100 54 36 14 10 15 100 59 33 25 
Qualify 64 39 25 10 8 67 50 28 24 

E 9 Enter, 100 57 36 15 И 5 100 67 sd ? 
Qualify 58 38 21 14 8 ? ? ? 


10075. 100% 
(ii) Percentages 
(a) leaving the course at each stage after qualifying at that 
stage 
(b) entering each stage 
(c) leaving the course at each stage after failing to qualify at 


that stage. 
Students with no exemption 
a) 6 4 8 0 7 
А (o 100 (S1) 52 (S2) 33 WS) 14 (Al) 9 (A2) 
(©) 42 15 HN, 5 2 
a) 3 3 11 2 8 
B b) 100 (S1) 67 (S2) 44 (S3 16 (A1) 10 (А2; 
3 30 20 D : 4 $ ? 
a) 9 4 8 1 10 
c b) 100 (S1) 62 (52) 42 ($3) 19 (A1 13 (A2) 
i 29 16 Ye " > : 3 
а) 10 3 NHI 0 8 
D (b) 100 (S1) 54 ($2) 36 (S3 14 (А1 10 (А2) 
0 Зр 6D GR an [t 2 
(a) Ei 2 6 £j 8 
E b) 100 (S1) 57 (S2) 36 (S3 15 (A1 11 (A2) 
ld) 42 92 "wh zn 3 


oo a eee 


Students exempt from first stage 


(a) 15 12 1 29 
A 0 100 (52) 73 83) 44 (Al) 40 (A2) 
с) 12 17N 3 i 
R 11 № 4 8 27 
B b) 100 ($2) 63 (S3) 47 (Al) 35 (A2) 
(с) 26 IN 4 8 
(o 7 Se 4 26 
С b 100 (S2) 73 (83 39 (A1) 31 (A2) 
IG 20 S 4 S 
а) 8 17 3 24 
р [o 100 (S2) 59 (53 33 (АТ 25 (А2) 
i) G» ў pe aD a? 
(a) 1 1 ? 1 
Е W 100 ($2) 67 5) 27 (AD ?(A2) 
c) 22 TNC 7 7 


* See page 201 for symbols and page 114 for definition. 
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Table 3.4 (continued) 


(iii) There are no appreciable differences between these groups in 
the time taken by successful candidates. 
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National Certificate Engineering Courses. 
Table 3.5 
(i) Percentages entering and qualifying at each stage, whether 
retarded or not, by subject found very difficult. 


Students with no exemption Students exempt from first stage 
Subject found very Subject found very 
difficult (92% answered) difficult (92% answered) 
S 51 S2 S3 Al A2 % S2 53 Al A2 
None 42 Ente 100 71 53 27 18 |None 55 100 72 47 40 
(2,024) Qualify 80 60 38 20 14 | (604) 83 60 43 32 
Mathematics 16 Enter 100 36 19 7, 4 |Mathematics 16 100 37 19 14 
(764) Qualify 44 20 10 4 3 | (185) 55 23.14 51 
Science 20 Enter 100 30 31 H 8 | Science 11 100 51 26 13 
(963) Qualify 56 34 20 9 5 |a 70 29 22 13 
Eng. Drawing 5 Enter 100 59 39 17 11 
(202) Qualify 67 42 25 12 9 |А Tech.Subject* 100 65 31 26 
(99) 10 80 54 27 21 
ATech. Subject 5 Enter 100 59 39 15 II 
(235) Qualify 67 36 21 13 10 92% 


Other Subject 4 Enter 100 58 35 14 9 | * The 10% who gave “A Technical 
80) Qualify 62 38 20 10 7 | Subject’ had about the same achieve- 
92% ment as those who said “Мопе”. 


(ii) Percentages 
(a) leaving the course at each stage after qualifying at that 
stage 
(b) entering each stage 
(c) leaving the course at each stage after failing to qualify at 
that stage. 


Students with no exemption 
Subject found very Sins 
а) 


Noi & 100 єї) 7 D 53 83 2 1 18 Ad) 
ne 7 (A1 2) 
B 20 11 TN S > : 4 

Mathematics B 100 (b 36 D ois d 4 A) 
mati 1 Al 2) 

9 56 16 PN 25 p e 

a) 6 3 9 1 5 

Science $ 100 (S1) 50- (82) 31 (83 11 (Al 8 (A2) 
с 44 $ E : > ШЕ 

Ashe A a) 8 3 8 1 9 
Engineering Drawing o 100 (S1) 59 (52) 39 Xs) 17 (АП) 11 (A2) 
с) 33 17 14“ 5 2 


r (a 8 6 6 2 10 
A Technical Subject (b) 100 (S1) 59 (52) 30 85 15 (A1) 11 (À2) 
K 33 23 IN 2 1 


Students exempt from first stage 


Subject found very difficult. 
(a) Hi N13 3 32 
None rol 100 (S2) 72 (83) 47 (A1) 40 (À2) 
6 17 PN 4 8 
3 (a) 18 N 4 0 И 
Mathematics (b) 100 (S2) 37 (53) 19 (A1) 14 (A2) 
(о) 45 IN 5 3 
; (a) 19 3 9 13 
Science (b) 100 ($2) ES) 26 (A1) 13 (А?) 
(о) 30 223, 4 0 

(а) 


z 5 15 23 1 21 
A Technical Subject D 100 (S2) 65 (S3) 31 (A1) 26 (A2) 
20 IIN, 4 5 
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Table 3.5 (continued) 


(iii) Percentages obtaining the Ordinary National Certificate and 
the Higher National Certificate in the minimum time, and in 
longer times, and the average time taken by students who are 
ultimately successful. 


Students with no exemption 


Subject found very difficult 
Percentage obtaining 


the O.N.C. Engineering | А Technical | Other 
None |Mathematics| Science | Drawing | Subject | Subject 
In 3 years 18 4 7 п 9 15 
In 4 years 13 3 5 8 6 3 
In 5 years 5 2 4 4 5 
Tn 6 or more years 2 1 4 2 T 1 
Altogether 38 10 20 25 21 20 
Average time taken 38 40 42 39 39 34 


Students with no exemption 


Subject found very difficult 
Percentage obtaining 


the H.N.C. Engineering | A Technical | Other 

None |Mathematics| Science | Drawing Subject Subject 
In 5 years 53 11 20 3:3 2:7 35 
In 6 years 46 0:7 го 3:0 40 40 
In 7 years 20 0:5 1-0 14 20 15 
In 8 or more years 21 0:7 10 ІЗ 13 0:0 
Altogether 14 3 5 9 10 9 
Average time taken 6-1 6:3 6:2 6:1 6:2 58 


aS 
Students exempt from first'stage 


Subject found very difficult 


Percentage obtaining 
the О. 


16; | None Mathematics | Science |А Technical Subject 
In 2 years 46 5 12 38 
In 3 years m 8 4 п 
In 4 years 2 6 3 5 
In 5 or more years 1 4 0 0 
Altogether 60 23 29 54 
Average time taken 23 34 21 24 


Students exempt from first stage 
Subject found very difficult 


Percentage obtaining 
„М.С. 


the H.N. Мопе | Mathematics Science A Technical Subject 
In 4 years 16 3 4 3 
In 5 years 9 3 4 11 
Та б уеагѕ 4 3 3 
In 7 or more years 3 2 2 0 
Altogether 32 11 13 21 


Average time taken 48 5:4 5:2 54 
Е Е 
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National Certificate Engineering Courses. 
Table 3.6 


(i) Percentages entering and qualifying at each stage, whether 
retarded or not, by Games versus No Games. 


Students with no exemption Students exempt from first stage 


% 51 52 53 АІ А2 % $2 53 Al А2 
Regular 39 Enter 100 61 40 19 13 39 100 70 46 37 
Games Qualify 68 43 28 15 11 80 58 38 32 
Players 
Others 61 Enter 100 58 38 16 10 61 100 61 35 27 
Qualify 66 42 23 11 8 75 44 30 21 
100% 100% 


(ii) Percentages 
(a) leaving the course at each stage after qualifying at that 
stage 
(b) entering each stage 


(c) leaving the course at each stage after failing to qualify at 
that stage. 


Students with no exemption 


(a) 7 3 NC. 2 11 
Regular Games Players (6) 100 (S1) 61 (52) 40 (53) 19 (A1) 13 (A2) 
© 32 18 IN 4 2 
я 8 4 7 1 8 
Others b) 100 (S1) 58 (S2) 38 (S3 16 (A1) 10 (A2) 
(с) 34 16 15 5 2 


Students exempt from first stage 


(a) 10 12 1 32 
Regular Games Players (b) 100 ($2) 70 83 46 (A1) 37 (À2) 
(с) 20 T 8 3 


а) 14 9 3 21 
Others & 100 (82) 61S) 35 (А1) —-27 (A2) 
25 173 5) 6 
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Table 3.6 (continued) 


(iii) 


1* 


Percentages obtaining the Ordinary National Certificate and 
the Higher National Certificate in the minimum time, and in 
longer times, and the average time taken by students who are 
ultimately successful. 


Students with no exemption 


Percentage obtaining Regular 

the O.N.C. Games Players| Others All 
1n 3 years 13 10 H 
In 4 years | 9 7 8 
In 5 years 4 4 4 
In 6 or more years 2 2 2 
Altogether eye E № 25 
Average time taken вн 39 3:9 years 


Students with no exemption 


Percentage obtaining | Regular 

the H.N. | Games Players} Others All 
In 5 years 42 29 - 33 
In 6 years 42 25 30 
In 7 years | 12 14 14 
In 8 or more years | 1-4 | 12 13 
Altogether п | 8 9 
Average time taken 6:0 | 62 6:1 years. 


Students exempt from first stage 


Poreen CAE Gatien Players | Others All 
Jn 2 years 40 | 28 33 
In 3 years 14 | 10 п 
In 4 years | 4 3 3 
In 5 or more years 0 | 2 
Altogether 58 44 49 
Average time taken. 24 2.6 2.5 years 


емиз os y o Eo 


Students exempt from first stage 


Е ЕН аа 


percentage оаа ааз ет | Others АН 
In 4 years 21 8 12 
In 5 years 7 | 7 
In 6 years 3 4 
In 7 or more years 1 | 2 2 
Altogether 32 | 21 25 
| 45 | 50 4-8 years 


Average time taken. 
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National Certificate Engineering Courses. 
Table 3.7 i 


(i) Percentages entering and qualifying at each stage, whether — 
retarded or not, by method of securing exemption from the 


first stage. 
Students exempt from first stage 
(1,100) Я 
М— aŘŘħŘħÃō—— 
% Su SS Al A2 р 
G.CE. 5 Enter 10 71 45 35 jE 
Qualify — 82 60 38 30 À 


Technical School 19 
Record 


City and Guilds 8 Enter 100 65 4 34 
Examination Qualify SEM 34. 27 b 
Special Waiver 4 100% 63. 25 25 


No Record. 14 Enter Проба 131 23 " 


(ii) Percentages ) 


(a) leaving the course at each stage after qualifying at that — 
stage у. 
(b) entering each stage UN 
(c) leaving the course at each stage after failing to qualify at — 
that stage. A 


Students exempt from first stage 


G.C.E. 


9 
555 


100 d» 2 45 (Ab 36 (ad 
18 Ir x 7 6 


Technical School Record 


$55 


100 & SI 25 (A) 20 (A) 
) 
31 D i ? 


City and Guilds Examination 


em 
555 


100 6d S 41 (ah 34 (ad) 
30 T 7 f 


" 12 7 0 20 
Special Waivet o 100 ($2) 63 5 25 (А1) 25 (A2) 
c) 25 3N 0 5 

а) 6 12 4 17 

No Record. 3 100 (52) EE 31 (Al) 23 (A2) 
(с 32 19 4 6 


—————— MÀ MM СОНИН ED 
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Table 4. City and Guilds Courses by Type of Attendance. 


(i) Percentages entering and qualifying at each stage. 


Th tages to Intermediate Two stages to Intermediate 
"Electrical Installation Carpentry and Joinery 

eee 
Inter Inter 

% $1 52 $5: % $1 52 

Part-time Da 44 Enter 100 65 48 | Part-time Day + 73 Enter 100 81 
and peerings) Qualify 73 50 23 Е Day and Qualify 84 72 

vening 
-time Da 33 Enter 100 55 35 

ны Qualify 59 40 24 | Evening Only 27 Enter 100 50 


Qualify 59 30 
Evening Only 23 Enter 100 37 20 
Qualify 44 25 Il 


Enter 100 55 37 


All 100 
(788) Qualify 61 


All 100 Enter 100 73 
(434) Qualify 78 60 


Machine Shop Engineering Plumbing 
Inter Inter 
% 51 S2 53 ЕА 51 52 
Part-time Day 51 Enter 100 71 53 | Part-time Day + 68 Enter 100 80 
and Evening Qualify 79 57 38 | Part-time Day and Qualify 82 70 

vening 
Part-time Day 36 Enter 100 64 44 

Qualify 70 47 31 | Evening only 32 Enter 100 62 


i Qualify 69 45 
Evening only 13 Enter 100 34 3 


Qualify 42 16 
All 


Enter 100 61 40 | All Enter 100 71 


100 100 
(1,553) Qualify 68 45 28 (220) Qualify 78 59 


Motor Vehicle Mechanics Brickwork 


% 51 % 51 2 
Part-time Day 59 Enter 100 69 Part-time Day + 76 Enter 100 77 
and Evening Qualify 75 54 Part-time Day and Qualify 80 65 
Evening 
Part-time Day 23 Enter 100 55 39 
Qualify 60 45 27 | Evening Only 24 Enter 100 28 
Evening Only 18 Enter 700 31 15 НЫ 
Qualify 38 16 8 
All 100 Enter 100 57 39 | All 
(136) Qualify 63 43 27 Quality “9% 


100 
(227) Qualify 70 49 
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Table 4 (continued) 
(ii) Percentages 


(a) leaving the course at each stage after qualifying at that 


stage 
(b) entering each stage 


(c) leaving the course at each stage after failing to qualify at 


that stage. 


Three Stages to Intermediate 


Electrical Installation 


: а 8 
Part-time Day and Evening 8 100 (51) 
(с) 27 


Q 4 
Part-time Day b) 100 (S1) 
(о) 41 
(а) 7 
Evening Only (b 100 (S1) 
(с) 56 
(а) 6 
All (b) 100 (51) 
(с) 39 


Machine Shop Engineering 


8 
Part-time Day and Evening 2 100 (S1) 
(с) 21 


(а) б 

Part-time Day 8 100 (S1) 
(с) 30 

: ө 8 
Evening Only 2 100 (S1) 
(с 58 


(а) 7 
All e 100 (S1) 
(е) 32 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics 
я (а) 6 
Part-time Day and Evening (b) 100 (S1) 
(с) 25 
А 5 
Part-time Day (6) 100 (S1) 
40 
2 7 
Evening Only (6) 100 GD 
2 


6 
All (6) 100 (51) 
37 


55 


3l 
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Table 4 (continued) 


Two Stages to Intermediate 
Carpentry and Joinery 


Part-time Day and a) 3 N72 
Part-time Day and Evening (5) 100 (51) 81 бо 
(с) 16 9 


(a) 9 N30 
Evening Only (b) 100 (S1) 50 (S2) 
(с) 41 2N 
(а) 3i 60 
All (2) 100 (51) 73 (52 
(о 22 13 


Plumbing 


Part-time Day and (a) 2 N70. 
Part-time Day and Evening (b) — 100 (S1) 80 A 
(с) 18 10 


7 Я шо 69 
Evening Onl (1 2 
Nene e © 31 a 
(a) 7 КЄ 
All (b) 100 (S1) 71 (S2) 
(с) 22 12s, 
i ae Dove qii MEE M EL e 
Brickwork 
Part-time Day and (a) 3 65 
Part-time Day and Evening (5) 100 (51) 77 ($2) 
(c) 20 RN 
Я оо Су 8 
Evening Onl (b) 5 
wening Only e 80 me 
я 100 6D es 
All 
: w 30 16 


JaLe Eee 
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Table 5. National Certificate Engineering Courses. 


(i) Percentages entering and qualifying at each stage, whether 
retarded or not, by Subsamples. 


Students with no exemption 


Subsample 51 52 53 Al A2 
1 Enter 100 58 40 18 12 
Qualify 64 44 28 13 10 
2 Enter. 100 59 41 18 10 
Qualify 67 44 23 12 6 
3 Enter 100 55 38 18 13 
Qualify 65 4 24 14 12 
4 Enter 100 62 36 14 10 
Qualify 69 42 22 10 8 
5 Enter 100 61 40 16 11 
Qualify 68 43 25 п 9 
Whole Enter 100 59 39 17 1 
Sample Qualify 67 43 25 12 9 
Range Enter — 7 5 4 3 
Qualify 5 3 6 4 6 
Standard Enter — 1.2 0:9 0:8 0:6 
Error Qualify 0:9 0:6 10 0:7 10 
Students exempt from first stage 
Subsample $2 53 Al A2 
1 Enter 100 '62 34 26 
Qualify — 75 49 30 22 
2 Enter 100 70 36 24 
Qualify 87 47 30 22 
3 Enter 100 65 41 38 


Qualify 71 53 39 32 


Enter 
Qualify 77 44 26 18 


5 Enter 100 61 45 33 
Qualify 72 51 37 24 


Whole Enter 100 64 38 30 
Sample Qualify 76 49 32 25 
Range Enter. = 9 13 14 
Qualify — 16 9 П 14 
Standard Enter = 16 24 26 
ог Qualify 29 16 24 2:6 
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Table 5 (continued) 
(ii) Percentages 


(a) leaving the course at each stage after qualifying at that 
stage 


(b) entering each stage 


(c) leaving the course at each stage after failing to qualify at 
that stage. 


Students with no exemption 


о 


Subsample 
1 0 100 ci 58 65 40 s 18 ab 12 dD 
3 ўр M IA 5 2 
n 3 Ne 2 6 
2 i mo G5 а) ир m (AD 
e 33 15 18 d 4 
а 10 3 6 1 m 
3 0 wo ss sum BAD 23 (А2) 
o 14 Hs 4 1 
4 v mob 6265 xwh MAD юм 
д 3 20 M. 4 2 
5 bo] 100 sh) 61 e» 40 Я 16 ab п un 
(e 32 18 T 5 2 
a) в 4 Wi 1 
Whole Sample n web se mug rop H (A2) 
o 33 16 14 E 2 
m 4 3 № 2 " 
b 51 76) s чм м 
re 9] " р 5 6 óN 2 4 
2 12 о 2 oak osp 
co o d D 01 A 0) Q3 
Students exempt from first stage 
Subsample 
a) 1 15 4 n 
: 100 62 $ мм XO2 
' W mdp ав мор мод 
а) 17 NU 6 n 
100 70 Е) 
Е [i 9 2 5 2 
а 6 NB 1 1 
yoo 9») 69050) А) — 
; 9 е чорн 
а m NB 0 18 
éd» MAD o 202 
4 в 100 62) mo nor 2 
o) modb sw аир в AD 
5 0 28 10 я 9 
» ГА NY 2 2 
64 5 aan 30042) 
Whole Sample 9 100, 82) TA M j 
ín ü 9w nob м eb 
RA p OD rw 5 7 
a 1s 15 а дй 
Standard Error р en BOER 2400) $02 


ae 
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Table 6. Standard Errors. 

The standard error of any of the estimates in Tables 1-4 can be 
found in this table by interpolation. The cell entries are the values of 
ТЕ + c?, with k—3, m—114 and c=-06 throughout. 

n m 
For the justification of the rule see paragraph 13 in Chapter 3. 


(Percentage) p or q Y 


Number of students n 


5000 4000 3000 2000 1000 900 | 800 700 


50 
40 


r3 1:5 17 20 28 2:9 31 33 
13 14 1-6 2.0 27 28 30 33 
T2 14 1:5 19 26 27 2:9 3:0 
IU! r2 14 1.6 2:3 2-4 2.5 27 
0:9 10 Lr 13 17 | ЗИ 7059, 2:0 
0:8 0:8 09 1-0 13 14 | 1-4 1:5 


Number ofstudents n 


ax. 


700 | 600 | so | 40 | 30 | 20 | 100 | so 
эз | 36 | 39 | 44 | 50 | 61 | вт | 123 
33 | 35 | 38 | 43 | 49 | 60 | 85 | 120 
зо | 33 | 36 | 40 | 46 | 56 | 79 | 112 
27 | 29 | 32 | 35 | 34 | 49 | 69 | ов 


20 22 24 27 3:0 37 52 7-4 


2 


5 95 1:5 1:6 1:8 20 2. 33 3:8 54 


Example : Table 1 gives the number n of Engineering students with 


no exemption as 4,757, and the proportion obtaining the 
Ordinary National Certificate as 25 per cent. The relevant 
items in Table 7 are: 


(Percentage) porq n 
5000 4000 
Oke GO 1-2 1-4 
20 80 1-1 1.2 


and interpolation gives 1:2 per cent as the standard 
error of the 25 per cent, on 113 degrees of freedom. 


Index 


|. References are generally to Tables on the pages indicated. 
2. The Roman number preceding the page number indicates the Survey. 


I—The Social Survey. 


II—The National Service Survey. 
IH—The Technical Courses Survey. 
3. П and Ш give information only on boys: "I" generally covers 


boys and girls in separate tables. It follows that if information is sought 
on girls, it will be found only in references prefixed by "I". 


Subject, Part and Page Number 
Ability/Ability Group 
defined, П, 113 
age on leaving school, 11, 118, 
119, 135 
apprenticeships, И, 148-149 
educational level, II, 122, 123 
family size, II, 125, 126, 176- 
178, 182 
levels of ability, IT, 113 
part-time further education, И, 
144 
General Certificate of Educa- 
tion, H, 122-124 
types of secondary school, 11, 
120-121 


Apprentices, 11, 146-153 
ability, 1, 148-149 
earnings, I, 43. И, 155, 157 
parental occupation, I, 151 
school background, И, 150 


Board and Lodging 
payment by young workers, I, 
28-29 


Boy Scouts 
(see Uniformed Organisations) 


Cadets 
(see Uniformed Organisations) 


Careers, 1, 42-43 
Cinema, I, 92-95 


Subject, Part and Page Number 

City and Guilds of London Institute 
I, 65, 75. Ш, 213, 216, 217, 
231-233 


Clubs, I, 81-91 

ages of club members, I, 90-91 

part-time further education, 1, 
82, 84, 88 

membership by rural and urban 
areas, 1, 89 

type of organisations, I, 87 

types of club activity, 1, 84, 
86 ef pass 

(see also Games, Youth Organi- 
sations) 


Commercial Colleges/Courses, T, 
62, 65, 66. И, 140-142 


Craft Apprentices 
(see Apprentices) 


Dancing, I, 84, 86, 87, 91-94, 96-97 


Day Release 
(see Part-time Day Release) 


Earnings 
(see under Parents, Employment, 
Educational level) 


Educational Level 
defined, II, 115 
ability, П, 122, 123 
earnings, II, 155-157 
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Employment, I, 34 ff. II, 154 ff 
earnings 
age on leaving school, Il, 
155, 157 
apprentices, I, 43. II, 155, 
157 
educational level, II, 155, 
157 
parental occupation, П, 155, 
157 
school attended, 1, 42, 43. 
П, 155, 157 
further education 
compulsory attendance, I, 
71-72, 16 
inducements offered, I, 73 
jobs 
number held by school- 
Jeavers, I, 46 et pass 
reasons for taking particular 
job, I, 42-43 
travel time, I, 44 
levels of occupation 
age on leaving school, I, 37 
G.C.E. performance, I, 39 
occupation of father, I, 36. 
II, 159-160 


Evening Classes, I, 76, 78. II, 143. 
TII, 201, 222, 223, 231-233 


Further Education, 
full-time courses 
age on leaving school, I, 37, 
56 
area, I, 60 
duration of attendance, I, 63 
home background of 
students, I, 36, 57. П, 
138 
student’s occupation, I, 59 
institution attended, I, 62. 
П, 138 
part-time further education 
courses, I, 56-80. П, 139-146. 
III, 188 et pass 
age on leaving school, I, 56 
area, I, 60. II, 144 
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part-time further education 
abandoned/continued 
courses, I, 66 ef pass. 
П, 142, 145 
duration of part-time educa- 
tion, I, 68. II, 141-142, 


145 

non-vocational courses, П, 
145 

parental occupation of 


student, I, 57. II, 140 
reasons for giving up part- 
time classes, I, 80 
suggested by, I, 70 
types of course, I, 65, 66. 
П, 140-142, 145 
type of school, I, 9, 56 ff 
voluntary/compulsory atten- 
dance, I, 71-72 
(see also: City and Guilds, 
National Certificate 
Courses) 
club membership, I, 82, 84, 88 
examinations, I, 65 et pass 
(see also: City and Guilds, 
General Certificate of Educa- 
tion, National Certificate 
Courses) 


Games, I, 84, 86-87, 91, 93, 94, 
96-97. II, 172. Ш, 201, 228 


General Certificate of Education 
ability, II, 122-124 
National Certificate Engineering 
Courses, III, 230 
part-time courses, I, 65-66. II, 
140, 142 
present occupation, I, 39 


Girl Guides (see under Uniformed 
Organisations) 
Hobbies, I, 84, 86, 91. II, 173 


Leisure activities, I, 81ff. П, 


166 fr 
(see Clubs, Youth Organisations) 


Libraries, I, 98 
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National Certificate Courses, I, 66, 

75. Ш, 188 er pass 

age on leaving school, 
218-219 

difficult subjects, III, 226-227 

exemptions, Ш, 196-197, 201, 
230-231 

games, III, 228-229 

occupation of student's father, 
Ш, 224-225 

part-time day release, I, 75. 
III, 222, 223 

success and progress rates, III, 
192, 196-197, 201, 214-215 
et pass 

type of school attended, III, 
220-221 


Non-Vocational education, II, 145 


П, 


Occupational Group 
defined, I, 11. II, 114 
parental occupation, 1, 12, 
13, 17, 36, 57, 62. II, 111, 
118-123, 127, 129, 130, 
133, 138, 140, 151, 
153, 155, 157, 159, 
162, 164, 167, 168, 
169, 172, 176 ff, 179. Ш, 
201, 224-225 
child's age on leaving school, 
I, 17. II, 132, 133 
full-time further education, 
I, 57, 59, 62. П, 138 
games, II, 172 
parent's income, I, 13, 57 
part-time further education, 
Il, 140 
size of family, II, 127, 129, 
176-178, 179 1 
type of school attended by 
child, II, 130 
training in industry, И, 
151-153 
youth organisations, И, 
167-169 
son/daughter's occupation, 
1, 36-37, 39, 42-43, 48, 
50-53. Ц, 159-164 
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age on leaving school, I, 14 
attitude to child's leaving school, 
I, 20-21 
income, I, 13, 19 
(see also Occupational Group (a)) 
Part-Time Classes (see under Further 
. Education, Part-time courses) 


Part-Time Day Release, I, 72, 73, 

75 et pass, П, 142, 145. 
Ш, 201, 222, 223 

employer's inducements, I, 73 

length of working week, I, 77, 79 

loss of earnings, I, 76 

non-vocational courses, II, 145, 
146 

type of course, I, 75. II, 142 


Part-Time Jobs (see under Secon- 
dary Schools, paid jobs) 


Red Cross (see Uniformed 
Organisations) 


Rural Areas 
club membership, I, 89 
further education, I, 60, IT, 144 
travel to and from work, 1, 44 


Secondary Schools 
ability, П, 120-121 
age on leaving school 
ability, IT, 118-119 
attitude of parents, I, 20-21 
present occupation by age 
on leaving school, I, 37 
earnings, II, 155, 157 
income of father, I, 19, 28 
occupation of father, I, 17. 
П, 127, 132-133 
parents’ leaving age, 1, 14, 16 
school attended, I, 9. И, 
131-133 
selective schools, I, 15-17. 
П, 131-133 
size of family, II, 128-129 
technical courses, Ш, 201- 
218 
attitude to leaving school, I, 
23-24. П, 136-137 
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employment, I, 36-37, 48 et pass 
paid jobs held while at school, 
1, 30-33 
parental occupation of pupils, 
I, 9, 12-13. II, 112, 130 
reasons for leaving school, I, 25, 
28. II, 135 
industrial training, II, 150, 155- 
157 
youth organisations, I, 82 ef 
pass. II, 169 
Sixth Forms, II, 132 


Sports (see Games) 
Teacher Training Colleges, I, 62 


Training in Industry, II, 146-153 
(see also Apprentices) 


Travel to and from work, I, 44 
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Uniformed Organisations, I, 84 ef . 
pass. П, 166 et pass 


University, I, 62. II, 138 


Urban Areas 
youth club membership, I, 89 
further education, I, 60. II, 144 
travel to and from work, I, 44 


Youth Employment Officer, I, 70 


Youth Organisations, I, 81-91. II, 
166-171 
ability, II, 170 
parental occupation of members 
II, 167-169 
type of school, 11, 169 
(see also Clubs) 


Youth Service (see Youth Organi- 
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